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Editor  &  Publisher 


(Etucmo  dSibunt 


The  best  shots  in  Chicago 


Chicago  Tribune  photographers  won  more 
awards  than  any  other  newspaper  in  the  1970 
Chicago  Press  Photographers  Association  Photo 
Contest. 

They  won  all  awards  in  the  two  divisions 
of  color  photography.  Top  honors  in  feature 
picture  story,  sport  picture  story  and  spot  news. 
Not  to  mention  three  additional  second  and 
third  place  awards,  and  two  honorable  mentions. 

We  salute  our  photographers  as  the  best 
around.  Along  with  our  reporters  they  make  a 
winning  combination  that  keeps  the  Chicago 
Tribune  first  throughout  Mid  America. 


i 
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Your  ad  in  the  Herald-Examiner  reaches  over  1/2  million  affluent  Los  Angeles  fomilies.  Nearly  60%  of  our 
families  earn  over  $10,000  and  account  for  over  3  billion  dollars  in  retail  sales.  Quality  numbers  and  lots  of 
them.  When  you  buy  the  Herald-Examiner  you  buy  the  heort  of  Los  Angeles. 

Herald-Examiner 


Published  eveninRs  and  Sunday.  Represented  nationally  by  Key  Market. 

Buy  this  family 

and  get  Vi  million  more  free. 


Copl^  News  Service 


Best  Buy 
in  the 
Business 

Large  or 
Small 

Offset  or 
Letterpress 

Whatever  you  need  and  in 
whatever  form,  Copley  News 
Service  supplies  it.  Camera- 
ready  interpretives  and  fea¬ 
tures  for  offset  newspapers, 
complete  with  glossy  prints, 
pre-screened  photos,  car¬ 
toons  and  sketches.  Or, 
daily  news  stories,  columns 
and  features,  many  with  art, 
for  letterpress  newspapers. 
Copley  News  Service  pro¬ 
vides  the  complete  package 
—  something  for  the  young, 
the  in-betweens  and  those 
in  their  golden  years.  Fea¬ 
tures  for  the  stamp  col¬ 
lector,  the  bookworm,  the 
traveler,  the  student  of 
world  affairs.  Copley  News 
Service— the  best  buy  in  the 
business. 


COPI-EV  NEWS  SERV/ICI 

CNS  is  the  true  supplemental 
news  service. 

Write  Copley  News  Service, 
P.O.  Box  190, 

San  Diego,  California  92112. 
Call  (714)  234-0191. 


Have  your  own 
News  Bureau  in 
Washington, D.C. 

or]  orCh 

orTokyo, 

c  r  Pr  rir  5  or  Rom 

orNew'^rk,  r 


A  brand  new  news  service  that  enables  your  newspaper 
to  have  its  “own”  bureau  in  Washington,  D.C.,  London, 
Tokyo,  Paris,  New  York,  or  in  any  one  of  the  more  than 
thirty  major  cities  of  the  world  where  FNS  maintains 
staffed  bureaus. 

FNS  offers  in-depth  analysis  of  news,  events,  people  and 
happenings  from  any  part  of  the  world. 

This  is  how  it  works: 

1.  It  is  custom-made  to  your  newspaper’s  requirements. 

2.  When  you  request  an  assignment,  it  is  exclusive  to  your  news¬ 
paper;  when  FNS  generates  the  story,  it  is  exclusive  to  your  mar¬ 
keting  area. 

3.  You  may  contract  for  full  coverage;  for  coverage  from  one  or 
more  bureaus  only;  for  a  specific  number  of  stories  per  week,  per 
month  or  per  year;  or  even  on  a  per  assignment  basis. 

4.  Costs  are  based  completely  upon  your  requirements,  but  the 
full  world-wide  coverage  service  for  daily  newspapers  will  run 
roughly  at  less  than  the  salary  for  one  and  a  half  reporters. 

5.  In  addition  to  coverage  from  its  staffed  bureaus,  FNS  has  many 
stringers  throughout  the  world  and  can  also  travel  its  staff  corre¬ 
spondents  anywhere. 

6.  Photos  to  accompany  stories  are  available  at  cost  from  bureaus 
where  staff  photographers  are  maintained.  In  other  areas,  arrange¬ 
ments  can  be  made  with  free  lance  photographers. 


For  further  information: 

Fairchild  News  Service 

7  E.  12th  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10003 

J.  W.  Cohn,  Director 


FAIRCHILD 


NEWS  SERVICE 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


APRIL 

27-28 — Canadian  Press.  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 

29- May  2 — Louisiana  Press  Association.  Monteleone  Hotel,  New  Orleans. 

30- May  I — Panhandle  Press  Association.  Quality  Motel,  Amarillo,  Tex. 
30-May  2 — New  Jersey  Press  Association  Advertising  Conference.  Shera 

ton-Deauville  Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

30-May  I — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  5  Conference.  Terre  Haute,  Indiana. 
30-May  2 — National  Press  Photographers  Region  3  Seminar.  Golden  Tri¬ 
angle  Motor  Hotel,  Norfolk.  Va. 


MAY 

1-2 — New  York  State  Mechanical  Conference.  Thruway  Hyatt  House, 
Albany,  N.Y. 

1- 2 — Louisiana-Mississippi  Associated  Press  Association.  Royal  Orleans 
Hotel,  New  Orleans. 

2- 3 — Iowa  Circulation  Short  Course.  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City. 

2-14 — API  Seminar  for  newspaper  production. 

5-7 — INCA-FIEJ  Research  Institute.  RAI  Congress  Center,  Amsterdam, 
The  Netherlands. 

7- 8 — Iowa  Associated  Press  Telegraph  Editors  Association.  Merle  Hay 
Holiday  Inn,  Des  Moines. 

8 —  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Regions  9  and  II,  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

8- 10 — Mid  America  Press  Institute.  Sports  editors.  Arlington  Towers,  Arling¬ 
ton  Heights,  III. 

9- 12 — SNPA  Foundation  Workshop:  Consumer  News.  University  of  Ten¬ 
nessee,  Knoxville. 

9- 14 — API  seminar  for  newspaper  librarians.  Columbia  University,  New 
York. 

10- 12 — Pacific  Northwest  International  Circulation  Managers  Association. 
Sheraton  Motor  Inn,  Portland,  Ore. 

1 1- 14 — Catholic  Press  Association,  Shamrock  Hilton  Hotel,  Houston. 

11-14 — ANPA  Credit  Training  Seminar.  Sonesta  Beach  Hotel,  Key  Biscayne, 

Fla. 

13-15 — American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies.  The  Greenbrier, 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va. 

13- 15 — National  Association  of  Advertising  Publishers.  Cherry  Hill  Inn, 
Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 

14- 15 — Pennsylvania  Press  Conference.  Holiday  Inn  Town.  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
14-15 — Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Beach  Club  Motel, 

Naples,  Fla. 

16-19 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers.  Broad¬ 
water  Beach  Hotel,  Biloxi,  Miss. 

16-19 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association.  Statler  Hilton 
Hotel.  Boston. 

16-19 — New  York  State  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Castle  Inn, 
Olean,  New  York. 

16-28 — API  Seminar  for  Managing  and  News  Editors.  Columbia  University, 
New  York. 

;  18-20 — Consumer  Journalism  Conference.  Columbia  University,  New  York. 
22 — North-South  Carolina  Associated  Press,  Holiday  Inn,  Wrightsville 
Beach,  N.C. 

22-24 — California  Controlled  Circulators  Association.  Sheraton-Palace 
Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

25-26 — Iowa  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association.  Merle  Hay 
Holiday  Inn,  Des  Moines. 

j  26-29 — National  Federation  of  Press  Women.  Camelback  Inn,  Scottsdale, 
Ariz. 

30-June  1 1 — API  Seminar.  Management  and  Costs.  Columbia  University, 
New  York. 


JUNE 

I  3-5 — New  York  State  Advertising  Managers  Bureau.  Mirror  Lake  Inn,  Lake 
Placid,  N.Y. 

3-5 — Kentucky  Press  Association.  Kentucky  Dam  State  Park,  Gilbertsville, 

:  3-5 — Mississippi  Press  Association.  Buena  Vista,  Biloxi,  Miss. 

3-5 — Oklahoma  Press  Association  Western  Hills  Lodge,  Wagner,  Okla. 
i  6-10 — ANPA/ Research  Institute  Production  Management  Conference.  Ex¬ 
hibition  Center.  Cincinnati. 

7-9 — International  Press  Institute.  Hotel  Marskl,  Helsinki,  Finland. 

13-16 — Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association.  Fairmont  Hotel,  Dallas. 
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When  you  add  it  up,  add  this  in: 

The  Dallas  Morning  News  was  voted  best  newspaper  in  Texas. 


by  Edwaid  L.  Bernays  of  Cambridge, 
Massachusclls. 

Of  course,  we’re  not  bashful  about 
figures:  -402,662  adults  in  the  Dallas 
Metro  area  start  the  day  with  the  News. 
And  that’s  23,686  more  than  read  the 


Dallas  evening  paper.  (Calculated  from 
Continuing  Market  Study  of  Dallas,  con¬ 
ducted  by  Belden  Associates,  September- 
October,  1970.) 

You  can’t  wake  up  Dallas  without 
The  Dallas  Morning  News. 


Ihe  way  we  figure  it,  figures  don  t  tell 
the  whole  story. 

That’s  why  we  think  you  should  know 
The  Dallas  Morning  News  was  selected 
best  newspaper  in  Texas  in  a  1970  sur¬ 
vey  of  newspaper  publishers,  conducted 


CA  TCH-lines 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

DRIVING  DOWN  TO  THE  STATION  to  pick  up  an  off¬ 
spring  arriving  home  for  her  holiday  from  “the  great  state  U.” 
provided  Chicago  Today  columnist  Jack  Mabley  with  a  fashion 
item.  Since  the  homecoming  student  had  obviously  dressed  up 
for  the  occasion.  Mahley  asked  his  daughter  as  she  got  in  the 
car,  “Has  anybody  told  you  you  look  like  Jane  Fonda?”  The 
answer:  “No  hut  the  other  day  a  lady  called  me  ‘Sir’.” 

■*■  *  * 

TRUTH  IN  ADVERTISING— Boh  Batz  in  his  Dayton 
(Ohio)  News  column  reported  this  line  in  one  of  the  paper’s 
classified  ads:  “Must  sell  health  spa  membership  due  to  ill¬ 
ness.” 

*  »  * 

GOOD  NEWS  FROM  COLORADO— A  Denver  Post  head¬ 
line  announced:  “Wine,  Women,  Law/Bills  OKd  by  Love.” 
But  the  town  may  not  be  as  with  it  as  the  head  sounds — 
remember  that  the  Colorado  governor’s  name  is  John  Love. 
*■*■•*• 

ECOLOGY  PHOTO— Ray  Powell  of  the  Orlando  (Fla.) 
Sentinel  took  a  picture  of  a  resident  demonstrating  the  man¬ 
euverability  of  a  fuel  saving  and  ecologically  perfect  grass 
cutter.  “It  has  no  gasoline  engine  and  it  emits  no  injurious 
fumes.”  the  caption  assured  readers.  Shown  was  a  fellow  with 
an  old-fashioned,  hand-push  lawn  mower. 

*  *  * 

SPRING  DESK  CLEANING  by  Burt  Freirich,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  News-Sun  in  Sun  City,  Arizona,  yielded  up, 
among  other  things,  according  to  his  editorial  page  column:  A 
1967  inquiry  for  advertising  rates  from  a  firm  in  California,  an 
original  document  titled  “Copy  of  Contract  between  Michi¬ 
gan  Southern  &  Northern  Indiana  Railroad  Company  and 
C.  P.  Leland  Co.  for  running  sleeping  cars.  May  14,  1866,” 
and  a  golf  tee  and  a  spool  of  turquoise  thread. 

*  ♦  * 

OUR  HIGH  SCHOOL  JOURNALISM  TEACHER  used  to 
encourage  incorporation  of  a  person’s  name  into  a  column 
name  writes  Bill  Kreifeldt,  sports  information  director  of 
Wayne  State  University,  from  Detroit.  So  Bill  devised  “Krei- 
ing  Towel”  as  a  title  for  a  column  he  wrote  in  high  school, 
in  college,  and  for  a  daily  newspaper  before  turning  to  col¬ 
lege  sports  information  duties. 

*  *  * 

HEADY  HEAD — A  cheerful  note  from  Preston  Clark  of 
the  Texas  State  Teachers  Association  says  he  enjoys  Catch¬ 
lines  and  that  the  apparent  negativism  of  the  banner  head  in 
an  attached  trade  paper  might  give  pause — and  a  delayed 
chuckle.  The  head  in  the  Texas  Journal  of  Plumbing,  Heating 
and  Mechanical  Contracting:  “Dr.  Emol  Fails  To  Direct  Semi¬ 
nar.”  AU  was  well  in  the  story,  however.  The  seminar  speak¬ 
ers’  name:  Dr.  Emol  A.  Fails. 

♦  * 

JOE  F1RM.\N  of  the  Progress-Bulletin  in  Pomona,  Calif., 
sends  this  headline  nomination  from  a  newspaper  which  shall 
he  nameless  (not  his) :  “Attorney  general  of  Kansas  Believes 
in  law  enforcement.”  The  New  York  News  came  up  with  an¬ 
other  of  its  punnies  for  the  story  about  how  Michigan’s  “bill¬ 
board  bandits”  had  chopped  down  a  total  of  100  signs  with 
their  latest  splurge  of  activity:  “Axtivists  Strike  Again.” 

*  *  * 

“A  DISJOINTED,  NOT  TOTALLY  CORDIAL  and  barely 
comprehensible  discussion,”  was  the  kicker  on  the  Sally  Quinn 
by-line  report  in  the  Washington  Post  of  the  Today’s  Woman” 
panel  before  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  “In 
a  feminine  setting  of  pale  blue  fllowered  sofas  and  chairs,” 
arranged  for  by  1.  William  Hill,  program  chairman  and  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  according  to 
Sally,  the  opening  blast  came  from  Willie  Snow  Ethridge,  wife 
of  the  retired  publisher  of  the  Louisville  Courier-J ournal  and 
Times,  who  began,  “I  despise  other  women  panelists  and  I 
wish  to  God  you  all  had  done  a  Gloria  Steinem  cop-out  (Miss 
Steinem  had  cancelled  out  of  the  discussion)  and  stayed  at 
home  .  .  .” 
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What  is  objectivity 

The  program  committc  lor  the  meeting  ol  the  .Vmerican  Sotiely  of 
Newspaper  Editors  in  Washington  last  week  staged  an  interesting  tle- 
bate  on  the  question;  “Resolved:  That  good  newspaper  re]>orting  re¬ 
quires  strict  adlierence  to  the  principle  of  objectivity.”  Six  members 
of  the  Societv  debated  the  subject  with  wisdom  and  goml  humor.  .\t 
the  conclusion,  members  of  the  Society  took  two  standing  votes:  Elie 
first  vote  favored  the  technical  skill  of  the  team  for  the  allirmative; 
The  second  gave  overwhelming  endorsement  to  the  allirmative  pcisition. 

It  was  interesting,  however,  to  note  that  lioth  sides  were  never  very 
far  apart  in  sjiite  of  their  assumed  postures,  .\fter  the  negative  side 
blasted  off  with  “objectivity  is  a  semantic  trap,”  which  we  have  all 
heard  before,  the  same  words  began  appearing  in  the  arguments  of 
both  sides  and  it  liecame  ajiparent  they  were  both  talking  alxnit  fair¬ 
ness,  accuracy,  impartiality,  b.ilance  and  honesty  in  reporting  and 
presenting  the  news. 

We  liked  particularly  one  of  tlie  closing  (omments  that  “fairness  is 
objectivity.”  Just  because  objectivitv  seems  to  some  observers  to  be 
an  unattainable  goal  doesn’t  mean  that  we  should  all  stoj)  trying  to 
achieve  the  ideal. 


Th«  Oldart  Publithari'  and  Advartisan* 
Nawtpapar  in  Amarica 

With  which  have  bean  merged:  The  Journalist 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom 
established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  ft  Publisher,  June  29, 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 
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Newspaper  confidence  bill 


OFFICES 


There  is  a  bill  in  Congress,  H.R.8.‘17,  with  the  unlortunale  label  of 
“Newsmen’s  Privilege  Act  of  1971.”  It  woukl  jiroteci  newsmen  from 
being  forced  to  disclose  their  confidential  information  and  sources. 
Its  need  becomes  ]>ertinent  in  view  of  the  elloi  ts  ol  a  Congressional 
Committee  to  view  the  untelevised  material  of  ;i  (dkS  broadcast  whicli 
under  other  circumstances  could  be  a  reporter’s  noteltook  or  un¬ 
published  material. 

The  name  of  the  bill  should  be  (hanged  to  avoid  any  public  or  offi¬ 
cial  misunderstanding.  Ehe  broad  aspects  of  the  measure  which  would 
further  protect  the  public’s  right  to  receive  information  through  the 
press  should  negate  the  impression,  obtained  from  the  title,  that  this 
will  grant  special  privilege  to  a  class  of  ])e()ple  known  as  newsmen. 

The  First  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  was  written  to  protect 
the  jseople’s  right,  not  that  cif  a  newsman,  editor  or  publisher,  and 
everyone  in  the  newspaper  business  should  helj)  all  others  to  under¬ 
stand  that. 


Ganeral:  850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022  Phono:  212  752-7050.  TELEX  12  5102. 

Chicago:  360  North  Michigan  Avenue,  60601. 
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Los  Angeles:  1830  West  8th  Street.  90057. 
Phone:  213  382  6346.  Scott,  Marshall  & 
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San  Francisco:  85  Post  Street,  94104.  Phono: 
415-421-7950.  Campbell  Watson.  Editor. 
Scott,  Marshall  &  Sands  Inc.  Advertising  Rep¬ 
resentatives. 

Washington:  1295  National  Press  Building. 
Washington.  D.C.  20004  Phono:  202-628 
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Truth  in  advertising 

Richard  H.  lilacklidge,  prcsidenl  of  (he  .Vmericaii  NewNpaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  .Association,  announced  Tuesday  morning  that  the  “.\NP.\  will 
supjxrrt  and  cooi>erate  with  tlie  revitalized  Council  of  Better  Business 
Bureaus  in  its  new  and  comprehensive  effort  at  self-regulation  to  elim¬ 
inate  false  and  misleading  advertising  at  the  source.”  The  newspaper 
publishers  of  this  cotintry'  are  to  be  congratulated  tor  taking  this  leader¬ 
ship  in  trying  to  solve  a  problem  that  could  critically  damage  the  entire 
adveitising  business  and  every  advertising  medium  asscK'iatecl. 
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letters 


GOOD  GRIEF! 

I  am  appalled  at  the  statement  (E&P, 
April  3)  attributed  to  John  Osenenko 
concerning  the  way  we  have  handled 
the  Peanuts  feature  and  his  prediction 
that  reader  interest  will  inevitably  dimin¬ 
ish  as  it  did  with  Superman  and  Batman. 

Ordinarily  I  would  ignore  such  a  state¬ 
ment,  but  I  am  prompted  to  reply  because 
I  think  it  is  an  invalid  comparison  and 
one  which  could  deceive  our  subscribing 
newspaper  editors. 

Anyone  who  knows  me  well  will  tell 
you  how’  completely  involved  and  dedicat¬ 
ed  I  am  to  the  creation  of  the  Peanuts 
comic  strip.  I  believe  it  is  a  living  crea¬ 
tion  and  one  which  has  grown  steadily  in 
quality  for  the  past  21  years.  I  believe 
that  I  have  done  things  this  past  year 
which  no  one  has  ever  attempted  to  do  in 
a  comic  strip. 

To  compare  the  way  the  entire  Pea¬ 
nuts  program  has  been  handled  with  the 
way  Superman  and  Batman  were  handled 
is  completely  outrageous.  Can  you  show 
me  one  other  feature  wherein  the  ori¬ 
ginal  creator  draws  every  cartoon,  writes 
every  line,  letters  it  himself,  writes  every 
story  and  every  bit  of  dialogue  for  the 
television  features  and  the  movies  and 
supervises  each  product  distributed  by 
the  licensees? 

Mr.  Osenenko  accused  us  of  oversatura¬ 
tion  which,  again,  is  a  ridiculous  state¬ 
ment  because  he  simply  does  not  know 
the  facts.  Our  list  of  licensees  is  sur¬ 
prisingly  small,  but  the  demand  by  the 
public  for  Peanuts  products  is  surpris¬ 
ingly  large.  I  would  share  the  concern 
of  some  editors  as  they  see  this  host 
of  Peanuts  products  wherever  they  look 
if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  my  main 
job  is  still  to  draw  the  best  daily  and 
Sunday  comic  strip  that  I  possibly  can. 

I  have  never  let  these  other  ventures  in¬ 
trude  upon  the  creation  of  our  basic  prod¬ 
uct.  If  the  prediction  that  reader  interest 
will  inevitably  diminish  comes  true,  it 
would  be  only  as  it  happens  with  all 
features  that  span  several  decades.  No 
feature  can  hold  top  reader  interest  for¬ 
ever,  but  I  think  it  is  only  fair  that  I 
](e  given  this  opportunity  to  assure  our 
newspaper  friends  that  they  are  uniquely 
our  first  customers. 

Sebastopol,  Calif.  Charles  M.  Schulz 
»  *  * 

STUDENTS’  INTERESTS 

College  students  apparently  want  more 
relevance  in  the  mass  media. 

This  conclusion  comes  out  in  an  ad¬ 
mittedly  cursory  survey  taken  in  a  class 
of  undergraduates  in  “Introduction  to 
Journalism:  The  Mass  Media.” 

Students  were  asked  two  questions: 
What  do  you  like  best  in  new’spapers, 
magazines,  television,  radio  and  movies 
now?  W'hat  changes  would  you  like  to 
see  in  these  media  in  the  immediate  fu¬ 
ture? 


NEWSPAPERS  NOW:  convenience,  ed¬ 
itorials,  in-depth  reporting,  consumer- 
oriented  columns  such  as  “HELP”  and 
“Hot  Line,”  advertising  which  features 
essential  cost-of-living  items.  FUTURE: 
reporting  which  alerts  readers  to  possible 
trends,  events  and  results;  low  cost,  in¬ 
creased  features,  continued  development 
of  magazine-type  local  supplements. 

MAGAZINES  NOW :  photographs,  in- 
depth  features,  “wish  book”  characteris¬ 
tic.  FUTURE:  lower  cost,  return  of  gen¬ 
eral-interest  magazines  like  Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  Post. 

TELEVISION  NOW:  news,  especially 
documentaries;  sports,  talk  shows,  movies. 
FUTURE:  grouping  of  commercials  at  be¬ 
ginning  and  end  of  programs  to  avoid 
interruption  during  flow  of  program  con¬ 
tent,  more  originality,  especially  in  drama, 
vintage  movies. 

RADIO  NOW:  frequency  and  quick 
summaries  of  news,  weather  reports,  FM, 
personal  appeal  and  ubiquitous  accessi¬ 
bility  (“Small  transistors  can  go  any¬ 
where.”)  FUTURE:  less  emphasis  on 
“Top  10”  tunes,  quality  music,  revival  of 
old  program  formats,  more  stereo  FM 
stations,  more  “intelligent”  announcers. 

MOVIES  NOW:  trend  back  to  real  en¬ 
tertainment;  concentrated,  two  un-inter- 
rupted  hours.  FUTURE:  low'er  ticket  cost, 
more  on-location  filming,  less  exploitation 
of  sex,  less  sensationalism,  freedom  from 
codes  and  censorship  groups. 

From  these  responses,  we  can  general¬ 
ize  that  the  mass  media  are  fairly  well 
satisfying  today’s  students;  but  the  media 
should  make  some  changes  which  are 
geared  to  relating  information  and  enter¬ 
tainment  to  personal  interests  and  needs. 

Betty  J.  Keller 

(The  writer  is  director  of  the  journal¬ 
ism  program  at  State  University  College 
of  .4rts  and  Science,  Geneseo,  N.Y.) 

*  *  * 

COOPERATIVE  IDEA 

John  Barron  isolated  the  right  virus, 
one  of  them  at  least,  when  he  wrote  (Jan¬ 
uary  16)  that  a  newspaper’s  truth  “real 
or  fancied  is  still  the  owner’s  truth  and 
bears  his  imprimatur.” 

But  in  suggesting  possible  cures  for 
the  built-in  pias  of  the  American  news¬ 
paper,  he  may  have  overlooked  the  ob¬ 
vious. 

He  suggests  public  ownership  or  staff 
control  as  alternatives  to  the  present  mon¬ 
opoly  of  information  sources  by  business 
entrepreneurs  in  search  of  profit  and  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  search  of  an  echo. 

But  wouldn’t  “an  editor  in  a  demo¬ 
cratic  editorial  community”  be  a  more  like¬ 
ly  result  of  ownership  by  those  a  news¬ 
paper  supposedly  exists  to  serve,  viz.  the 
readers? 

In  other  words,  has  anyone  outside 
the  student  “undergrounds”  seriously  con¬ 
sidered  carrying  the  cooperative  idea — as 
exemplified  in  the  Associated  Press’  rela¬ 
tionship  with  its  client  members — a  step 
further? 

Thomas  F.  Pawlick 

(The  writer,  a  former  staffer  for  Booth 
Newspapers,  and  the  Detroit  News,  is 
writing  for  the  AP,  Detroit.) 


SUGGESTIONS 

My  particular  interest  in  attending  the 
Suburban  Newspaper  PubUshers  seminar 
recently  in  Chicago  was  to  see  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  U.  S.  Suburban  Press 
which  will  function  as  a  bureau  of  adver¬ 
tising  to  promote  additional  national  ad¬ 
vertising  linage  in  suburban  newspapers. 

Because  of  my  intense  interest  in  the 
idea,  I  had  some  constructive  suggestions 
I  thought  would  be  of  value  to  the  newly- 
formed  organization.  Unfortunately,  how¬ 
ever,  circumstances  prevented  me  from 
presenting  them  at  the  seminar.  I  am 
therefore  outlining  them  publicly  in  this 
letter  in  the  hope  they  will  reach  the 
committee  and  publishers  interested  in 
this  new  worthy  project. 

A.  Suburbia  which  is  in  the  minds  of 
so  many  people  should  be  continuously 
publicized  to  the  hilt  in  advertising  and 
manufacturer  trade  publications.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  any  news  about  community  news¬ 
papers  should  be  released  to  the  trade. 

B.  A  consistent  advertising  campaign 
should  be  run  in  the  trade  press,  promot¬ 
ing  not  only  suburbia  but  the  community 
newspaper  advantages.  One  idea  I  have 
is  to  run  paid  one-column  editorialized 
listings  in  metro  city  sections  of  the  SRDS 
Directory  of  Dailies.  This  would  implant 
the  thought  of  suburban  papers  in  the 
minds  of  media  men  when  newspaper 
schedules  are  being  formulated. 

C.  Flexibility  in  the  selling  of  the  group. 
Let  the  advertisers  choose  the  newspapers 
they  desire  and  then  provide  discounts 
based  on  the  number  of  papers  selected, 
starting  with  5  or  10  publications.  I  have 
seen  a  few  daily  groups  fail  partially  be¬ 
cause  of  this  lack  of  the  type  of  flexibility 
suggested. 

I  hope  that  the  suggestions  I  have  made 
will  be  given  careful  consideration.  They 
would,  I  am  sure,  contribute  greatly  to  the 
selling  of  the  U.  S.  Suburban  Press. 

S.  Austin  Brew 

(The  writer  is  national  advertising  con¬ 
sultant  to  Ridgewood  Newspapers  in  New 
Jersey.) 


Short  Takes 

The  spokesman  said  the  cruiser  would 
have  to  be  removed  from  the  beach  side, 
since  it  would  sing  if  towed  into  the 
water. — Santa  Monica  (Calif.)  Evening 
Outlook. 

iff  til 

He  changed  shes  in  the  locker  room 
before  going  to  the  practice  tee. — New 
York  Times. 

iff  Iff  H/l 

BUICK  RESENTS  CBS  GOLF 
CLASSIC — Columbus  (0.)  Dispatch. 

if  -in  in 

SALE:  Garbage  can  holders.  Prevent 
dogs  turning  over  and  rusting. — Pauls 
Valley  (Okla.)  Daily  Democrat. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

SECRETARY  AND  MATCHING 
BED,  good  condition,  perfect  for  refin¬ 
ishing. — Skokie  (Ill.)  Neivs. 

in  *  if' 

(E&P  pays  $2  each  for  amusing  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  found  in  newspapers 
and  reprinted  here.) 
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of  it 

and  never  satisfied^ 


This  is  the  way  one  Knight  Newspaper  editor 
expressed  his  feelings  about  the  editorial  page  of  his 
paper.  It  seems  to  us  that,  in  that  one  phrase,  he 
captured  the  attitude  of  every  editor  in  the  Knight 
Newspaper  group. 

The  editorial  page  has  been  called  the  conscience 
of  a  newspaper.  That’s  where  a  paper  expresses  its 
judgments— in  black  and  white— to  be  rejected  or 
accepted,  disputed  or  favored  by  the  readers  of  the 
community. 

In  looking  back  over  the  past  year,  we,  at  Knight 
Newspapers,  have  seen  our  editors  disagree.  Two  of  our 
papers  in  the  same  county  took  opposing  views  on  a 
county  government  issue.  We  have  seen  them  face 
physical  violence.  Two  Knight  editors  survived  the 
bombs  of  extremists  who  opposed  their  views.  We  have 
seen  some  support  unpopular  issues  and  lose,  while 
others  influenced  effective  changes  and  reforms  in  the 
communities  they  serve.  In  all  cases,  we  have  seen  them 
speak  out  with  independence,  courage  and  conviction 
on  the  important  issues  of  our  times. 

The  thousands  of  letters,  received  and  published 
by  all  of  our  papers,  have  convinced  us  that  our  editors 
are  keeping  faith  with  their  readers.  They  are  helping 
them  exercise  the  first  right  of  good  citizenship  . . .  which 
is  to  be  accurately  informed  and  deeply  concerned. 

And  we  know  that  as  long  as  we  have  men  like 
these  guiding  the  papers  in  the  Knight  Group— men  who 
are  “sometimes  proud,  seldom  ashamed,  and  never 
satisfied’’— we  will  make  tomorrow’s  newspaper  better 
than  today’s. 

KNIGHT  NEWSPAPERa  INC 

Akron  Beacon  Journal,  Boca  Raton  News.  Charlotte  News,  Charlotte  Observer, 

Detroit  Free  Press,  Macon  News,  Macon  Telegraph,  Miami  Herald, 

Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Philadelphia  Daily  News.  Tallahassee  Democrat 


imman  uurdin  (tf 
TheNewlbriiTiiiies  is  badi 
where  he  started  fwMn. 

Mainland  China. 


Tillman  Durdin,  chief  of  The 
New  York  Times  Hong  Kong  bureau,  is  now  covering 
the  China  mainland  for  The  Times... from  the  China 
mainland. 

He’s  been  there  before. 

He  was  there  in  1930  in  his  first 
overseas  newspaper  job,  a  reporter  on  the  Shanghai 
Evening  Post. 

He  was  still  there  in  1937  when 
the  Chinese-Japanese  war  broke  out.  For  four  years 
he  traveled  with  Chinese  forces  as  a  correspondent 
for  The  New  York  Times. 

He  was  in  Hankow  when  the 
Japanese  besieged  and  captured  it.  He  was  in  Nan¬ 
king  when  the  Japanese  sacked  it... and  he  wrote  a 
a  now-classic  story  on  “The  Rape  of  Nanking.” 


He  reported  from  inside  and 
outside  of  China  as  the  local  war  turned  into  World 
War.  After  the  fighting  stopped,  he  became  Times 
bureau  chief  in  China.  When  the  Chinese  Communists 
lowered  the  Bamboo  Curtain,  and  American  corres¬ 
pondents  were  banned,  he  headed  The  Times  bureau 
for  China  and  Southeast  Asia  from  a  base  in  Hong 
Kong.  He  left  in  1961  to  join  The  Times  Editorial 
Board.  He  returned  to  Hong  Kong  once  again  in  1967. 

Now  Tillman  Durdin  is  back  in 
mainland  China.  And  with  his  first-hand  reports 
of  life  there,  he’s  showing  New  York  Times  readers 
that  an  old  China  hand  still  has  the  touch. 

TheNewfcrkTimes 
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90%  in  survey  receptive 
to  15c  a  copy,  Gallup  says 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 

William  R.  Reed,  Taunton 
(Mass.)  Gazette,  reported  how 
his  paper  boosted  its  price 
from  10<  to  15^  a  copy  and 
from  60^;  to  90^  a  week  home 
delivered  on  January  6,  1969 
and  experienced  a  small  loss 
for  only  about  nine  weeks.  The 


Dr.  George  Gallup  advised 
newspaper  publishers  this  week 
they  could  strike  while  the  iron 
is  hot  and  charge  15^  a  copy 
without  fear  of  losing  very 


ceptive  to  paying  15^  and  by 
1961  this  group  rose  to  two- 
thirds.  By  1965  some  77  per¬ 
cent  accepted  the  idea.  Then  it 
was  83  percent  in  1970  and  90 


vote  less  space  to  the  kind  of 
events  (war,  riots,  etc.)  that 
radio  and  television  can  cover 
Ijetter  with  on-the-scene  report¬ 
ing. 


pi-esent  circulation  of  13,500  is 
only  3  percent  under  the  level 
before  the  price  boost. 

Carrier  boys  pay  10%  cents 
a  copy  for  a  paper  that  av- 


much  circulation. 


percent  now. 


People  expect  helpful  and  in-  erages  21  pages.  Their  31  pei’- 


Fourteen  years  ago  his  or¬ 
ganization’s  research  pointed 
the  way  to  end  of  the  nickel 
era  for  newspaper  sales,  the 
noted  opinion  analyst  reminded. 
And  as  long  ago  as  1961  he  re¬ 
assured  publishers  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  their  readers  were  re¬ 
ceptive  to  a  15^  a  copy  price. 

Today,  with  fewer  than  200 
daily  newspapers  putting  15^ 
a  copy  on  their  papers.  Dr.  Gal¬ 
lup  reported  to  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
that  his  research  indicates  two 
out  of  three  readers  would  be 
willing  to  pay  20^  a  copy  pro¬ 
vided  the  content  was  worth 
it  to  them. 

90  %  receptive 

Dr.  Gallup  explained  that  he 
undertook  the  research  into 
newspaper  pricing  in  1957 
when  publishers  thought  5^ 
was  the  end  of  the  line  and 
anything  like  15^  was  unreal¬ 
istic.  But  in  1957  nearly  half 
of  those  interviewed  were  re- 


“Nine  out  of  10  subscribers 
say  they  will  continue  to  buy 
the  paper  at  15(t  a  copy  now,” 
Dr.  Gallup  summarized.  Half 
of  these  would  be  willing  to  pay 
20^ 

The  greatest  resistance  to  the 
15<  price  is  found  in  the  larg¬ 
est  cities  while  acceptance  runs 
heavily  with  the  age  and  eco¬ 
nomic  groups  most  important 
in  the  advertisers’  viewpoint. 
Dr.  Gallup  noted. 

Kclutod  to  content 

As  in  past  surveys,  research¬ 
ers  are  told  that  the  price  must 
lie  related  to  the  value  of  the 
content.  From  this  Gallup  con¬ 
cluded  that  there’s  no  telling 
how  many  people  would  pay  $1 
a  copy  for  a  newspaper,  the 
price  already  charged  for  the 
Morning  Telegraph,  the  horse 
players’  Bible. 

While  recommending  that  the 
ANPA  undertake  a  thorough 
checkup  of  the  factors  discov¬ 
ered  in  price  increases,  Gallup 
proposed  that  newspapers  de- 


formative  news  from  newspa¬ 
pers,  he  said,  Elaborating  on 
this  theme,  Gallup  reported  the 
findings  of  previous  surveys  as 
to  reader  preferences: 

1.  News  of  local  happenings. 

2.  Health  and  medicine  (lo¬ 
calized  stories  of  hospital  costs, 
surgical  techniques,  use  of 
drugs,  insurance,  etc.) 

3.  How  to  make  ends  meet 
with  the  family  budget.  (Arti¬ 
cles  of  interest  to  average  fami¬ 
lies,  not  just  for  those  playing 
the  stock  market). 

4.  School  information  (other 
than  school  board  meetings). 

5.  Religion. 

6.  Travel,  especially  for  auto 
rides  over  easy  distances. 

7.  Home  care,  gardening,  dec¬ 
orating,  etc. 

With  proper  attention  to 
these  fields,  Gallup  said,  pub¬ 
lishers  can  enhance  their 
chances  for  holding  readers  at 
a  higher  price.  But,  he  cau¬ 
tioned,  be  sure  to  tell  readers 
about  the  changes  that  are  be¬ 
ing  made  to  improve  the  pro<l- 
uct. 


cent  profit  has  resulted  in  a 
waiting  list  of  boys  who  want 
routes. 

When  the  price  went  up, 
Reed  said,  none  of  the  paid-in¬ 
advance  subscribers  dropped 
out;  in  fact,  more  subscribers 
asked  for  this  service. 

Capping  the  circulation  dis¬ 
cussion,  Cyrus  H.  Faver,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Circulation  Managers 
Association,  commented,  there 
appears  to  be  a  circulation  po¬ 
tential  that  has  never  been  bet¬ 
ter.  He  suggested  ways  to  al¬ 
leviate  some  of  the  headaches 
suffered  by  circulators,  includ¬ 
ing  adequate  pay  for  super¬ 
visors. 

Albert  E.  von  Entress  ex¬ 
plained  how  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  and  Daily  News  have 
teamed  up  with  Gale  Sayers, 
the  black  football  star,  to  re¬ 
build  home  deliveiy  sales  in  the 
core  city  where  it  suffered  be¬ 
cause  of  hoodlums,  customers 
who  don’t  pay  their  bills,  and 
gang  rules  that  keep  boys  to 
their  “own  turf.” 


Blacklidge  becomes  chairman  of  ANPA 


Richard  H.  Blacklidge,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Kokomo  (Ind.) 
Tribune,  continues  in  office  as 
the  No.  1  man  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  but  with  a  new  title,  chair¬ 
man. 

The  traditional  title  of  presi¬ 
dent  passed  to  Stanford  Smith, 
who  will  hold  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  general  manager  which 
he  assumed  11  years  ago. 

These  changes  were  approved 
by  the  membership  in  annual 
meeting  Thursday  noon  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel. 

Davis  Taylor,  Boston  Globe, 
became  vicechairman  and  in  line 
for  election  as  chairman  next 
year. 

Jack  R.  Howard,  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers  was  elect¬ 
ed  treasurer  to  succeed  Robert 


L.  Taylor,  Philadelphia  Bulle¬ 
tin  and  M.  W.  Armistead,  Ill, 
Roanoke  World  Times  and 
World  News  was  reelected  sec¬ 
retary. 

New  directors  are:  Richard 
Steele,  Worcester  Telegram  and 
Gazette,  and  Len  H.  Small, 
Kankakee  Jouimal, 

Recently  promoted  to  brig¬ 
adier  general  in  the  active  re¬ 
serve,  Smith  reported  to  the  con¬ 
vention  in  military  terminology 
on  the  campaign  against  anti¬ 
newspaper  proposals  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  particularly  to  ward  off 
divestiture  of  broadcast  prop¬ 
erties  owed  by  publishers. 

Smith  gave  his  estimate  of 
the  situation  as  follows: 

“1.  Our  newspaper  forces  are 
united  in  their  belief  that  our 
position  is  right  and  united  in 


their  determination  to  see  this 
battle  through  to  a  successful 
conclusion.  We  do  not  know  of 
a  single  publisher  who  has  dis¬ 
agreed  with  what  ANPA  is  do¬ 
ing — and  that  is  certainly  a  sig¬ 
nificant  achievement. 

“2.  The  ANPA  has  many 
strong  allies  who  can  be  counted 
on  to  support  our  mission  in 
significant  ways.  In  addition  to 
many  state  and  regional  news¬ 
paper  associations,  we  have  a 
vital  ally  in  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Broadcasters  and  its 
members. 

“3.  In  the  category  of  friendly 
non-belligerents,  we  have  picked 
up  a  great  deal  of  sympathetic 
understanding  among  members 
of  the  Congress  and  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Branch  of  Government. 


“4.  Our  weapons  and  ammuni¬ 
tion  have  been  secured  and  our 
first  major  salvo  was  fired  when 
we  filed  our  massive  documenta¬ 
tion  before  the  FCC  on  April  2. 
We  have  strong  evidence  that 
our  studies  have  been  carefully 
considered  by  many  thoughtful 
persons  and  pronounced  sound 
and  effective  weapons.  When 
more  salvos  are  required,  we 
are  prepared  to  collect  the  am¬ 
munition,  select  the  right  wea¬ 
pons  and  fire  for  effect. 

“5.  Our  forces  have  had  two 
commanders.  As  Chief  of  Staff, 
I  could  not  have  had  two  more 
effective  leaders.  Our  first  Task 
Force  Chairman  Grover  Cobb 
was  a  dedicated,  talented  and 
hard-working  leader.  He  got  us 
off  to  a  wonderful  start  and,  in 
(Continued  on  page  48A) 
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Now  Sulzberger  knows 
how  to  run  The  Times 


By  JeroiiK*  H.  Walker 

In  the  annual  meeting  of 
stockholders  that  ran  for  two 
hours  and  12  minutes  on  Tues¬ 
day  (April  20),  the  management 
of  the  New  York  Times  Com¬ 
pany  received  a  bundle  of  sug¬ 
gestions  for  running  the  busi¬ 
ness  with  an  eye  to  more  profits. 

Three  professional  shareown- 
ei’S  who  make  a  living  out  of  at¬ 
tending  corporate  meetings — the 
Times  often  refers  to  them  as 
corporate  gadflies  —  played  a 
game  of  verbal  ping  pong  that 
consumed  most  of  the  meeting 
time.  During  a  brief  interrup¬ 
tion  there  was  a  showing  of  a 
slide  presentation  that  high¬ 
lighted  what  the  acquisition  of 
several  properties  from  Cowles 
Communications  Inc.  will  mean 
in  contributing  to  the  growth  of 
the  Times  as  a  communications 
empire. 

.4t  one  point  Gardner  (Mike) 
Cowles,  chief  officer  of  CCI,  was 
wrongly  accused  of  having 
“ducked  out”  of  the  meeting 
after  his  election  to  the  board  of 
directors  was  assured.  He  sat 
through  the  entire  session,  dovm 
in  the  front  row. 

Cowles  on  board 

Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger,  pres¬ 
ident  and  publisher,  announced 
that  it  was  the  company’s  in¬ 
tention  to  give  Cowles  a  seat  on 
the  board  soon  after  the  closing 
of  the  transaction  in  which  CCI 
will  acquire  about  22  percent  of 
the  outstanding  shares  of  Class 
A  common  stock  of  the  Times. 
The  purchase  will  be  completed 
by  the  end  of  this  month,  except 
for  the  television  station, 
WREC,  in  Memphis,  which  is 
subject  to  approval  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion. 

The  Cowles  purchase,  pre¬ 
viously  ratified  at  special  meet¬ 
ings  in  March,  did  not  concern 
the  vocal  shareholders  as  much 
as  other  matters  pei-taining  to 
the  editing  and  distribution  of 
the  Xeiv  York  Tiniat. 

About  the  only  item  they  over¬ 
looked  was  the  typographical 
error  on  the  signboard  outside 
Town  Hall  which  read:  New 
York  Time  annual  meeting. 

Kef  I  liol  pants 

Making  statements  and  asking 
fjuestions  most  frequently  were 
•Tohn  Gilbert,  who  called  the 
chairman’s  attention  to  his 
“earth  jacket”  with  a  variety  of 
food  designs;  Wilma  Soss,  presi¬ 


dent  of  the  Federation  of  Share¬ 
holders,  who  had  a  circular  red 
hat  perched  on  the  back  of  her 
head;  and  Evelyn  Y.  Davis,  a 
stockholders’  newsletter  writer, 
who  didn’t  hav’e  to  call  attention 
to  her  red  hot-pants,  but  did. 

Among  the  three  they  own 
about  500  shares  of  Class  A  but 
each  stressed  that  he  or  she  was 
speaking  for  hosts  of  “public” 
shareowners.  They  scrutinized 
the  annual  report,  complaining 
that  some  type  was  too  small; 
Mrs.  Catledge’s  wife  should  be 
given  her  own  name  in  the  foot¬ 
notes;  the  firm  of  auditors 
(Haskins  &  Sells)  has  had  a 
too  lengthy  “romantic  relation¬ 
ship”  with  the  management 
(since  1947) ;  a  notice  about  the 
possible  sale  of  radio  station 
WQXR  was  too  small  and 
“buried”  on  Page  78  in  the 
Times  as  if  the  company  wasn’t 
really  trying  to  find  a  buyer  for 
this  unprofitable  property. 

Having  noted  that  she  re¬ 
ceived  training  under  “that 
gi-eat  Times  managing  editor, 
Frederick  T.  Birchall,”  Mrs. 
Soss  delivered  a  six-minute  les- 
.son  on  how  the  Times  should  be 
edited  to  tell  both  sides  of  every 
story. 

Call  for  aulonialion 

Mrs.  Soss  told  the  publisher 
he  should  take  a  tougher  stand 
with  Bert  Powers,  president  of 
the  typographical  union,  in  de¬ 
manding  the  right  to  introduce 
automation  to  the  composing 
loom.  Sulzberger  said  negotia¬ 
tions  were  under  way.  The  com¬ 
posing  room,  he  remarked,  is  the 
only  dejiartment  of  the  Times 
where  automated  equipment  is 
barred  by  union  contract.  How¬ 
ever,  he  advised  that  changes 
would  be  made  only  when  it  is 
found  more  economical. 

In  reply  to  a  complaint  that 
an  important  advertiser  couldn’t 
buy  a  Times  when  he  arrived  in 
Phoenix,  Sulzberger  said  the 
Times  doesn’t  make  any  money 
on  these  sales  but  it  does  try  to 
maintain  service. 

•SlfM-k  plan  approved 

Objection  to  an  increase  in 
shares  for  employe  purchase  on 
the  ground  that  it  dilutes  equity 
failed  to  register  in  the  voting. 
Tellers  announced  adoption  of 
the  plan  bv  a  vote  of  6,958,838 
to  14,991. 

Sulzberger  said  his  family 
had  no  present  intention  of  sell¬ 


ing  Class  A  shares  or  converting 
B  shares.  The  Adler  Trust,  he 
acknowledged,  recently  sold 
301,000  shares  when  the  market 
price  was  around  $28.  This  was 
duly  reported  in  the  Times. 

As  for  Cowles  selling  off  some 
of  the  shares  he  receives,  that 
was  a  possibility,  Sulzberger 
commented,  but  nothing  definite 
for  the  immediate  future.  Sulz¬ 
berger  said  it  wasn’t  necessary 
for  a  Times  director  to  owm 
stock  in  the  company.  In  this 
connection  he  said  he  didn’t 
know  if  William  F.  May,  chair¬ 
man  and  president  of  American 
Can  Company,  a  new  member  of 
the  board,  owmed  any  shares. 
May  announced  he  had  bought 
200  A  shares. 

rx>nflirt  of  inleresl? 

Mrs.  Soss  raised  the  question 
whether  ownership  of  company 
stock  might  create  a  conflict  of 
interest  for  Times  reporters  and 
editors.  Sulzberger  replied  that 
there  had  been  no  experience 
showing  a  Times  reporter  had 
been  influenced  by  his  compen¬ 
sation  or  shareowning.  He  added 
that  most  of  the  stock  option 
was  made  available  to  senior 
executiv’es  of  the  company. 

At  the  end  of  1969,  about  67,- 
000  shares  were  owned  by  2,700 
employes  who  exercised  an  op¬ 
tion  when  the  stock  was  at 
$35.70  a  share.  About  40  per¬ 
cent  of  the  staff  has  pledges  to 
buy  155,000  more  shares  offered 
since  last  October  at  $16.73  a 
share. 

The  publisher  said  he  was 
“ever  hopeful”  that  members  of 
the  various  unions  would  become 
l)artners.  In  line  with  this  com¬ 
ment,  Mrs.  Soss  observed  that 
the  company  report  showed  a 
widow’s  pension  of  $10,000  a 
year  for  Mrs.  Iphigene  Ochs 
Sulzberger,  mother  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  and  she  thought  she  was 
entitled  to  the  same  percentage 
increase  as  that  given  in  the 
labor  contracts.  This,  she  fig¬ 
ured,  would  bring  the  amount 
to  $14,258  for  Mrs.  Sulzberger, 
whether  it  be  “just  pin  money” 
or  something  else. 

The  secretary,  C.  Raymond 
Hulsart,  reported  there  are  now 
about  10,000  holders  of  Times 
stock. 

Irving  L.  Dilliard,  retired  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis- 
patch,  spoke  as  the  owner  of  100 
shares,  complimenting  the  edi¬ 
tor  on  establishing  the  Op  Ed 


feature  and  adding  letters  to 
the  editor.  He  also  suggested 
that  some  postage  expense 
could  be  saved  if  the  company 
reports  were  sent  out  bulk  mail 
instead  of  first  class. 

Sulzberger  sympathized  with 
another  shareholder,  an  em¬ 
ploye,  who  asked  if  anything 
was  being  done  to  eliminate  the 
ink  mist  that  permeates  the 
Times  building.  The  publisher 
said  various  devices  have  been 
tried  but  none  has  been  found 
totally  effective — the  black  mist 
even  gets  up  the  elevator  shafts 
to  the  14th  floor,  the  top  execu¬ 
tive  level. 

First  quarter  down 

Results  for  the  first  quarter 
of  1971  reflected  the  “murky” 
economy,  Sulzberger  reported, 
and  per-share  earnings  dropped 
from  34  cents  a  year  ago  to  20 
cents.  Profit  fell  from  $3  mil¬ 
lion  to  $1.8  million,  due  largely 
to  a  14  percent  decline  in  ad¬ 
vertising,  half  of  which  was  in 
Help  Wanted.  Total  revenue 
went  down  from  $59.3  million 
to  $56.2  million. 

Selling  advertising  is  very 
difficult  today,  the  publisher  re¬ 
marked.  One  ray  of  hope,  he 
said,  was  last  Sunday’s  paper 
which  carried  125,000  more  lines 
of  advertising  than  the  compar¬ 
able  issue  a  year  ago.  New 
neighborhood  editions  (Brook¬ 
lyn,  Long  Island,  Westchester, 
etc.)  and  free-standing  inserts 
are  helping  to  increase  the  rev¬ 
enue  of  the  Sunday  Times.  But 
the  International  Edition,  which 
the  Times  owns  jointly  with  the 
Washington  Post  and  Whitney 
Communications,  has  the  same 
problem  as  new'spapers  here  in 
getting  advertising. 

Into  cassettes? 

Mrs.  Soss  inquired  if  the 
Times  was  getting  into  the  cas¬ 
sette  business  and  the  chairman 
misunder.stood  her  to  say  “sex” 
business.  But  that  was  straight¬ 
ened  out  quickly  and  Mrs.  Soss 
was  assured  that  the  Times  is 
keeping  abreast  of  developments. 
That  isn’t  enough,  she  retorted, 
the  Times  should  keep  ahead 
and  become  the  IBM  of  the  cas¬ 
sette  field.  She  added  some  ad¬ 
vice  about  coverage  of  sex  in  the 
news. 

Several  times  shareholders 
shouted  at  the  Gilbert-Soss- 
I  Davis  combination  to  keep  quiet 
and  let  the  business  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  be  transacted.  At  the  open- 
1  ing  of  the  meeting  about  150 
'  people,  many  of  them  Times  em- 

>  ployes,  were  present  but  that 
number  dwindled  as  the  discus¬ 
sion  broke  into  the  lunch  hour. 

Upon  adjournment  at  1:12 

►  p.m.,  the  chairman  announced 
■  that  next  year’s  meeting  would 
I  have  a  10  a.m.  .starting  time. 
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It’s  an  era  of  change 
to  electronic  systems 


Advances  in  printing  tech- 
nolog>'  are  rapidly  taking  the 
lead  out  of  ne\vspai)er  shop  op¬ 
erations. 

On  this  theme,  Richard  C. 
Steele,  president  of  the  ANPA 
Research  Institute,  told  ANPA 
members  in  their  annual  meet¬ 
ing  this  week  that  he’s  con¬ 
vinced  that  “practically  every 
ANPA  newspaper  in  the  coun¬ 
try*  will  be  using  a  lot  of  elec¬ 
tronic  equipment  before  the 
end  of  this  decade.” 

The  CRT  (cathode  ray  tube), 
video  displays,  optical  scanning 
readers,  etc.  is  not  blue  sky; 
it’s  here,  said  Steele,  who  is 
publisher  of  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  &  Gazette, 
where  many  of  the  new  tech¬ 
niques  are  being  used  in  daily 
production. 

Steele  opened  his  report  by 
drawing  a  pictui*e  of  contrast 
l)etween  the  “hot  metal”  news¬ 
paper  plant  of  10  years  ago 
and  today’s  shops  that  resemble 
banking  houses.  His  commen¬ 
tary,  with  slides: 

M  hat  a  difference! 

“Here  you  see  a  typical  small 
hot-metal  newspaper  plant  of 
ten  years  ago.  You  can  readily 
see  the  dirt  and  almost  feel  the 
heat  being  generated  by  the 
lead  pots  and  stereo  plate-cast¬ 
ing  machines. 

“The  slow  and  cumbersome 
linecasting  machines  with  their 
untimely  jams  and  metal 
squirts — and  unpredictable  me¬ 
chanical-error  factor.  Machines 
to  produce  a  variety  of  type 
sizes  for  one  ad  and  the  ex¬ 
tensive  assortments  of  bits  and 
pieces  required  for  the  metal 
carpentry  so  necessary  in  pro¬ 
ducing  a  hot  metal  form. 

“The  venerable  platecasting 
machines  fed  by  molten  hot 
metal  pots  to  feed  their  insati¬ 
able  appetites  required  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  heavyweight  plates  re¬ 
quired  for  the  press  run. 

“The  old  letterpress  units 
grunting  and  groaning  in  a 
clatter  of  whirling  plates  sur¬ 
rounded  by  an  atmosphere  of 
ink  mist  and  oil. 

“You  must  admit  that  they 
were  a  builder  of  he-men. 
Imagine  stripping  a  complete 
dress  of  45-pound  plates  from 
the  press  after  the  run. 

“In  the  early  1960’s,  the 
ANPA/RI  advocated  the  need 
for  new  offset  equipment  and, 
in  less  than  10  years,  over  600 
daily  newspapers  have  imple- 
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mented  new  systems  that  they 
hadn’t  even  thought  possible  to 
develop  back  then. 

“Here  is  a  short  sequence  re¬ 
lating  to  a  modern  offset  daily 
newspaper  operation  and  the 
transformation  that  has  oc¬ 
curred  within  the  last  decade. 

“No,  this  is  not  the  local 
bank.  The  tiled  and  carpeted 
flooring,  the  draperies,  and  cur¬ 
tains  are  all  part  of  today’s 
modern  offset  newspaper.  The 
composing  room  has  an  almost 
clinical  atmosphere  about  it. 
High-speed  phototypesetting 
machines  with  their  blinking 
lights  quietly  operating  at  the 
command  of  computer-gener¬ 
ated  instructions  at  three  to 
four  times  the  speed  of  even 
the  fastest  hot  metal  linecast¬ 
ing  machines. 

“Photo-images  produce  light¬ 
weight  plates  that  would  be  a 
scrawny  90-pound  weakling’s 
dream.  Imagine  carrying  a  full 
pre.ss  dress  of  plates  under 
your  arms. 

“The  high-speed  offset  press 
which,  only  10  years  or  so  ago, 
was  only  a  germ  of  an  idea. 
Today,  these  presses  are  liter¬ 
ally  producing  magazine-qual¬ 
ity  newspapers  at  speeds  of 
over  60,000  copies  per  hour. 

“What  a  difference!” 

Change  in  a  decade 

More  than  30  phototypeset¬ 
ting  units  now  on  the  market, 
Steele  said,  but  “more  impor¬ 
tant  is  that  the  ANPA/RI  is 
calling  for  all  80  to  be  re¬ 
placed  in  the  next  decade  by 
ultra-high-speed  CRT  type¬ 
setters  priced  and  designed  so 
that  even  the  smallest  ANPA 
member  will  be  all  electronic. 

“You  may  be  shaking  your 
heads  in  wonderment  or  doubt 
but  the  fact  is  that  we  are  in¬ 
volved  in  an  electronic  revolu¬ 
tion,”  Steele  declared.  “Our 
newspapers  will  never  be  the 
same — make  no  mistake  about 
it! 

“While  the  new  technology 
will  cut  costs,  the  really  impor¬ 
tant  aspect  of  its  application 
lies  in  its  long-term  product 
improvement  possibilities.  Right 
now  it  is  difficult  for  the  man¬ 
agement  team  to  see  the  trees 
for  the  forest.  Many  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  new  equip¬ 
ment  and  therefore  can’t  assist 
in  making  plans  for  its  intelli¬ 
gent  application.  It’s  in  your 
best  interest  if  your  manage¬ 
ment  team  is  exposed  to  the 
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new  technology  and  thinking.” 

Savings  in  cost 

Jules  S.  Tewlow,  director  of 
special  projects  for  the  Re¬ 
search  Institute,  also  stressed 
that  new  telecommunications 
techniques  hold  the  promise  of 
not  only  being  able  to  transmit 
infomiation  faster  but  at  less 
cost. 

“Before  this  decade  is  over,” 
he  predicted,  “the  wire  services 
will  be  offering  you  an  on-de¬ 
mand  type  of  news  service  and 
deliver  that  information  over 
telephone  lines  in  bursts  of 
2,000  to  3,000  words  per  min¬ 
ute  instead  of  the  low*  speed 
broadcast  services  you  now  re¬ 
ceive.  Likewise,  your  reporters 
and  photographers  will  be  send¬ 
ing  you  their  stories  and  pic¬ 
tures  from  remote  locations  via 
telephone  facilities  in  tens  of 
seconds  not  tens  of  minutes.” 
• 

Social  news  staffers 
receive  parity  in  pay 

A  two-year  contract  increas¬ 
ing  key  top  minimums  $45.31 
and  raising  social  reporters  to 
parity  with  an  $80.47  increase 
has  been  negotiated  by  the  Van¬ 
couver-New  Westminster  Guild 
at  the  Columbian  newspapers. 
The  top  for  reporters  and  dis¬ 
play  salesmen  is  raised  to 
$209.52 — up  $19.93  retroactive 
to  March  1,  $14.50  next  March 
1,  $7.25  July  1,  1972,  and  $3.63 
Nov.  1,  1972. 

The  company  agreed  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  joint  plantwide  pension 
plan  during  the  life  of  the  con¬ 
tract,  with  the  publisher  con¬ 
tributing  50  cents  a  shift  per 
employe. 


Chait  elected 
by  Newspaper  1 

Frederick  Chait  was  elected 
to  a  second  term  as  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Newspaper  1,  it 
was  announced  by  Mac  G.  Mor¬ 
ris,  president  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  after  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  sales  organization  April  19 
in  New  York. 

Chait  is  president  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  Newspapers  Inc.  which 
includes  the  Phidalelphia  In¬ 
quirer  and  the  Philadelphia 
Daily  News,  in  the  Knight 
group. 

The  board  also  elected 
Thomas  Vail,  president,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor,  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  to  vicechairman  of 
the  board. 

W.  Wally  Meyer,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  advertising  director, 
Kansas  City  Star  &  Times,  and 
Frank  E.  Warren,  president. 
Houston  Chronicle,  were  elected 
to  the  executive  committee. 

The  following  members  of  the 
executive  committee  were  re¬ 
elected:  Francis  L.  Dale,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher,  Cincinnati 
Enquirer;  James  J.  Daly,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager, 
Washington  Post;  William  A. 
Dyer  Jr.,  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  Indianapolis  Star 
and  Indianapolis  News;  Lyle  A. 
Johnson,  vicepresident  and  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  San  Francisco 
Newspaper  Printing  Company; 
Walter  C.  Kurz,  president.  Trib¬ 
une  Company,  Chicago;  Robei’t 
D.  Nelson,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager,  Los 
Angeles  Times;  and  Jack  Tar¬ 
ver,  president,  Atlanta  Journal 
and  Constitution. 


Goss  Metro  presses 


ordered  in 

The  Pulitzer  Publishing  Co. 
has  placed  an  order  for  five 
Goss  Metro  offset  presses  built 
by  MGD  Graphic  Systems  for 
installation  in  two  plants  where 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  and 
the  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat 
will  be  printed. 

Announcement  of  the  order 
was  made  this  week  following  a 
decision  to  begin  full  conversion 
from  letterpress  to  offset.  A  sat¬ 
ellite  offset  plant  w*ill  be  built 
in  St.  Louis  County  and  offset 
production  is  scheduled  to  start 
there  in  about  two  years. 

The  letterpress  presses  now 
being  used  in  the  newspaper’s 
building  at  Twelfth  Street  and 
Franklin  Avenue  will  be  moved 


St.  Louis 

out  when  the  new  equipment  is 
in  operation. 

The  new  plant  will  be  in  the 
Northwest  Industrial  Center,  at 
the  intersection  of  Fee  Fee  Road 
and  Dunlap  Boulevard.  The  site 
is  in  an  unincorporated  area  of 
St.  Louis  County,  in  the  Mary¬ 
land  Heights  area,  about  a  mile 
west  of  Lindbergh  Boulevard 
and  a  mile  east  of  1-244. 

The  building  will  have  ap¬ 
proximately  90,000  square  feet, 
in  a  one-story  structure. 

Four  of  the  new  Metro  presses 
will  be  placed  in  the  satellite 
plant  and  one  in  the  building  at 
Twelfth  and  Franklin,  where 
an  offset  press  has  been  in  op¬ 
eration  27  months. 
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UPl  EDITOR  Roger  Tatarian  makes  his  report  to  United  Press  In- 
ternational  clients  at  the  annual  breakfast  meeting  in  the  Waldorf- 

Nixon  and  the  Press: 


a  feeling  of  distrust 


Ity  l^iiura  iliiainson 

Eugene  V.  Risher,  United 
Press  International’s  White 
House  correspondent,  analyzed 
President  Nixon’s  relationship 
with  the  press  before  the  Mon¬ 
day  breakfast  meeting  of  UPI 
clients  in  the  Grand  Ballroom 
of  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel. 

“There  is  no  doubt  Mr.  Nixon 
feels  the  adversary  relationship 
with  the  press  more  deeply  than 
most  of  his  predecessors,’’  the 
correspondent  said.  “And  he  is  a 
formidable  adversary".  I  some¬ 
times  have  the  feeling  when  he 
walks  out  of  his  news  confer¬ 
ences  he  is  a  little  disappointed 
he  did  not  meet  a  stiffer  chal¬ 
lenge.” 

Pointing  out  that  the  two 
basic  news  services,  UPI  and 
AP,  cover  the  President  “cus- 
todially,”  going  every’where  he 
goes,  and  that  in  past  adminis¬ 
trations  this  has  led  to  “valu¬ 
able  insights  into  the  character 
of  the  man  we  spend  most  of  our 
time  writing  about,”  Risher  said 
that  in  Nixon’s  case,  this  is 
much  less  so. 

“His  associations  with  the 
press  are  never  casual,”  he  said. 
“They  are  sometimes  social  but 
always  guarded.  Most  newsmen 
feel  they  know  little  about  the 
private  Nixon. 

“I  think  this  is  unfortunate. 
The  President  to  me  is  a  fas¬ 
cinating  man  and  has  a  great 
deal  more  charm  than  is  gener¬ 
ally  knovm.  But  he  feels — and 
this  is  reflected  in  the  attitudes 
of  other  top  level  White  House 
aides — that  the  press  is  either 
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incapable  or  unwilling  to  ac¬ 
curately  reflect  his  motives  and 
his  personality. 

“This  is  a  basic  distrust  of 
the  press  over  and  beyond  the 
normal  adversary  relationship. 
It  has  engendered  in  many 
newsmen  a  mutual  feeling  of 
distrust,  a  feeling  that  they  are 
being  manipulated  and  not  get¬ 
ting  an  accurate  view.” 

Monitoring  system 

Risher  outlined  what  he  term¬ 
ed  the  President’s  establishment 
of  an  “elaborate  apparatus  of 
advertising  and  public  relations 
experts  for  monitoring  and  in¬ 
fluencing  what  is  written  about 
him.” 

Presidential  staffers  daily 
monitor  all  network  news  broad¬ 
casts,  wire  services,  approxi¬ 
mately  55  newspapers  and  about 
20  columnists,  and  each  week 
read  more  than  a  dozen  maga¬ 
zines  and  periodically  analyze 
foreign  press  reports  —  their 
work  being  condensed  into  about 
30  typewritten  pages  placed  on 
the  President’s  desk  each  morn¬ 
ing,  according  to  Risher. 

“In  addition,  the  White  House 
staff  makes  periodic  analyses  of 
individual  newsmen  and  organi¬ 
zations  to  determine  if  they  are 
— by  White  House  standards — 
fair  minded  or  biased,  sympa¬ 
thetic  or  unsympathetic. 

“It’s  from  these  studies  that 
V’ice  President  Agnew  gets  much 
of  the  ammunition  he  uses,  and 
they  also  frequently  determine 


what  information  is  leaked  to 
whom.” 

The  war  problem 

Risher  told  the  audience  of 
newspaper  executives  that  the 
President  is  “quite  aware  of  the 
great  and  growing  sentiment 
against  the  war.  But — and  this 
is  very  important — he  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  regardless  of  how 
unpopular  the  war  is,  losing  it 
would  be  much  more  unpopular. 

“I  think  he  believes  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States 
would  accept  something  less 
than  victory  in  Vietnam  in  order 
to  end  the  agony.  But  he  has 
long  held  the  view  that  a  defeat 
would  bring  about  an  outpour¬ 
ing  of  recrimination  and  bitter¬ 
ness  far  .surpassing  the  protests 
against  the  war.” 

The  “politically  acceptable 
level”  of  the  U.S.  role  in  Viet¬ 
nam,  Risher  concluded,  is  far 
from  certain.  “A  good  guess 
would  be  a  force  of  50,000  troops 
or  less  by  the  summer  of  1972 
with  a  further  reduction  by  elec¬ 
tion  day  and  at  least  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  a  full  withdrawal  in 
exchange  for  American  prison- 


The  whole  story 

The  UPI  business  session  in¬ 
cluded  greetings  from  president 
Mims  Thomason.  Vicepresident/ 
editor  Roger  Tatarian  intro¬ 
duced  Risher  and  UPI  staff  re¬ 
porter  Thomas  Powers,  who  told 
how  he  and  Lucinda  Franks 
wrote  the  prize-winning  in-depth 
series  on  Diana  Oughton,  the 
small-town  girl  who  had  become 
a  revolutionary  and  finally  a 


terrorist  at  the  time  she  was 
killed  in  the  Greenwich  village 
townhouse  explosion. 

Observing  that  he  is  in  favor 
of  long  stories.  Powers  said  that 
while  reports  which  appeared  in 
the  first  days  after  Diana’s 
death  captured  the  essence  they 
did  not  back  up  that  story  with 
details  which  made  it  come 
alive.  “UPI  gave  Lucinda  and 
me  the  space  to  write  the  whole 
story.  It  was  the  accumulation 
of  detail,  the  sense  of  proceeding 
step  by  step  through  an  entire 
life,  that  allowed  the  full  im¬ 
pact  of  Diana’s  story  to 

emerge.” 

♦  *  * 

Resistance  to  subpoena 

Roger  Tatarian,  editor  of 

United  Press  International,  told 
the  annual  meeting  that  UPI 
was  recently  served  with  a  sub¬ 
poena  demanding  copies  of  dis¬ 
patches  transmitted  about  the 
local  Black  Panther  cases. 

Tatarian  stated:  “We  took 

this  position:  we  will  willingly 
comply  with  requests  having  to 
do  with  material  actually  put 
into  service,  and  we  will  not  ob¬ 
ject  to  the  summoning  of  our 
reporters  if  they  are  wanted 
solely  to  authenticate  what  has 
gone  out  on  the  wires.  But  we 
will  resist  any  subpoena  whose 
purpose  is  to  fish  for  informa¬ 
tion  that  has  not  been  put  into 
service. 

“Our  stand  is  thus  in  total 
support  of  CBS’  position  with 
regard  to  the  Staggers  Commit¬ 
tee  and  of  the  resolution  adopted 
by  the  ASNE  in  Washington 
last  week.” 
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Global  hookup  works 
at  AP  annual  meeting 


By  Craig  Tomkinsoii 

Now  accustomed  to  the 
sophistication  of  modern  tech¬ 
nology,  members  attending  the 
Monday  morning  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Associated  Press, 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
were  given  the  opportunity  to 
hear  from,  and  query,  live,  six 
AP  correspondents  from  points 
around  the  world. 

A  seventh  correspondent, 
John  Roderick,  who  recently  en¬ 
tered  Communist  China  with 
the  U.S.  table  tennis  team,  was 
heard  from  via  tape  recording. 

The  program,  which  was 
done  with  the  technical  assist¬ 
ance  of  ABC,  heard  correspond¬ 
ents:  Roy  Essoyan,  from  Bei¬ 
rut;  Richard  Pyle,  from  Sai¬ 
gon;  Hal  McClure,  from  Tel 
Aviv;  John  Bausman,  from 
Moscow;  Richard  O’Regan, 
from  London;  and  John  Mey- 
land,  from  Caracas,  talk  about 
events  in  their  areas. 

While  the  correspondents 
talked  via  the  live  hookup  the 
membership  at  the  Waldorf 
was  given  a  split  screen  slide 
presentation  showing  the  cor¬ 
respondent  on  one  side,  and 
scenes  from  the  correspondent’s 
area  on  the  other. 

When  the  six  talks  were  com¬ 
pleted,  the  audience  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  ask  the  AP  staff¬ 
ers  questions  concerning  their 
areas. 

The  most  impressive  aspect 
of  the  pi’esentation  was  that  it 


wasn’t  full  of  the  usual  snafus 
associated  with  this  kind  of  glo¬ 
bal  hookup.  Everything  worked. 

The  regionalization  of  the 
computerized  AP  news  han¬ 
dling  service  was  “just  a  con¬ 
cept  two  years  ago,”  general 
manager  Wes  Gallagher  told 
the  meeting.  Now,  he  pointed 
out,  two  hub  areas,  Atlanta  and 
Chicago,  are  in  operation,  and 
four  are  scheduled  to  begin  this 
year.  They  are:  Kansas  City, 
serving  Kansas,  Missouri,  Okla¬ 
homa,  Iowa,  and  Nebraska; 
Boston  to  serve  New  England 
and  New  York;  Columbus  to 
seiwe  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky, 
and  West  Virginia;  and  Seattle 
seiwing  Washington,  Oregon, 
Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  and 
Colorado. 

Three  more  regional  systems 
are  scheduled  for  startup  in 
1972,  completing  the  national 
network. 

It  was  also  two  years  ago 
that  the  AP  membership  first 
heard  about  use  of  cathode  ray, 
or  video  display,  editing  ter¬ 
minals  by  the  AP. 

On  Monday,  David  L.  Bowen, 
AP’s  director  of  communica¬ 
tions,  was  not  only  able  to  give 
a  progress  report  on  the  use  of 
the  terminals,  but  predicted 
that  their  use  would  save  the 
AP  about  $750,000  a  year,  a 
figure  which,  he  said,  would  in¬ 
crease. 

This  would  come  about,  he 


explained,  because  of  lower 
staffing  requirements  and  job 
attrition.  The  AP  recently  won 
arbitration  with  the  labor- 
unions  giving  the  AP  full  con¬ 
trol  of  CRT’s,  (E&P,  April 
10). 

Bowen  said  staff  reactions  to 
the  new  device  (the  AP  uses 
Hendrix  tei-minals  exclusively) 
have  been  good,  and  to  date  no 
one  has  refused  to  adjust  to 
their  use. 

He  further  said  that  some 
tj-pes  of  copy,  weather  reports 
for  instance,  “are  not  appro¬ 
priate  for  CRT’s”  and  will  be 


moved  by  the  conventional 
means.  “We’ll  mix  the  old  and 
the  new  tools,”  he  added. 

Change  rule 

In  the  business  segment  of 
Monday’s  meeting,  the  member¬ 
ship  voted  unanimously  to 
abolish  an  AP  by-laws  rule 
making  it  mandatory  that  at 
least  one  director  of  AP  be  a 
resident  of  New  York  State. 

The  requirement  had  been 
based  on  New  York  State  cor¬ 
poration  law,  and  the  change 
was  made  possible  by  a  recent 
amendment  of  that  law. 


Miller  reelected  president  of  AP 


Paul  Miller,  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Gan¬ 
nett  Company  Inc.,  was  re¬ 
elected  president  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  this  week  for  his 
tenth  term.  He  represents  mem¬ 
bership  from  the  Rochester 
(N.Y.)  Times-Union. 

Other  officers  chosen  at  the 
organization  meeting  of  the  new 
board  of  directors  on  Tuesday 
in  New  York  are: 

First  vicepresident — Richard 
Lloyd  Jones  Jr.,  Tulsa  (Okla.) 
Tribune. 

Second  vicepresident — D.  Ten¬ 
nant  Bryan,  Richmond  (Va.) 
Xeivs-Leader  and  Times-Dis- 
patch. 

Secretary — Harry  T.  Mont¬ 
gomery. 

Treasurer — James  F.  Tomlin¬ 
son. 

Votes  for  directors 

All  incumbents  were  reelected 
to  three-year  terms  on  the  board 
in  the  membership  balloting, 
with  the  following  votes: 

Otis  Chandler,  Los  Angeles 


Times,  8,967. 

Richard  C.  Steele,  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  &  Gazette, 
7,962. 

James  S.  Copley,  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union,  7,668. 

Thomas  Vail,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  7,083. 

J.  Kelly  Sisk,  Greenville  (S. 
C.)  Piedmont,  6,780. 

From  cities  with  less  than 
50,000  population : 

Robert  M.  White  II,  Mexico 
(Mo.)  Ledger,  6,427. 

Votes  for  other  nominees 
were : 

Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger,  iVcu; 
York  Times,  5,762. 

Newbold  Noyes  Jr.,  Washing¬ 
ton  Star,  4,687. 

J.  W.  Gallivan,  Salt  Lake 
Tribune,  3,669. 

Porter  Dickinson,  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin,  3,474. 

Hugh  B.  Patterson  Jr.,  Ar¬ 
kansas  Gazette,  2,630. 

From  cities  under  50,000: 

J.  M.  McClelland  Jr.,  Long- 
vieiv  (Wash.)  Daily  News,  5,- 
259. 


Nominees  for  directors  for  Associated  Press  were  introduced  be¬ 
fore  the  voting  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Associated  Press 
April  19  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria. 
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Brian  Lanker,  Topeka,  1 
Photographer  of  Year 


Bi'ian  Laiiker,  To/ieka  (Kan¬ 
sas)  Cnpitnl-Jountdl,  was  de¬ 
clared  Newsi)aper  Photograph¬ 
er  of  the  Year,  and  James 
Amos  of  National  Geographic 
magazine  was  named  Magazine 
Photogra))her  of  the  Year  in 
the  28th  annual  Pictures  of  the 
Year  Competition. 

These  are  considered  the  two 
highest  awards  for  pictorial  re- 
j)orting  in  1970.  For  Amos  it 
was  a  repeat  performance,  since 
he  also  won  the  top  magazine 
award  in  1969. 

The  awards  were  announced 
at  the  University  of  Missouri 
by  the  sponsors  of  the  event, 
the  National  Press  Photograph¬ 
ers  Association,  the  School  of 
Journalism  of  the  University 
of  Missouri,  and  Universal  Sci¬ 
ence  News  Inc.,  of  Tomball, 
Texas. 

Portfolios  of  the  two  photog- 
I’aphers  were  selected  over 
those  of  294  other  competitors 
in  the  portfolio  category.  A  to¬ 
tal  of  618  photographers  from 
.'18  states,  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  and  Canada  entered  a 
total  of  10,826  pictures  in  the 
contest’s  26  categories,  making 
this  the  biggest  contest  ever  in 
the  28-year  histoi*y  of  the  POY. 

The  award  for  the  Best 
Newspaper  Use  of  Photographs 
went  to  the  now  defunct  The 
Paper  of  Oshkosh,  Wis. 

The  Picture  Editor’s  Award 
for  daily  or  Sunday  newspaper 
was  won  by  Bill  Kuykendall 
of  the  Worthington  (Minn.) 
Globe. 

The  Picture  Editor’s  Award 
for  Sunday  newspaper  maga¬ 
zines  was  won  by  Maurice  Till¬ 
man  of  the  Louisville  Cojcrier- 
Joumal  and  Tinves. 

The  judges  declared  no  con¬ 
test  in  the  Best  Use  of  Pho¬ 
tographs  in  magazines  and 
Magazine  Picture  Editor  classi¬ 
fications  because  of  lack  of  en¬ 
tries. 

First  and  second  runners-up 
for  Newspaper  Photographer  of 
the  Year  were  J.  Bruce  Bau¬ 
mann  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.)  Press  and  Paul  Se- 
queira,  freelance  of  Chicago. 

James  Sugar  of  the  National 
Geographic  and  Co  Rentmees- 
ter  of  Life  were  runners-up  as 
Magazine  Photographers  Of 
The  Year. 

In  addition  to  his  top  award, 
Banker’s  entries  won  him  two 
first  prizes,  three  seconds,  five 
in  shows,  and  a  total  of  $350 
in  cash  prizes.  Amos’  winning 


l)ortfolio  also  rated  two  first 
l)rizes,  two  seconds  and  a  third 
place  in  the  individual  cate¬ 
gories,  with  a  total  of  $350  in 
cash  prizes. 

The  winnei's  and  honorable 
mentions  follow. 

NEW.SPAPEKS 

Spot  News  —  Roger  Bock- 
rath,  N«w.  Rafael  (Calif.)  Inde- 
pendent-Journal,  first  place 
with  his  picture  of  the  Marin 
County  (Courthouse  shootout; 
John  P.  Filo  of  the  Turentnm 
(Pa.)  Valley  Daily  News,  sec¬ 
ond  with  “The  Firing  Line,” 
and  Ron  Moscati,  Buffalo 
(N.Y.)  Courier-Express,  third 
with  “Leap  For  Life.” 

General  News  —  First,  G. 
Thomas  Hardin,  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier-Journal  and 
Times  with  “Mountain  Fu¬ 
neral”;  second,  Roddey  Mims  of 
United  Press  International  with 
“Greetings,”  and  third,  Dan 
Poush  of  the  Ventura  (Calif.) 
Star-Free  Press,  with  “8-Mile 
Fire  Front.”  Honorable  men¬ 
tions  went  to  Bill  McCallister 
of  the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Ob¬ 
server,  Charles  W.  Harrity  of 
the  Associated  Press,  and  Mi¬ 
chael  Evans  of  the  New  York 
Times. 

Sports  —  First,  Jeff  Jacob¬ 
sen,  Topeka  (Kan.)  Capital- 
Journal,  with  “You  Make  It 
Look  So  Easy”;  second,  Brian 
Lanker  with  “Struggle  For 
Comeback,”  and  third,  Paul  Se- 
queira  with  “Touchdowm.” 

Feature  Pictures  —  First, 
Barry  L.  Thumma  of  the  Lan¬ 
caster  (Pa.)  New  Era  with 
“The  President”;  second,  Gro¬ 
ver  W.  Cummings  of  the  To¬ 
ledo  (Ohio)  Blade  with  “Fin¬ 
ger  Talk,”  and  third,  M.  Leon 
Lopez  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  with  “By  The  Seat  Of 
The  Pants”. 

Picture  Story — New'S — First, 
Gary  Settle  of  the  New  York 
Times,  with  “Rock  Riot”;  sec¬ 
ond,  C.  Thomas  Hardin  with 
“Tragedy  At  Hyden,”  and 
third,  Blair  Pittman  of  the 
Houston  Chronicle,  with  “Good¬ 
bye  Trees”.  Honorable  mentions 
went  to  Ray  Matjasic  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Harry 
Naltchayan  of  the  Washington 
Post,  and  Ron  Overdahl  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal. 

Pictorial — Erwin  Gebhard  of 
the  Milwaukee  Journal,  first 
with  “Come  Fly  With  Me,” 
Garry  Settle  second  with 


This  photo  is  an  excerpt  from  the  portfolio  of  Brian  Lanker  of 
the  Topeka  (Kansas)  Capital-Journal.  The  portfolio  won  him  the 
coveted  title  Newspaper  Photographer  Of  The  Year.  The  photo¬ 
graph  was  part  of  a  feature  picture  story  titled,  "America  In  His 
Hands — Thomas  Hart  Benton." 


“Braddock,  Pa.,”  and  Mike  Fargo  (N.D.)  Forum  with 
Carlton  of  the  Punxsutawney  “Bach’s  Wife”;  second,  Brian 
(Pa.)  Spirit,  third  for  “Rainy  Lanker  with  “Death  Of  A 
Day”.  Neighborhood,”  and  third,  Gor- 

Color  (Unposed)  —  Nick  Ar-  don  Baer  of  the  Cincinnati 
royo  of  the  Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Post  and  Times-Star  with 
Post-Times,  first  with  “Teenage  “Pride”. 

Punishment,”  Ricardo  J.  Ferro  Feature  Picture  Story — First 
of  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  and  second,  Brian  Lanker  with 
Times,  second  with  “I  Have  “Sweet  Land  Of  Liberty”  and 
Met  The  Lord,”  and  John  Ahl-  “America  In  His  Hands  — 
hauser  of  the  Milwaukee  Jour-  Thomas  Hart  Benton,”  and 
nal,  third  with  “Green  County  third,  Henry  Barnett  of  the 
Harvest”.  Des  Moines  Register  with 

Color  (Controlled)  —  First,  “Tramp”. 

John  Croft  of  the  Minneapolis  MArA7ixirc 

Tribune,  with  “Crecopia  Moth”; 

second,  Richard  Olsenius,  also  New's  Documentary  —  First, 
of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  George  Silk  of  Life  with  “Duck 
with  “Prarie  Church,”  and  Drowned  In  Oil”;  second,  Fred 
third,  Gordon  Harding  of  the  Ward  of  Black  Star  with  “Lima 
Louisville  Courier -Journal  and  Earthquake  Victim,”  and  third. 
Times,  with  “The  Swing”.  James  Sugar  of  National  Geo- 

Sports  Picture  Story — First,  graphic  with  “Washington 
Brian  Lanker  with  “Row,  March”. 

Row,  Row  Your  B-B-Boat”;  New's  Documentary  Picture 
second,  Blair  Pittman  of  the  Story — First,  Fred  Ward  with 
Houston  Chronicle,  with  “Hap-  “Childbirth”;  second,  James 
py  Loser,”  and  third,  Wilton  Amos  with  “R  &  R,”  and  third, 
Abel  of  the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  James  P.  Blair  of  the  National 
Observer,  with  “School  Of  Geographic  with  “Pollution”. 
Hard  Falls”.  Co  Rentmeester  received  an 

Portrait  and  Personality  —  honorable  mention. 

First,  C.  Hvidston  III  of  the  (Continued  on  page  56) 
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Ad  bureau  to  put  up  defense 
of  newspapers’  top  news  spot 


liy  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 

In  the  quest  to  expand  news- 
))ai)eis’  share  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  pie,  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  will  lean  more  on  selling 
newspapers  as  the  top  informa¬ 
tion  medium. 

“Information  is  newspapers 
stock  in  trade,  and  information 
rather  than  exhoi-tation  is  the 
growth  aspect  of  advertising  in 
an  era  of  ever  more  numerous 
messages,”  Leo  \V.  Bogart,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Bureau,  de¬ 
clared  April  20  at  the  Bureau’s 
annual  meeting  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel. 

“Marketers  must  be  more  se¬ 
lective  in  zeroing  in  on  the  ac¬ 
tive  customers  who  ai’e  already 
interested  in  what  they  have 
to  say,”  Bogart  said. 

Age  of  consumer 

Jack  Kauffman,  president,  of 
the  945-member  daily  newspa¬ 
per  sales  organization,  noted 
that  “everyone  is  talking  about 
the  new  era  in  advertising  and 
marketing — the  age  of  con¬ 
sumer.” 

“We  newspaper  people  have 
a  gut  conviction  that  consumer¬ 
ism  is  going  to  be  very  good 
for  newspapers,”  said  Kauff¬ 
man,  after  predicting  that  daily 
newspapers  would  add  another 
$2.5  billion  to  annual  advertis¬ 
ing  revenues  in  the  next  five 
years. 

Bogart  said  successful  selling 
of  newspaper  advertising  will 
continue  “only  so  long  as  we 
(newspapers)  remain  unchal¬ 
lenged  as  the  public’s  most  au¬ 
thentic,  believable,  and  com¬ 
prehensive  source  of  infonna- 
tion.” 

That  newspapers  are  the 
number  one  information  me¬ 
dium  has  been  resubstantiated 
in  a  just  completed  nationwide 
Caravan  survey  conducted  by 
Opinion  Research  Corporation. 
Bogart  disclosed  the  findings  to 
the  publishers. 

Bogart  said  the  results,  based 
on  a  sample  of  2,000  respond¬ 
ents,  show  51%  named  news¬ 
papers  as  the  medium  in  which 
they  would  be  most  likely  to 
find  out  all  there  is  about  news 
that  they  are  interested  in. 
Television  news  was  named  by 
45%;  magazines  11%  and  ra¬ 
dio,  13%. 

The  newspaper  lead  in¬ 
creased  to  a  two  to  one  margin, 
he  reported,  when  respondents 
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were  asked  where  they  would 
be  most  likely  to  get  enough 
facts  about  the  news  in  which 
they  were  interested  so  that 
they  could  fully  understand  it. 
Here,  35%  named  newspapers 
as  compared  to  18%  who  said 
television,  and  13%  magazines, 
and  5%  radio. 

Another  question  asked  was: 
“Suppose  there  is  some  news 
that  you  yourself  are  very 
much  interested  in  but  hardly 
any  other  people  wmuld  be  in¬ 
terested  in.  Where  would  you 
be  most  likely  to  find  out  all 
about  it?”  The  findings  were: 


Newspapers  24% 

Television  10% 

Magazines  10% 

Radio  4% 


In  reply  to  the  question: 
“When  you  are  ready  to  buy 
something,  where  are  you  most 
likely  to  find  the  kind  of  ad¬ 
vertising  that  gives  you  the 
facts  you  want  to  know?”  news- 
jiapers  again  emerged  as  the 
strong  favorite;  getting  33% 
of  the  votes  as  against  only 
9%  for  television,  12%  for 
magazines,  and  2%  for  radio. 

Bogart  said  a  third  of  the 
l)eople  said  the  retailer  was  the 
best  source  of  product  facts. 

Twenty-five  percent  named 
newspapers  and  10%,  televi¬ 
sion,  in  response  to  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “Where  are  you  person¬ 
ally  most  likely  to  find  adver¬ 
tising  that  can  be  trusted?” 
14%  said  magazines  and  3% 
said  radio  ads  can  be  trusted. 


In  (piestions  on  the  trends 
of  newspaper  reading  and  tv 
viewing  the  survey  found:  38% 
are  reading  the  new'spaper 
more  than  they  did  a  few  years 
ago;  20%  are  reading  it  less. 
29%  said  they  are  viewing  tele¬ 
vision  more  and  this  same  per¬ 
centage  said  they  are  viewing 
less. 

The  meeting  which  had  a 
standing  room  crowd  was 
opened  by  the  re-elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board,  James  F. 
Chambers,  publisher  of  the 
Dallas  Times  Herald.  He  noted 
that  the  Bureau  was  in  “good 
shape”  and  “financially  on  bud¬ 
get.”  He  said  the  money  was 
being  spent  “pi'udently.” 

$3.5  million  budget 

In  a  business  session,  Kauff¬ 
man  disclosed  that  the  next 
year’s  operating  budget,  begin¬ 
ning  June  1,  would  be  $3.5  mil¬ 
lion.  He  said  a  carryover  of 
$150,000  had  been  placed  in 
reseiwe,  raising  that  fund  to 
about  $600,000. 

Warren  McClure,  publisher, 
Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press 
and  membership  chairman,  re¬ 
ported  a  decline  in  total  mem¬ 
bership.  He  said  the  member¬ 
ship  stands  at  945.  This  brings 
the  total  down  from  the  all- 
time  high  of  1,011  reported  last 
year.  McClure  gave  no  reason 
for  the  loss.  It  is  apparently 
due  to  the  600%  Increase  in 
dues  for  Canadian  newspapers, 
which  was  made  last  year. 


ANPA  aids  effort 
for  truthful  ads 


The  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  supporting  an  effort 
to  eliminate  false  and  mislead¬ 
ing  advertising  at  the  source, 
president  Richard  H.  Blacklidge 
announced  at  the  opening  of  the 
annual  meeting  Tuesday  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel. 

The  publisher  of  the  Kokomo 
(Ind.)  Tribune  disclosed  that 
ANPA  will  cooperate  with  the 
revitalized  Council  of  Better 
Business  Bureaus  in  “its  new 
and  comprehensive  effort  at 
self-regulation.” 

Blacklidge  asserted  the  news- 
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papers  can  parry  criticism  of 
advertising  by  the  sheer  power 
of  example. 

“Newspaper  advertising,”  he 
said,  “has  always  been  more 
complete  and  more  informative 
than  any  other  kind.  It  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  leisurely  examination — 
and  re-examination.  Newspaper 
advertising,  like  the  entire  con¬ 
tent  of  a  newspaper,  is  a  matter 
of  record.  We  must  capitalize  on 
this  advantage  by  seeing  to  it 
that  newspaper  advertising  is 
factual,  truthful  and  not  mislead¬ 
ing.”  {Continued  on  page  16d) 


Following  are  some  edited 
highlights  of  the  reports  made 
by  key  Bureau  sales,  market¬ 
ing,  and  research  personnel  to 
the  publishers: 

AUTOMOTIVE: 

Jack  Kauffman  —  “I’m  the 
salesman  responsible  for  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  and  the  other  auto 
companies.  We  showed  Che\’j' 
how  to  use  full  page  ads  in  the 
spirit  of  the  new  consumerism 
to  provide  detailed  information. 
We  showed  how  a  double  truck 
can  show  a  product  almost  life 
size.  We  showed  how'  Chevy 
could  reach  different  segments 
of  the  market  in  different  parts 
of  the  newspaper. 

Leigh  Dimond  —  Volkswagen 
invests  $25  million  in  advertis¬ 
ing  and  now'  faces  intensified 
competition  from  imports  as 
well  as  from  the  new  U.S.  mini¬ 
cars  and  compacts.  Volkswagen 
is  an  economy  car,  but  VW 
buyers  are  more  likely  to  be 
upscale  than  are  buyers  of  do¬ 
mestic  makes.  This  is  the  gi'oup 
that  newspapers  cover  most 
effectively  and  tv  reaches  least 
effectively.  We’ve  show'ed  this 
to  VW  of  North  America  and 
to  11  of  the  14  distributors. 

Frank  Kilcheski  —  We  made 
a  sale  to  American  Motors 
which  last  year  increased  the 
newspaper  share  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  national  budget  from 
8%  to  24%.  On  top  of  that,  to 
introduce  the  1971  models  AM 
started  a  newspaper  overlay 
campaign  with  local  dealer  list¬ 
ings. 

Frank  Orenstein  —  From  a 
research  standpoint,  we  tested 
the  first  overlay  ads,  in  5  of 
the  17  markets  where  they  ran. 
Before  the  campaign,  30%  said 
AM  cars  were  good-to-excellent 
buys.  After  the  campaign,  43%. 

Leo  Bogart — We’ve  also  been 
working  with  marketing  and 
creative  people  at  the  agencies 
of  Chrysler,  Ford  and  General 
Motors. 


NEW  PRESENTATIONS: 

Bogart  —  We  have  a  new 
presentation  for  Bell  Telephone, 
handled  by  Fred  Williams. 

Fred  Williams  —  This  new 
presentation  is  based  on  an 
analysis  of  phone  traffic.  The 
analysis  suggests  that  new’S 
events  can  radically  change  de¬ 
mand  for  telephone  service  and 
affect  traffic  flow.  We  tell  Bell 
that  their  advertising  should  re¬ 
flect  today’s  special  requirement 
by  anticipating  the  character  of 
traffic  flow.  We  show  them  how 
to  use  newspaper  ads  to  level 
out  up  and  down  traffic  pat¬ 
terns. 

Jack  Raymond  —  We  have  a 
(Continued  on  page  57) 
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Surveys  point  to  need 
for  symptomatic  news 


The  important  news  happen¬ 
ing  today,  which  most  newspa- 
I)ers  are  not  reporting,  is  “tak¬ 
ing  place  inside  people’s  heads,” 
Derick  Daniels,  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  Detroit  Free  Press,  said 
during  a  panel  session  for  the 
over-50,000  Circulation  Group 
at  the  AN  PA  convention  Wed¬ 
nesday. 

Daniels  said  newspapers  have 
responded  to  social  changes  by 
reporting  in  the  “old  fashioned 
way”  those  events  that  become 
apparent.  “The  process  of 
change,”  he  said,  “has  not  l)een 
reported.” 

“Newspapers,”  he  continued, 
“cannot  lack  the  courage  to  be 
contemporary,  they  must  break 
out  of  the  rut.”  News  cannot 
be  confined  to  just  happenings 
and  events,  he  said. 

Daniels  advocated  reporting 
techniques  that  convey  to  read¬ 
ers  what  is  going  on  in  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  mind  before  the  event  takes 
place.  Daniels  urged  editors  to 
develop  “survey  specialists  on 
their  news  staffs.” 

Daniels  said  publishers  must 
unleash  the  full  institutional 
power  of  their  new'spapers  to 
“work  on  little  problems  for 
little  guys.”  He  pointed  out  that 
the  “Action  Line”  column  that 
began  appearing  in  many  papers 
in  the  1960s  is  an  example. 

“Rehavorial  science  reporting” 
is  another  area  that  promises 
important  continuous  depth  of 
newspaper  context,  he  said. 

What  polls  indicate 

Lou  Harris,  who  conducts 
opinion  polls,  set  the  stage  for 
Daniels  by  calling  attention  to 
the  kind  of  world  newspapers 
will  be  serving  in  the  next 
decade. 

Harris  said  surveys  indicate 
that  whites,  earning  between 
$5,000  and  $10,000  a  year  do  not 
want  to  see  change  as  com¬ 
pared  to  the  new  affluent  group 
of  professionals  making  over 
$15,000  who  tend  to  be  progeni¬ 
tors  of  change.  This  group,  he 
said,  is  far  more  tolerant  in  its 
outlook.  They  tend,  he  said,  to 
favor  a  coalition  government  in 
Saigon  and  mod  dress,  and  are 
politically  independent. 

He  said  the  group  has  become 
dominated  by  “computer  types” 
as  well  as  lawyers,  and  doctors. 
The  old  line  executive  is  now  in 
the  minority. 

As  a  result  of  this  transition 
in  society,  Harris  said  he  views 
a  “new  coalition  society  shaping 


up”  which  will  be  pitted  against 
a  group  of  “status  quo  whites,” 
who  are  generally  living  in  rural 
towns  in  the  South.  “They  are 
the  labor  unionist  and  older 
folks  who  would  vote  for  a 
Governor  Wallace  for  Presi¬ 
dent,”  Harris  added.  He  Jioted 
that  they  are  “shrinking  in 
number  and  influence.” 

The  other  element  in  society 
that  newspapers  must  contend 
with,  Harris  said,  are  women. 
He  said  surveys  show  that  wom¬ 
en  for  the  most  part  want  a 
more  active  role  in  the  commun¬ 
ity. 

Harris  said  television  should 
get  the  brunt  of  the  blame  for 
not  doing  more  interpretative  re¬ 
porting.  It  is  tv,  and  not  print 
media,  that  tends  to  report  just 
those  events  and  trends  that  are 
evident  rather  than  the  symp¬ 
toms  that  led  up  to  those  events, 
he  said. 

Edge  over  lelevisioii 

When  it  comes  to  probing 
deeper,  newspapers,  he  said, 
have  an  edge  over  television.  He 
said  a  new’  survey  to  be  released 
in  the  next  few’  w’eeks  w’ill  show’ 
that  “people  are  appreciative  of 
interpretative  reporting  by 
print  media.”  Furthermore,  he 
said  it  W’ill  show’  that  most  peo¬ 
ple  would  rather  see  a  “good 
still  photograph  than  a  moving 
picture.” 

Television  news,  he  thought, 
w’ould  be  “%’ulnerable”  w’hen 
there  are  no  riots,  no  bombs,  no 
w’ar  to  cover  live. 

The  most  poorly  covered  story, 
Harris  .said,  is  the  one  portray¬ 
ing  the  “cooling  of  America”  be¬ 
cause  there  are  no  camnus  riots 
bombs  being  thrown.  “The  fact 
of  the  matter,”  he  said,  “is  pre¬ 
cisely  the  opposite.  Students  are 
heated  up  much  more  than  be¬ 
fore,  but  they  have  learned  it  is 
futile  to  engage  in  a  bloody 
fight  w’ith  the  law’.  Young  peo¬ 
ple  are  learning  how’  to  play  for 
keeps  w’ithin  the  system.  They 
are  past  the  bombing  stage. 
They  are  now’  goiner  to  fight  the 
establishment  on  their  ground 
rules.  This  is  very  evident 
among  the  black  people  today.” 

Points  for  editors 

Norman  Isaacs,  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia  Graduate  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  former  executive  editor 
for  the  LouisvUie  Times  and 
Courier  Jonrual,  sugge.sted  four 
things  that  publishers  must  ac¬ 
complish  within  five  years  to 


you  may  as  w’ell  face  the  facts, 
there  is  a  black  future  in  store 
for  the  cities,”  said  Jackson,  a 
Negro. 

Quoting  W'.  Leonard  Evans 
Jr.,  president  and  editor  of 
Tuesday,  the  supplement  dis¬ 
tributed  in  22  newspapers  to 
black  sections,  Jackson  said 
there  is  a  viable  black  economic 
community  for  iiewspapers  to 
develop. 

“Blacks  represent  the  critical 
margin  of  profit  for  many  news¬ 
papers,”  he  .said.  The  w'ay  to  sell 
new’spapers  to  blacks  in  the  in¬ 
ner  cities  is  by  paying  more  at¬ 
tention  to  them  in  the  news. 

“You  contribute  to  the  myths 


cope  with  change.  community  for  newspapers  to 

They  were,  he  said:  develop. 

1.  Free  the  editor  of  menial  “Blacks  represent  the  critical 

tasks.  margin  of  profit  for  many  news- 

2.  Hire  skilled  manpower.  papers,”  he  said.  The  w'ay  to  sell 

3.  Provide  adequate  training,  new’spapers  to  blacks  in  the  in- 

4.  Provide  the  public  freer  ner  cities  is  by  paying  more  at- 
access  to  the  new’s  columns.  tention  to  them  in  the  new  s. 

Discussing  those  four  points,  “You  contribute  to  the  myths 
Isaacs  said  an  editor  becomes  that  blacks  do  most  of  the  rap- 
a  “real  editor”  only  when  he  is  ing,  killing,  stealing,  and  lying, 
free  from  routine  pressures  and  have  illegitimate  babies  and 
chores  and  can  begin  to  “make  dominate  the  w’elfare  rolls,”  he 
intelligent  use  of  people  and  said.  “You  have  covered  the  bad 
spend  tbe  newspaper’s  money  and  ignored  tbe  good.” 


wisely.” 

He  has  learned  from  experi¬ 
ence  and  from  talking  with  other 


.Srliolarsliip  programs 
When  the  editorial  commit- 


newspapermen  that  from  one-  ment  has  been  made,  Jackson 


fourth  to  one-third  of  the  money 
budgeted  for  the  news  depart¬ 
ment  is  spent  inefficiently. 


said,  it  is  possible  to  reach  the 
black  communities.  For  example, 
he  said  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 


He  said  newspapers  could  get  and  Daily  News  have  retained 
a  better  return  on  their  dollars  the  Gale  Sayer  News  Agency 
by  establishing  two  separate  to  teach  youngsters  the  Little 
staffs,  one  responsible  for  cov-  Merchant  Plan.  In  Boston,  Chi- 
ering  normal,  necessary  things,  cago  and  Trenton,  he  said  news- 
such  as  meetings,  speeches  and  papers  are  sold  inside  the 
the  like;  the  other  comprised  of  churches,  each  church  receiving 
researchers  and  investigative  re-  part  of  the  proceeds.  This 


porters. 


he  said,  is  put 


As  for  hiring  skilled  man-  scholarship  funds  for  the  youth 
pow’er,  Isaacs  .said  he  was  an  of  the  communitv. 


“advocate  of  early  retirement. 


The  church,  Jackson  said,  is  a 


He  advised  the  w’eeding  out  of  good  place  to  conduct  a  selling 
older  individuals  and  giving  program.  “All  black  churches,” 
them  a  full  year  of  severance  he  pointed  out,  “are  conceraed 
.so  they  can  continue  to  live  w’ith  about  youth.  The  real  power  in 


dignity. 


the  community  is  the  minister.’ 


The  training  phase,  he  said,  “it  won’t  do  your  paper  any 
should  be  set  up  with  a  qualified  pood  for  the  Rev.  Leroy  to  tear 
director.  into  it  from  his  pulpit,”  Jack- 

Lastly,  Isaacs  said  letters  to  son  said, 
the  editor  are  not  enough  to  sat-  Jackson  said  circulation  meth- 
isfy  the  public’s  desire  for  access  ods  must  change,  because  “the 
to  the  new’S  columns.  He  recom-  day  of  the  new’s  boy  in  the  inner 
mended  space  be  designated  city  is  just  about  dead.” 
where  readers  can  speak  their  He  suggested  that  publishers 
minds  and  the  newspaper  can  rnight  get  together  and  circulate 
give  prominent  display  to  cor-  the  papers  through  one  dealer, 
rections.  As  for  advertising,  he  ad- 

If  newspapers  delay  giving  vised:  “You  might  try  suggest- 
freer  access  to  their  columns,  jng  to  advertisers  that  a  few 
Isaacs  said  they  run  the  risk  of  black  faces  in  their  ads  won’t  do 
government  controls.  them  any  harm  in  the  inner  city 

Isaacs  said  the  present  crop  — but  the  ads  must  reflect  sen- 


of  journalism  students  at  Colum¬ 
bia  accept  the  established  con- 


sitivity.  Don’t  show’  a  black  jani¬ 
tor  pushing  a  broom  or  a  Span- 


cept  of  reporting  objectively,  ish  girl  with  a  bunch  of  bananas 
“They  use  the  term  ‘fair  and  in  her  arms, 
balanced’,”  he  said.  This,  he  “Like  the  Cleveland  Press,  you 
said,  w’as  not  true  last  year  or  might  hire  a  Madeline  Manning, 
the  vear  before.  former  Olympic  champion,  to  go 


Black  future 

Warren  G.  Jackson,  a  circula- 


former  Olympic  champion,  to  go 
out  and  speak  to  the  community. 

“Or  like  the  Boston  Globe  you 
might  have  a  black  columnist 


tion  expert,  told  the  ANPA  like  Dextur  Eure  on  your  edi- 
group  that  metropolitan  news-  torial  page. 


papers  are  failing  because  they  Blacks,  he  said,  want  to  feel 
do  not  report  all  the  news.  that  they  are  “part  of”  the 
“Whether  you  like  it  or  not,  .society. 
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On  the  Ethics  of  Journalism 


Remarks  of  Newbold  Noyes  of  the 
Washington  Star,  president  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of  \eu'spaj)er  Editors,  at 
the  Society's  Convention  in  Wasiiington, 
April  li,  1971. 

ifi  ifi  ifi 

My  report  to  you  this  morning,  as 
President  of  ASNE,  has  to  do  with  the 
(luestion  of  ethics  in  our  profession. 
When  I  am  through,  the  next  order  of 
l)usiness  will  l)e  the  report  of  our  ad-hoc 
committee  on  Ethics,  which  has  spent 
the  past  year  studying  the  question  of 
whether  this  society  should  establish  a 
committee  similar  to  the  British  Press 
Council,  to  ov^ersee  the  ethical  perform¬ 
ance  of  our  meml)er  papers.  I  hope  that 
we  may  get  some  discussion  from  the 
membership  on  this  question.  As  some 
of  you  may  know — particularly  those 
who  read  the  Columbia  Journalism 
Quarterly — I  do  not  believe  in  a  national 
press  council,  of  the  sort  that  would  tr>’ 
to  adjudicate  grievances  against  indi¬ 
vidual  newspapers  represented  in  ASNE. 

There  is,  to  me,  something  repugnant 
alx)ut  the  idea  that  we  as  a  Society 
should  gang  up  on  an  individual  editor 
whose  concept  of  what  is  l)est  for  his 
newspaper  or  his  readers  differs  from 
that  of  a  select  committee  or  even  of  a 
majority  of  the  rest  of  us. 

The  question  of  an  Ethics  Committee 
or  Press  Council  has  nothing  to  do,  of 
course,  with  any  doubt  that  we  must 
concern  ourselves  wdth  the  ethics  of 
journalism.  ASNE  has  an  excellent  Code 
of  Ethics,  and  each  individual  member 
has  assumed  an  obligation  to  live  up  to 
that  Code  as  nearly  as  he  can.  No  prob¬ 
lem  of  journalism  is  more  relevant  to  a 
meeting  like  this  than  is  the  ethical 
problem.  It  is  what  ASNE  is  all  about. 
When  we  get  together  at  our  conventions, 
we  should  pass  up  no  opportunity  to 
brainwash  one  another  into  a  sharper 
awareness  of  our  all  too  manifest  pro¬ 
fessional  deficiencies.  This  should  be  a 
mutual-exhortation  society,  dedicated  to 
raising  our  sights  toward  the  lietter  per¬ 
formance  of  which  we  all  know  the 
.\merican  press  is  capable. 

In  this  spirit  of  discussion  and  exhor¬ 
tation,  I  am  daring  this  year  to  revive 
the  old  tradition  that  at  its  annual  con¬ 
vention,  the  president  of  ASNE  reports 
to  his  colleagues  on  the  state  of  the  press 
— or  at  least  gets  off  his  chest  the  mes¬ 
sage  that  seems  to  him  to  need  deliver¬ 
ing. 

My  message,  in  brief,  is  that  we  are 
not  exactly  writing  a  glorious  chapter  in 
the  history  of  the  newspaper  profession 
these  days — that,  as  our  critics  suggest, 
we  have  a  good  deal  to  answer  for  at 
the  bar  of  public  opinion. 

It  is  often  noted  that  our  readers’ 
confidence  in  their  newspaper  press  is  at 
a  low  ebb  these  days.  Not  that  we  are 
any  worse  off  in  this  respect  than  other 
news  media.  But  newspapers  are  owr 
responsibility,  and  neither  we  nor  the 
public  can  draw  much  comfort  from  the 
thought  that  our  competitors  may  be  do¬ 
ing  even  worse  than  we  are. 


Newbold  Noyes 


This  loss  of  confidence  has,  of  course, 
l)een  widely  discussed  in  the  profession, 
and  various  suggestions  have  been  ad¬ 
vanced  as  to  what  is  the  matter.  The 
most  frequent  suggestion  seems  to  be 
that  we  have  foresaken  time-honored 
principles  of  objectivity;  that  public 
confidence  is  being  eroded  by  a  wave  of 
activism  sweeping  through  our  news 
rooms.  I  do  not  agree.  We  will  hear  more 
on  this  subject  tomorrow  afternoon,  and 
I  don’t  want  to  get  into  that  argument 
now.  There  are  however  some  other  ele¬ 
ments  of  our  performance  that  seem  to 
me  particularly  suspect.  These  are  not, 
certainly,  our  only  transgressions — but 
they  will  do  for  a  start. 

For  one  thing,  it  is  obvious  that  we 
are  lazy  and  superficial  in  much  of  our 
reporting.  Often  we  do  not  even  bother 
to  challenge  ourselves  with  the  difficult 
question  as  to  what  really  is  going  on. 
We  rely,  instead,  on  certain  stereotypes 
as  to  what  makes  a  news  story,  and  we 
are  content  when  none  of  these  pat, 
easily-covered  happenings  is  omitted 
from  our  news  report.  Why  is  a  speech, 
a  press  conference,  a  court  decision,  a 
congressional  hearing  always  news,  while 
the  real  situations  behind  these  surface 
things  go  un-noted?  Why?  Because  it  is 
easy  that  way,  and  because  that  is  the 
way  we  have  always  done  it.  Editors 
and  publishers  may  fault  the  deskman 
who  overlooks  a  handout — ^but  who  will 
miss  it  if  he  fails  to  ask  the  question 
that  illuminates  the  cause  of  the  hand¬ 
out?  We  do  not  even  bother  to  cover  the 
surface  events  in  any  but  the  most  super¬ 
ficial  way.  Look  at  what  we  do  with 
speeches,  for  instance — have  you  ever 
seen  a  news  story  which  really  reflected 
the  content  and  intent  of  a  speech?  The 
reporter,  doing  as  we  have  taught  him, 
looks  for  one  startling  or  contentious  or 
silly  statement,  and  there  is  his  lead.  He 
backs  it  up  with  one  or  two  direct  or  in¬ 
direct  quotes,  adds  a  couple  of  para¬ 
graphs  as  background,  and  there’s  your 
story.  I  sometimes  think  we  ought  to 
consider  directing  reporters  to  put  just 


one  paragraph  in  each  speech  story 
which  says,  in  effect:  “Here,  regardless 
of  the  rest  of  this  news  story,  is  the  gist 
of  what  the  poor  man  was  trying  to  say.’’ 

Look  at  what  we  did  with  the  Panther 
story.  Is  it  not  a  mortifying  reproach 
to  our  professionalism  that  we  had  to 
wait  for  a  graduate  student  writing  in 
The  New  Yorker  magazine  to  report  the 
facts  behind  the  vendetta  myth  that  we 
ourselves  had  propagated?  I  know  there 
are  thoee  who  argue  that  our  bad  per¬ 
formance  in  this  instance  reflected  some¬ 
thing  more  than  laziness  and  gullibility. 
Personally,  I  doubt  it.  I  know  that  I,  as 
one  editor,  didn’t  want  to  believe  that  28 
Black  Panthers  had  been  murdered  by 
the  police.  But  I  let  our  newspaper  keep 
repeating  merely  that  Garry,  the  Panth¬ 
ers’  lawyer,  said  it  was  so.  That  fact  was 
the  handout — and  to  get  at  the  facts  be¬ 
hind  the  handout  would  mean  a  lot  of 
work.  Well,  I  have  long  ago  stopped  be¬ 
ing  amazed  at  my  own  inertia  and 
stupidity,  but  I  am  truly  amazed  to  find 
that  all  ,my  fellow  editors  w’ere,  on  this 
particular  story,  as  inert  and  stupid  as 
I  was. 

Look  at  our  basic  concept  of  news. 
Not  only  do  we  devote  80%  of  our  time 
and  space  to  the  sorts  of  stereotyped 
happenings  I  have  mentioned,  but  we 
also  insist  that  these  happenings  are 
newsworthy  only  if  they  meet  certain 
stereotyped  standards.  There  is  no  story 
in  a  speech  or  a  press  conference  or 
what-have-you  unless  it  involves  con¬ 
flict  or  surprise.  Before  a  situation  is 
worthy  of  our  attention,  it  must  burst 
to  the  surface  in  some  disruptive,  ex¬ 
ceptional  (and  hence  newsworthy)  event. 
Even  when  we  know  what  is  happening 
under  the  surface,  we  are  forever  wait¬ 
ing  for  a  traditional  news  peg  to  hang 
the  story  on.  What  are  we  thinking  of, 
sticking  to  such  old-fashioned  concepts 
in  a  time  of  revolutionary  movement? 
If  we  have  so  little  faith  in  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  our  readers,  how  can  we  expect 
them  to  have  faith  in  us?  No  wonder 
the  readers  constantly  feel  that  events 
are  overwhelming  them,  unawares. 

Nothing  all  this,  a  Canadian  Senate 
study  of  the  mass  media  recently  pro¬ 
posed  this  touchstone  for  good  journal¬ 
ism:  “How  successful  is  that  newspaper 
or  broadcasting  station  in  preparing  its 
audience  for  social  change?”  Speaking 
as  a  conservative,  that  sounds  a  little 
loaded  to  me.  Change,  we  must  have, 
yes — but  the  trick  is  to  give  our  readers 
a  basis,  factual  and  intellectual,  for  as¬ 
sessing  the  paths  of  change  into  which 
they  are  being  pushed,  for  .making  ra¬ 
tional  choices  while  the  choice  still  is 
theirs.  I  think  the  worst  of  our  lazy  and 
superficial  performance  today  is  that  we 
of  the  press  are  allowing  ourselves  to 
be  manipulated  by  various  interests — 
some  for  change  and  some  against  it — 
some  powerfully  in  support  of  the 
system,  some  destructively  seeking  to 
tear  it  down — all  clever  in  the  business 
of  playing  on  our  weaknesses,  our 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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laziness,  our  superficiality,  our  gulli¬ 
bility.  No  doubt  the  Pentagon  easily 
makes  suckers  of  the  press — ^but  no 
more  easily  than  the  New  Left  does.  We 
are,  it  seems  to  me,  tragically  failing  to 
develop  for  our  readers  any  meaning¬ 
ful  ])erspective  on  the  activities  of  such 
special  pleaders.  Newspaper  readers, 
which  means  ordinary  people,  need  and 
de.serve  the  information,  the  understand¬ 
ing,  which  will  permit  them  to  sort  out 
the  forces  at  woi-k  in  society  and  to  de¬ 
cide  where  their  true  interests  lie.  That, 
1  think,  is  what  we  should  be  trying  to 
give  our  readers,  not  a  built-in  cherry 
acceptance  of  the  need  to  change  the 
system. 

In  any  event,  there  has  got  to  lie  a 
lietter  answer  than  the  one  we  are  offer¬ 
ing  now.  Today,  our  reflex  action  to  the 
sensational  statement,  the  thing  that 
goes  wrong,  the  anomaly — our  reflex 
action  to  the  man-bites-dog  thing  in¬ 
sures  that  the  man  will,  indeed,  bite  the 
dog  if  he  wants  to  get  on  page  one.  In 
this  process  of  letting  the  kooks  on  both 
sides  determine  for  us  what  constitutes 
tomorrow’s  news — and  the  kookier  their 
activity,  the  bigger  the  news — in  this 
process,  I  say,  we  are  giving  our  readers 
a  view  of  society  and  its  problems  that 
even  we  know  to  lie  false.  Can  we  blame 
our  readers  for  sensing  that  something 


is  wrong  with  our  performance? 

It  is  wrong  for  us  to  approve  a  top 
head  on  page  one  for  a  Black  leader  who 
wants  to  kill  whitey,  while  we  relegate 
to  page  B-21  (if  we  print  it  at  all)  a 
story  alKiut  the  Black  who  has  been 
working  for  lo  years,  (luietly  and  ef¬ 
fectively,  to  persuade  the  white  estab¬ 
lishment  to  help  abolish  the  ghetto.  It 
is  wrong  for  us,  with  regard  to  one 
cabinet  wife  who  persists  in  the  illusion 
that  she  is  Marie  Antoninette,  to  give 
her  more  space  than  we  give  to  the  com¬ 
bined  constructive  efforts  of  all  the  other 
women  connected  with  the  administra¬ 
tion. 

We  have  got,  I  think,  to  try  for  a  more 
sophisticated,  a  more  serious,  perspective 
on  our  jobs.  We  cannot  keep  saying  that 
we  are  merely  spectators  of  the  unfold¬ 
ing  scene,  charged  with  transmitting  it 
to  the  public.  We  are  not  just  spectators. 
We  are  the  people  who  must,  whether  we 
like  it  or  not,  decide  what  is  worthy  of 
public  attention,  and  who  must  de¬ 
termine  the  way  it  is  to  be  presented. 
The  difficulty  of  this  task  has  made  it 
convenient  for  us  to  hide  behind  sim¬ 
plistic,  even  childish,  formulas  as  to 
what  is  news.  The  simplest  and  most 
childish  Ijeing  that  this,  after  all,  is  what 
people  naturally  want  to  read.  We  must 
find  new  techniques  for  this  honorable 
craft,  techniques  which  will  permit  us 
to  convey  the  truest  picture  we  can  de¬ 
velop  as  to  what  transpires.  I  do  not 
know  what  these  techniques  are.  If  I  did, 
I  would  be  putting  out  a  better  news¬ 
paper  today  than  I — or  you — put  out. 


But  I  know  that  we  must  grow  up,  must 
change,  because  our  readers  are  chang¬ 
ing  and  gi’owing  up.  They  are  demand¬ 
ing  more  of  us  now,  and  they  are  en¬ 
titled  to  more  from  us  than  they  are 
getting. 

I  don’t  fear  for  the  future  of  the  news 
media.  I  don’t  fear  what  government 
might  try  to  do  to  us.  We  are  strong — 
stronger  than  government,  in  fact.  A 
government  of  the  people  needs  a  press 
for  the  people.  If  it  ever  comes  to  out¬ 
right  war  Ijetween  our  system  of  gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  free  press,  it  will  not 
be  the  free  press  which  goes  under.  This 
is  what  I  truly  Ijelieve.  So  it  is  not  out 
of  a  sense  of  weakness  that  I  urge  the 
need  for  increased  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  the  press  today.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  is  our  strength  which  makes  it 
imperative  that  we  take  our  responsi¬ 
bilities  more  to  heart.  We  do  not  need 
formal  machinery  for  this.  We  do  not 
need  to  police  ourselves  with  press  coun¬ 
cils  and  lists  of  rules — cringing  in  the 
expectation  that  if  we  don’t  do  it  some¬ 
one  else  will.  If  they  dare,  let  someone 
else  try.  What  we  do  need  is  for  each  of 
us  in  this  room,  individually,  to  do  the 
kind  of  ethical,  inquiring,  soul-searching 
job  on  our  own  individual  newspapers 
that  no  press  council  could  ever  do.  We 
must  all,  individually,  assume  greater 
responsibility  for  our  collective  perform¬ 
ance.  It  is  an  important  challenge.  If  we 
fail,  of  course,  it  will  not  simply  be  our 
newspapers  which  fail.  It  will  be  the 
whole  concept  of  the  people  as  masters 
of  their  fates  which  goes  down  with  us. 


Andriola  wins  ‘Reuben’ 
in  cartoonist  awards 


Truthful  ads 
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Harking  back  to  1887  when 
truth  in  advertising  was  high 
on  the  agenda  at  the  first  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  American  Newspa- 
])er  Publishers  Association, 
John  A.  Scott  warned  the 
ANPA  this  year  that  newspa¬ 
pers  must  play  a  strong  lead- 
ershij)  role  in  combatting  con- 
sumeiism’s  challenge  of  adver¬ 
tising. 

Favors  one  agency 

Speaking  as  chairman  of  the 
.\NPA  Committee  on  Govern¬ 
ment  Relations,  the  publisher 
of  the  Olympia  (Wash.)  Daily 
Olympian  said  publishers  recog¬ 
nize  the  role  of  Government  in 
consumer  protection.  But,  he 
added,  there  is  no  need  for  two 
protection  agencies  and  the 
ANPA  committee  favors  w’ork- 
ing  with  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  combat  adver¬ 
tising  that  violates  the  virtues 
of  decency,  honesty,  taste,  fair¬ 
ness  and  accuracy. 

Scott  reported  that  the 
ANPA,  collaborating  with  the 
-American  Association  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies,  had  de¬ 
vised  an  alternative  to  warning 
notices  in  ads.  This  is  a  “Read 
the  Lal)el”  symlwl  which  would 
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l)e  dropped  into  ads  to  advise 
the  public  that  labels  on  all 
products  ought  to  be  studied 
for  complete  information. 

While  advocating  this  posi¬ 
tive  approach  to  solving  the 
problems  concerning  certain 
products,  the  ANPA  has 
pledged  its  support  to  the  new 
program  of  the  Better  Business 
Bureau  to  seiwe  as  a  self-regu¬ 
latory  agency  to  eliminate  ad¬ 
vertising  which  could  be  deemed 
false  or  misleading  and  to 
take  steps  which  would  en¬ 
courage  all  advertisers  to  adopt 
the  highest  standards  of  truth¬ 
fulness  and  honest  competition. 

At  a  session  on  newspaper 
public  relations,  Clarence 
Harding,  South  Bend  Tribune, 
reported  that  a  survey  made 
by  his  paper  with  the  Better 
Business  Bureau  indicated  there 
is  not  enough  information  in 
newspaper  advertising  and 
many  readers  do  not  believe  the 
claims  of  advertisers.  The  sur¬ 
vey  of  4,000  readers  drew  a  28 
percent  return,  Harding  said. 

• 

Johnston  new  M.E. 
of  Waterbury  papers 

David  P.  Johnston,  city  editor 
of  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Re¬ 
publican,  has  been  promoted  to 
managing  editor  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  and  the  Waterbury  Amer¬ 
ican 


Alfred  Andriola,  creator  of 
the  “Kerry  Drake”  strip,  won 
the  “Reuben”  statuette  as  out¬ 
standing  cartoonist  of  the  year 
at  the  25th  annual  awards  gala 
of  the  National  Cartoonists  So¬ 
ciety. 

The  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Plaza 
Tuesday,  in  tribute  to  the  late 
Rube  Goldberg,  who  designed 
the  award,  was  climaxed  at  mid¬ 
night  with  the  presentation  to 
Andriola  by  cartoonist  Milton 
Caniff,  who  received  the  first 
“Reuben.”  Mrs.  Goldberg  was 
present  for  the  tribute  to  her 
husband’s  memory. 

Other  cartoonists  voted  “Best 
of  the  Year”  received  silver 
plaques.  The  winners: 

Advertising  and  illustration, 
Roy  Doty;  comic  books — humor, 
Henry  Boltinoff ;  comic  books — 
story,  Tom  Gill;  editorial  car¬ 
toons,  Karl  Hubenthal,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Herald-Examiner;  comic 
strips  —  humor.  Bud  Blake, 
“Tiger”; 

Special  features,  Jim  Berry, 
“Berry’s  World  Visits”;  sports 
cartoons.  Bill  Gallo,  New  York 
Daily  News;  comic  strips — story, 
(tie)  Stan  Drake,  “Juliet 
Jones,”  and  Frank  Robbins, 


“Johnny  Hazard”;  syndicated 
panels.  Jack  Tippit,  “Amy”;  and 
magazine  gag  cartoons.  Chon 
Day. 

In  special  presentations  of  the 
“Silver  T-Square”  award  for 
service  to  the  society  and  the 
profession,  two  retired  cartoon¬ 
ists,  Frank  Fogarty  and  Rich¬ 
ard  Hodgins,  Sr.,  were  honored. 

Dr.  Lanfranco  Cosenza,  dep¬ 
uty  counsel  general  of  Italy, 
presented  cartoonist  Johnny 
Hart  (“B.C.”)  with  “The  Yellow 
Kid”  statuette  as  best  scenarist, 
on  behalf  of  the  1970  Interna¬ 
tional  Comics  Congress  at 
Lucca,  Italy. 

• 

Paperback  edition 

A  paperback  edition  of  “The 
First  Freedom”  by  Bryce  W. 
Rucker,  deputy  director  of  the 
Southern  Illinois  University 
School  of  Journalism,  has  been 
issued  by  the  Southern  Illinois 
University  Press.  The  book,  first 
published  in  the  spring  of  1968, 
decries  what  the  author  sees  as 
an  alarming  trend  toward  chain 
ownership  in  newspapers,  mag¬ 
azines,  radio  and  television  sta¬ 
tions  and  feature  syndicates. 
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Press  Council  rulings  serve 
as  guidelines  for  journalists 


This  is  the  second  of  two  ar¬ 
ticles  on  the  British  Press 
Council.  The  first  part  con¬ 
cerned  journalists’  improving 
attitudes  towards  the  Council. 


By  Donald  E.  Brown 
Professor,  Arizona  Slate  Uni' 

The  odds  are  strongly  in 
favor  of  newspapers,  in  any 
given  situation  of  debatable 
journalistic  ethics,  under  the 
British  Press  Council  system. 
Of  the  written  complaints  filed 
with  the  Council,  the  chances 
are  only  one  in  ten  that  a  news¬ 
paper  will  eventually  be  repri¬ 
manded  in  a  formal  adjudica¬ 
tion  issued  by  the  Council. 

Why  are  the  odds  so  favor¬ 
able  to  the  press?  In  the  first 
place,  before  examining  statis¬ 
tics  on  complaints  actually  filed 
with  the  Council,  it  is  reason¬ 
able  to  assume  that  many  read¬ 
ers  or  news  sources  who  are 
displeased  with  something  in  a 
newspaper  will  not  take  the 
trouble  to  file  a  protest.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  Council’s  statis¬ 
tics  do  not  include  telephone 
calls,  several  hundred  of  which 
are  received  each  year  at  the 
Council’s  headquarters  just  off 
Fleet  Street.  Beyond  these  fac¬ 
tors,  only  one  out  of  five  of  the 
written  complaints  sent  to  the 
Council  reach  the  stage  of  a 
formal  hearing  and  a  published 
adjudication. 

As  explained  in  the  first 
article  in  this  two-part  series 
(see  Editor  &  Publisher,  April 
17,  1971)  the  carefully  detailed 
step-by-step  procedure  com¬ 
plainants  are  required  to  follow 
results  in  about  80  per  cent  of 
the  grievances  being  dropped  or 
satisfactorily  disposed  of  with¬ 
out  a  detailed  investigation  and 
a  formal  hearing.  The  records 
show  that  in  the  past  six  years 
2,198  complaints  were  filed  with 
the  Council,  but  only  446  reach¬ 
ed  the  final  adjudication  stage. 
Of  the  cases  going  the  entire 
route  the  Council  upheld  com¬ 
plaints  and  criticized  news¬ 
papers  247  times. 

Taken  seriously 

In  a  sabbatical  research  pro¬ 
ject  in  London  this  year,  the 
writer  analyzed  all  adjudica¬ 
tions  in  the  Coundl’s  six  an¬ 
nual  reports  since  1963,  the 
year  w'hen  the  Council  was  re¬ 
organized.  The  changes  made 
that  year  stimulated  a  signifi¬ 
cant  improvement  in  journal¬ 
ists’  attitudes  toward  the  Coun¬ 
cil,  wdth  scorn  gradually  being 
i-eplaced  by  respect. 

The  rulings  of  the  revitalized 
Council  are  being  taken  seri¬ 
ously  by  British  newsmen.  In 
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accord  with  traditions  of  com¬ 
mon  law  in  Great  Britain,  the 
Council  has  refused  to  draft  a 
written  code  of  ethics;  never¬ 
theless,  the  Council’s  accumu¬ 
lated  adjudications  serve  as 
functional  guidelines  for  cur¬ 
rently  desirable  journalistic 
practices.  These  rulings  are 
functionally  useful  to  neophyte 
reporters  and  veteran  editors 
alike. 

The  ethical  situations  con¬ 
fronting  British  journalists  are 
on  the  whole  quite  comparable 
to  those  facing  newsmen  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  Therefore, 
it  should  be  of  interest  to  Amer¬ 
ican  journalists  to  know  some¬ 
thing  about  current  trends  in 
Press  Council  cases  and  rulings 
that  have  been  generally  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  a  vast  majority  of 
jouimalists  in  Britain. 

Allegations  of  inaccuracy 

“Accuracy!  Accuracy!  Accur¬ 
acy!” 

The  repeated  admonition  that 
Joseph  Pulitzer  prominently  dis¬ 
played  on  his  newsroom  walls 
is  not  in  evidence  on  the  walls 
of  the  British  Press  Council 
offices,  but  it  would  be  appro¬ 
priate  if  it  were.  A  case-by-case 
analysis  of  all  adjudications  for 
the  past  six  years  shows  that 
allegations  of  inaccuracy  and  of 
misleading  news  reports  far 
outnumber  other  types  of  com¬ 
plaints.  During  the  six-year 
period  the  Council  issued  137 
adjudications  in  this  one  cate¬ 
gory,  which  was  more  than  30 
percent  of  the  total  number  of 
decisions. 

Although  20  of  the  25  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Council  are  news¬ 
men,  fully  aware  of  the  some¬ 
times  great  difficulties  of  gath¬ 
ering  news  information  accu¬ 
rately  under  deadline  pressures, 
they  support  the  basic  thesis 
that  accuracy  is  the  foundation 
of  good  reporting  and  that  it  is 
imperative  if  readers  are  going 
to  have  confidence  in  the  news¬ 
papers  they  read  each  day. 

Consequently,  the  Council 
after  thorough  investigation  of 
137  charges  of  inaccurate  or 
misleading  information  criticiz¬ 
ed  newspapers  in  77  cases.  In 
issuing  critical  adjudications 
the  Council  clearly  distinguish¬ 
ed  between  unintentional  errors 
and  deliberate  attempts  to  mis¬ 
lead  readers;  therefore,  ad- 

for  April  24,  1971 


judicatory  statements  ranged 
from  mild  criticism  with  recog¬ 
nition  of  extenuating  circum¬ 
stances  to  blunt  condemnation. 

As  an  example  of  the  latter, 
the  Council  after  exhaustive  in¬ 
vestigation  in  1966  found  that 
a  Daily  Sketch  reporter  had 
completely  fabricated  an  inter¬ 
view  w'ith  the  director  of  a 
football  club,  and  it  strongly 
condemned  him.  In  1968  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Daily  Express 
was  identified  by  name  and  de¬ 
nounced  for  inventing  quota¬ 
tions  and  attributing  them  to 
the  parents  of  a  young  man  who 
had  died  from  an  overdose  of 
drugs.  By  the  time  the  annual 
report  was  published  with  its 
summary  of  the  year’s  adjudica¬ 
tions,  the  reporter  was  referred 
to  as  “formerly  on  the  staff  of 
the  Daily  Express.”  All  indica¬ 
tions  are  that  flagrant  viola¬ 
tions  of  journalistic  standards 
have  resulted  in  firings,  but  ed¬ 
itors  have  protected  staff  mem¬ 
bers  in  less  heinous  cases. 

Bad  practices  scored 

Although  it  is  generally  agreed 
that  British  newspapers  have 
greatly  improved  their  profes¬ 
sional  standards  and  that  the 
Press  Council  deserves  consid¬ 
erable  credit  for  the  progress 
that  has  been  made,  there  have 
continued  to  be  some  cases  in 
the  past  six  years  in  which  the 
Council  has  been  critical  of 
gross  carelessness,  misleading 
generalizations,  unfair  abridg¬ 
ment  of  quotations,  exaggera¬ 
tions,  and  sensational  distor¬ 
tions. 

While  condemning  such  bad 
practices,  the  Council  showed 
sympathy  for  reporters  trying 
to  pry  news  out  of  reluctant, 
evasive,  and  sometimes  dishon¬ 
est  news  sources.  For  instance, 
the  1967  report  contains  a  long 
account  of  the  Council’s  investi¬ 
gation  of  a  thrilling  but  false 
yarn  telling  of  the  capture  of  a 
fugitive  wanted  for  slaying 
three  policemen.  The  Council 
ruled :  “The  inaccuracy  was  due 
to  the  reporter  being  misled  by 
false  information  supplied  to 
him  by  a  person  who  appeared, 
at  the  time,  to  be  reliable.  The 
Press  Council  accepts  that  the 
reporter  and  the  newspaper 
acted  in  good  faith  and  without 
negligence.” 

No  such  sympathy  was  ex¬ 
tended  to  a  reporter  who  relied 
on  the  word  of  a  16-year-old 
boy  and  carelessly  neglected  to 
check  questionable  information 


with  other  sources.  Whenever 
appropriate,  the  Council  has  em¬ 
phasized  the  importance  of 
checking  and  cross-checking 
news  sources  and  of  making 
every  reasonable  effort  to  get  in 
touch  with  representatives  of 
both  sides  in  a  controversy. 

One  baffling  case  of  alleged  in¬ 
accuracy  was  speedily  solved  in 
the  Council’s  hearing  room.  As 
the  statements  by  the  complain¬ 
ant  and  the  reporter  were  com¬ 
pletely  contradictory,  both  were 
invited  to  attend  an  informal 
hearing.  In  a  few  minutes  of 
conversation  it  was  quickly  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  complainant 
was  quite  hard  of  hearing  and 
there  had  been  an  honest  mis¬ 
understanding,  so  the  reporter 
was  completely  exonerated. 

The  importance  of  publishing 
corrections  of  errors  has  been 
stressed  over  the  years,  and  ob¬ 
servers  note  that  the  quality 
papers  in  particular  have  be¬ 
come  increasingly  conscientious 
about  doing  this.  The  Council 
has  shied  away  from  trying  to 
establish  such  specifics  as  the 
size  of  type  and  page  position 
that  should  be  used,  but  it  has 
stated  that  corrections  should  be 
on  a  page  where  they  are  likely 
to  be  seen  by  those  who  had 
read  the  original  mis-statement. 
When  some  person  has  been  in¬ 
jured  by  an  error,  the  Council 
has  said  that  the  correction 
should  be  accompanied  by  an 
apologj".  An  example  of  a  case 
in  which  the  Council  said  an 
apology  should  have  been  made 
in  addition  to  a  correction  in¬ 
volved  the  suspension  of  a  police 
officer  in  connection  with  an  er¬ 
roneous  ne\vs  report. 

Objections  to  comment 

A  free  press  should  have  the 
right  to  make  fair  comment  on 
a  matter  of  public  interest. 
That  basic  tenet  of  journalism 
in  a  free  society  has  been  con¬ 
sistently  upheld  by  the  Press 
Council.  Decisions  have  been  in 
favor  of  newspapers  in  about  80 
percent  of  the  55  cases  adjudi¬ 
cated  in  the  past  six  years. 

Illustrative  of  one  of  the 
many  complaints  rejected  by 
the  Council  was  the  angry  re¬ 
action  of  labor  union  members 
to  a  Daily  Mail  editorial  which 
accused  striking  auto  workers 
of  “mob  fever”  and  said  “the 
angry  mob  scenes  .  .  .  were  as 
stupid  as  they  were  depressing.” 
Union  members  protested  it 

(Continued  on  page  22) 
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PEPPERY — Frank  S.  Hoag  Jr.,  Pueblo  (Colo.)  Star-Journal,  and 
Friti  S.  Updike.  Rome  (N.Y.)  Sentinel  relish  the  buffet  at  the 
Shoreham. 


(I'at  Yoiin^  pllolo^  for  E  &  P) 


Editorializing 


WHAT  GENERATION  GAP?— Harold  P.  McCall,  editor  emeritus 
of  the  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune,  studies  the  ASNE  program 
with  his  15-year-old  grandson,  Malcolm  W.  McCall,  Jr. 


HUNGRY,  DAD? — Al  N.  Romn,  Middletown  (N.Y)  Times-Herald- 
Record,  takes  the  short  course  to  satisfying  hunger  pains  as  sons 
Daniel  and  Joseph  admire  his  taste,  to  the  amusement  of  wife  Ethel. 


LUCKY  LADY — Peggy  O  Keef,  Raleigh  (N.C.)  Times  receives  an 
enlarged  replica  of  her  prize  for  giving  the  closest  estimate  of  the 
number  of  newspapers  that  carry  Southern  Railway  advertising. 
Miss  Savings  Bond  of  1971  makes  the  presentation. 


IT'S  AS  SIMPLE  AS  THIS — George  W.  Healy,  J.,  New  Orleans 
TImes-PIcayune,  make  a  point  with  John  McCormally,  Burlington 


(Iowa)  Hawk-Eye. 
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SLAP  HAPPY? — Columbia  Univer- 
sify's  liberal  editor-in-residence 
Norman  Isaacs  appears  to  enjoy 
a  conservative  tap  from  Mrs.  Herb 
Klein,  wife  of  the  President's  di¬ 
rector  communications. 


ALL  THOSE  IN  FAVOR — A  vote  is  taken  during  the  ASNE  membership  meeting.  In  front  are 
Robert  L.  Woods,  Illinois  State  Register,  and  Samuel  C.  Stewart.  Torrance  (Calif.)  South  Bay  Daily 

Breeze. 


PAGE  ONE  BOX? — Or  is  Eugene 
Patterson,  managing  editor  of  the 
Washington  Post,  bearing  a  gift 
for  someone  at  ASNE  meeting? 


WOULDN’T  YOU  RATHER  PLAY  PING  PONG?— Thomas  Thomp¬ 
son,  editor  of  the  Amarillo  (Tex.)  Globe-Times  is  dressed  for  action 
but  he's  ignoring  the  headlines  from  Peking. 


TETE-A-TETE — Newbold  Noyes,  left,  Washington  Star,  president  of 
the  ASNE,  visits  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  Poynter,  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times. 


CONVERSATION — John  Popham,  Chattanooga  Times,  and  Mrs. 
George  W.  Healy  Jr.,  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune,  exchange 
friendly  tidings  with  Edwin  F.  Russell,  right,  of  Newhouse  Newspapers. 


Preprints  produce  more 
revenue  than  color  ads 


There  are  a  number  of  sig¬ 
nificant  indications  in  these 
comparisons,  and  we  suggest 
that  the  reports  be  carefully  re¬ 
viewed.  Following  are  reports 
for  1969:  Robert  Neal,  Retail 
Advertising  Manager  for  the 


By  Charles  L.  Nicholson 

Nicholson  &  Ranson,  Newspaper  (Consultants 


Since  1965  we  have  been  mak¬ 
ing  annual  reports  on  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  preprints  and  color  ad¬ 
vertising  for  certain  of  our 
clients  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
These  comparisons  are  in  dol¬ 
lars  of  revenue,  along  with 
certain  other  conditions  for 
publication  in  each  newspaper. 

The  1970  figures  have  just 
been  compiled  and  distributed 
to  participating  newspapers. 
Our  report  for  1970  covers  33 
newspapers,  but  our  figures  are 
complete  for  only  29  of  these 
papers  for  1970,  1969  and  1968. 

Comparisons  in  tables 

Shown  in  the  tables  are  our 
1970  comparisons  and  practices 
for  preprinted  inserts  and  color 
advertising  as  provided  by  35 
western  new’spapers.  Of  that 
group  31  reported  color  pre¬ 
mium  revenue  and  30  hav’e  re¬ 
ported  preprint  income.  A  sep¬ 
arate  report  for  29  newspapers 
of  w'hich  we  have  figures  for 
the  three  year  period  1970-1968 
is  also  included. 

Significant  in  the  report  for 
the  29  newspaper  groups  is  the 
following: 


Color 


revenue 

Ads 

1968  .  . 

$  631,003 

9,757 

1969 

762,388 

11,484 

1970  . 

899,019 

12,848 

Total : 

$2,312,410 

'347089 

Preprint 


with  the  preprint  now  an  ac¬ 
cepted  fact  in  newspaper  pub¬ 


lishing.  With  third  class  postal 
rates  due  for  very  sharp  in¬ 
creases  this  year  it  may  be 
prudent  to  review  sales  plans 
and  policies  concerning  the  pre¬ 
print. 


Vancoui'er  (Wa.)  Columbian 
made  detailed  comparisons  for 
his  market  by  account  which 
we  believe  were  influential  in  a 
38.1%  preprint  revenue  in¬ 
crease  in  1970. 
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Basic  Page 


1970  Approx. 

.lumber  of  Color  Ads 

Revenue 

from  Color  Premiums 

Charge 

lih. 

Full  Page 

Cost 

Freq. 

Sismn 

Circ. 

1973 

1969 

1968 

1970 

1969 

1968 

Color 

Space 

1  Color 

PerM 

Disc. 

Bonus 

Color  Deadlini 

1 

45,000 

953 

373 

734 

S  36,825. 

$  75,225. 

5  57,210. 

$35.00 

.ione 

$85.00  $ 

1.89 

iio 

Linage 

1  Extra  Day 

2 

60,000 

313 

509 

424 

33,662. 

63,350. 

42,650. 

100.00 

Hone 

100.00 

1.65 

Yes 

$5.00 

Regular 

3 

39,000 

851 

638 

579 

67,524. 

57,336. 

48,763. 

80.00 

Hone 

65.00 

1.63 

Ho 

$3.00 

1  Extra  Day 

4 

33.500 

1,440 

1,294 

1,065 

64,171. 

53,599. 

43,356. 

60.00 

Hone 

69.00 

1.78 

Yes 

$6.00 

Regular 

5 

43,500 

693 

639 

342 

62,649. 

60,365. 

68,023. 

90.00 

42“ 

90.00 

1.93 

Ho 

$2.50 

1  Extra  Day 

6 

63,500 

ul6 

629 

431 

55,200. 

53,994. 

23,250. 

90.00 

Hone 

90.00 

1.42 

No 

Hone  ■ 

1  Extra  Day 

7 

37,503 

666 

38) 

.«one 

47,235. 

25,232. 

:ione 

65.00 

Hone 

65.00 

1.72 

iilo 

iione 

1  Extra  Day 

■J 

26,375 

591 

536 

!j36 

88,325. 

32,438. 

31,030. 

65.00 

Hone 

o!).00 

2.46 

Yes 

$5  up 

Regular 

9 

88,000 

404 

278 

246 

35,675. 

23,233. 

18,373. 

90.00 

42" 

90.00 

2.37 

No 

Hone 

2  Extra  Days 

13 

23,000 

445 

319 

830 

31,070. 

22,789. 

13,325. 

75.00 

Hone 

75.00 

3.24 

Ho 

Linage 

2  Extra  Days 

11 

28,000 

415 

421 

825 

29,800. 

81,575. 

21,125. 

75.00 

Hone 

30.00 

2.34 

•k) 

Hone 

1  Extra  Day 

12 

42,530 

313 

307 

273 

29,225. 

28,144. 

27,420. 

75.00 

Hone 

75.00 

1.73 

Ho 

None 

1  Extra  Day 

13 

24,000 

432 

506 

454 

27,824. 

29,512. 

26,484. 

75.00 

iione 

75.00 

3.11 

No 

$5.00 

Regular 

14 

20.000 

443 

223 

170 

27,430. 

14,495. 

11,065. 

65.00 

Hone 

65.00 

3.21 

No 

Linage 

2  Extra  Days 

15 

22,300 

482 

458 

473 

26,132. 

23,080. 

24,415. 

55.00 

43“ 

55.00 

2.51 

NO 

Hone 

1  Extra  Day 

16 

23,530 

415 

544 

362 

22,920. 

26,350. 

23,584. 

55.00 

ilonc 

55.00 

2.34 

Yes 

$4  up 

2  Extra  Days 

17 

2.8, 330 

227 

242 

223 

21.400. 

24,200. 

22,300. 

100.00 

4,3“ 

100.00 

3.58 

Ho 

.Hone 

2  Extra  Days 

18 

15,003 

28u 

241 

101 

20,402. 

13,965. 

7,403. 

55.00 

•lone 

55.00 

3.71 

No 

$2.50 

Regular 

19 

23,500 

323 

311 

190 

18,273 

16.538. 

ii,o:i,i. 

60.00 

Hone 

60.00 

2.53 

No 

Hone 

1  Extra  Day 

20 

22,500 

363 

261 

334 

13,015 

14,335. 

16,700. 

55.00 

.)one 

55.00 

2.48 

No 

lione 

Regular 

21 

12,030 

202 

102 

59 

16,143 

7,130. 

6,6,32. 

60.00 

ilone 

60.00 

4.94 

No 

$5.00 

1  Extra  Day 

22 

21 ,0:30 

312 

329 

289 

14,434 

20,065. 

15,605. 

55.00 

42“ 

55.00 

2.64 

No 

Varies 

1  Extra  Day 

23 

17,503 

221 

218 

178 

13,818 

11,100. 

3,010. 

53.00 

None 

58.00 

3.30 

Yes 

$3.00 

2  Extra  Days 

24 

12,0.30 

309 

428 

341 

12,015 

17,9,83. 

14,570. 

45.00 

None 

45.00 

3.32 

No 

$2.50 

2  Extra  Days 

25 

22,500 

207 

272 

271 

3,700 

10.661. 

11,424. 

50.00 

42“ 

50.00 

2.24 

No 

Hone 

1  Extra  Day 

36 

13,000 

201 

206 

234 

6,919 

3,246. 

9,431. 

45.00 

Hone 

45.00 

3.42 

No 

Hone 

1  Extra  Day 

27 

11,000 

71 

153 

193 

6,390 

10,085. 

12,316. 

90.00 

42“ 

90.00 

8.02 

Ho 

$2.50 

1  Extra  Day 

28 

10,500 

104 

32 

37 

5,053 

4,493. 

4,053. 

50.00 

Hone 

45.00 

4.37 

Yes 

$5.00 

1  Extra  Day 

2) 

7,500 

_ 39 

_ .3J. 

_ 18 

_lj_5_^90 

1,260. 

520. 

40.00 

42“ 

40.00 

5.30 

No 

Hone 

1  Extra  Jay 

Totals: 

2,357 

11,484 

9,757 

5399,019 

$782,388. 

$631,003. 

Over 

1969 

11.9* 

— 

14.91 

... 

Over 

1968 

31.71 

17.71 

42.41 

Ib.ll 

_ _ _ ) 
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33,000 

104 

36 

43 

$  336,261. 

$  242,424. 

$  116,229.  $  702.  $18.50 

No 

Ho 

No 

No 

Carrier 

23,000 

149 

136 

97 

323,450. 

237,689. 

163,028. 

NC  27.50 

Ho 

No 

No 

No 

Divided 

60,000 

242 

173 

91 

262,611. 

163,876. 

92,222. 

1,929.  32.00 

No 

iio 

Ves 

Yes 

Mail  Room 

revenue 

1968 

1969 

1970 

Total : 


$1,227,145 

1,678,699 

2,312,581 


$5,218,425 


Preprints 

1,538 

1,820 

2,211 

57569 


Increased  revenue 

Preprint  revenue  for  the 
three-year  period  was  125.7% 
greater  than  that  for  color;  in 
1970  preprint  revenue  exceeded 
color  income  by  157.2%  in  the 
above  group.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  preprint  revenue  for 
this  group  in  1970  was  almost 
exactly  the  color  rev^enue  for 
the  three-year  period.  Several 
of  the  newspapers  reporting 
color  revenue  may  be  restricted 
by  limited  press  facilities,  and 
this  should  be  considered. 

Although  two  distinct  adver¬ 
tising  vehicles  these  compari¬ 
sons  could  have  some  influence 
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63,500 

36 

32 

56 
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147,643. 

112,546. 

1,730. 

27.32 

Yes 

Some 

Yes 

Ho 

Machine 

5 

20,000 
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91 

87 
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45,922. 

769 

38.00 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Machine 

6 

23,U00 
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108,438. 
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21.00 

No 

No 

Yes 

Ho 

Mail  Room 

7 

42,500 

166 

185 

209 

104,535. 

84,175. 

73,773. 

1,080. 

25.00 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Mail  Room 

3 

39,000 

39 

72 

43 

93,265. 

72,421. 

47,289. 

1,200. 

30.97 

Yes 

Some 

No 

No 

Machine 

9 

23,500 

73 

55 

52 

31,404. 

60,230. 

49,864. 

929. 

39.54 

Ho 

Some 

No 

Iio 

Mail  Room 

10 

45,000 

49 

6 

Hone 

75,230. 

10,233. 
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1,450. 

32.24 

Yes 

No 

No 

Mo 

Carrier 

11 

24,000 

92 

93 

32 
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850. 

35.26 

No 

Some 

Yes 
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12 

22,500 
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34 

44 
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45,859. 

23,753. 
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35.00 

Ho 

Ho 

Yes 

No 

Mail  Room 

13 

22,000 

77 

62 

66 
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39,748. 

43,890. 

320. 

37.52 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

Carrier 

14 

26,509 

57 

49 

41 

56,246. 

43,226. 

36.122. 

900. 

34.12 

Yes 

Some 

Yes 

No 

Mail  Room 

15 

22,530 

67 

52 

24 

49,030. 

34,130. 

16.675. 

1,028. 

45.42 

Ho 

Ho 

No 

No 

Mail  Room 

16 

23„000 

57 

55 

53 

47,129. 

40,697. 

36,123. 

1,208. 

52.32 

No 

iio 

Yes 

Yes 

Mail  Room 

17 

23,500 

74 

71 

47 

42,223. 

36,607. 

28,033. 

700. 

29.60 

Yes 

Some 

Yes 

Ho 

Mail  Room 

18 

37,500 

26 

40 

63 

36,400. 

47,630. 
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— 

No 

Some 

Ho 

Ho 

Mail  Room 

19 

33,500 

39 

26 

24 

32,618. 

23,611. 

21,944. 

1,050. 

31.16 

No 

Ho 

Yes 

Yes 

Mail  Room 

20 

15,000 

52 

55 

19 

32,214. 

22,919. 

10,028. 

519. 

35.00 

No 

Some 

Yes 

No 

Mail  Room 

21 

21 ,000 

41 

3 

Hone 

31,202. 

4,502. 

Hone 

690. 

33.13 

Ho 

No 

Yes 

No 

Carrier 

22 

17,500 

47 

37 

Hone 

29,375. 

23,125. 

Hone 

725. 

41.36 

No 

Ho 

No 

Yes 

Mail  Room 

23 

13,000 

51 

35 

25 

23.143. 

13,510. 

3,350. 
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40.00 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

Carrier 

24 

45,500 

7 

7 

23 
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9,964. 
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1,730. 

39.17 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

Carrier 

25 

12,000 

35 

27 

22 
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11,455. 

3,175. 

Con.* 

— 

No 

Some 

No 

No 

Carrier 

26 

10,500 

35 

31 

82 

12,526. 

7,656. 

10,376. 

400. 

33.81 

Yes 

iio 

Yes 

No 

Mail  Room 

27 

12,000 

21 

10 

9 

7,087. 

5,293. 

3,302. 

500. 

41.23 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Mail  Room 

23 

11,000 

5 

12 

6 

3,694. 

9,968. 

2,132. 

760. 

67.68 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

Carrier 

29 

7,500_ 

13 

23 

_ 23 

3,476. 

4,916. 

5,921. 

300. 

39.74 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Mail  Room 

Totals;  2 

,208 

1,820 

1,538  $2 

,312,581. 

$1,678,699. 

$1,227,141. 

ever  1969  17.3*  —  37.7* 


Over  1968  43.5*  21.8*  88.5*  36.7* 


in  future  mechanical  planning  V._ 
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Palm  trees,  sunsets  and  beaches?  Sure  Jacksonville  has  them.  But  it's  also  "The  Other  Florida," 
v/ith  a  population  that's  settled  rather  than  temporary,  an  area  more  interested  in  industry  and 
commerce  than  cruises.  And  we  really  reach  into  this  dynamic  section  of  a  growing  state.  The 
Florida  Times-Union  and  Jacksonville  Journal  rank  first  in  ADI  penetration  among  all  major 
Florida  newspapers  .  . .  ahead  of  Miami,  Orlando,  Tampa  and  St.  Petersburg.*  And  when  you 
couple  this  reach  with  the  fact  that  we  have  the  state's  second  highest  combined  circulation, 
you  can  begin  to  comprehend  why  we're  proud.  Put  simply,  everyone  likes  to  be  wanted,  and 
we  know  we  are  in  Jacksonville,  The  Other  Florida. 


*1970-71  NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION  ANALYSIS 

The  Florida  Times-Union  •  Jaeksonville  Journal 

.MORNINGS  EVENINGS 

COMBINED  SUNDAYS 

Represented  \alionally  hy  Cresmer.  W oodward.  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee.  Inc. 


Press  Council 

(continued  from  imue  17^ 


“was  one  of  the  most  savagely 
biased  and  factually  inaccurate 
editorials  ever  to  appear  in  a 
national  newspaper.”  The  Coun¬ 
cil  investigated,  found  there  had 
been  disorderly  behavior,  and 
ruletl  the  paper  had  a  right  to 
comment. 

Upon  rare  occasion  the  Coun¬ 
cil  has  deplored  the  use  of  “abu¬ 
sive  and  inflammatory  phra.se- 
olog>’”  while  upholding  the  gen¬ 
eral  principle  of  freedom  to 
comment  on  controversial  mat¬ 
ters. 

The  major  jcrecautionary 
tenet  the  Council  has  establish¬ 
ed  is  that  fair  comment  de- 
j)ends  in  large  measure  on  fair 
and  accurate  reporting.  The 
words  of  the  famed  English  ed¬ 
itor,  C.  P.  Scott  of  the  Mu7i- 
chester  Guardian,  have  been 
cited:  “Comment  is  free,  but 
facts  are  sacred.” 

As  a  case  in  point,  the  Coun¬ 
cil  upheld  a  complaint  against 
a  provincial  editor  who  irately 
blasted  a  meeting  of  university 
students  and  used  such  phra.ses 
as  “a  jibbering  of  boozed 
bolshies.”  In  its  brief  adjudica¬ 
tion  the  Council  found  fault 
with  the  editor  for  admitted  in¬ 
accuracy,  not  foi‘  intemperate 
language. 


In  ca.ses  classified  under  the 
right  to  publish  heading,  the 
Press  Council  has  been  even 
stronger  in  its  defense  of  news¬ 
papers.  The  complainant  has 
had  just  a  one-in-ten  chance  of 
obtaining  a  favorable  ruling  in 
this  category;  only  four  of  the 
42  cases  in  six  years  resulted 
in  criticism  of  newspapers. 

Ktliluriul  coverage 

In  the  opening  chapter  of  its 
1969  report  the  Council  gave 
special  emphasis  to  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  editorial  courage,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  areas  where  the  law 
is  not  clear  and  precise.  In  ac¬ 
cord  with  this  philosophy,  rul¬ 
ings  have  upheld  newspapers 
against  complaints  in  a  wide 
variety  of  situations  ranging 
from  use  of  a  criminal’s  nick¬ 
name,  “The  Wea.sel,”  to  an  in¬ 
vestigative  story  in  the  Swindon 
Echo  about  pharmacists  selling 
certain  habit-forming  drugs 
over  the  counter  without  a 
doctor’s  pre.scription. 

The  practice  of  marking  doc¬ 
uments  “confidential”  as  a  ruse 
to  avoid  publicity  has  been 
strongly  attacked.  In  its  earlier 
years  the  Council  warned  gov¬ 
ernment  officials  that  tacking  a 
label  on  a  document  did  not 
automatically  make  it  sacro¬ 
sanct.  If  information  that  was 
clearly  in  the  public  interest 
could  be  obtained  from  other 
sources,  a  .seci’ecy  .stamp  by  a 


EVER  SEE 
A  TIRE 
17  FEET 

HIGH 

•> 


Well,  Goodyear  builds  them  in  Topeka.  But  what  is 
really  big  is  the  impact  on  the  economy  in  the  Topeka  area. 
Goodyear  is  in  the  middle  of  a  20  million  dollar  expansion 
program.  Frito  Lay  is  just  finishing  a  multi  million  dollar 
manufacturing  plant,  and  General  Foods  has  just  started 
production  of  Gaines  dog  foods  at  its  new  multi-million 
dollar  plant.  It  all  adds  up  to  several  hundred  new  jobs. 

1  Topeka's  unemployment  is  only  4°'o ,  considerably  lower 

s  than  the  national  average.  Topeka  families  have  jobs 
and  money  to  spend.  And  ...  95  out  of  every  100  families 
in  the  Topeka  metropolitan  area  read  the  Topeka  Capital 
Journal . 

■ 

i  National  Reps.  Branham  MoloneY,  Inc. 

j  Topeka  Capital -Journal 

!  Morning-EveningSundoy 


.self-seeking  official  should  not 
be  regarded  as  a  permanent 
ban. 

In  its  early  years  the  Council 
went  on  record  against  violators 
of  release  dates.  British  jour¬ 
nalists  have  agreed  that  when 
embargos  are  properly  handled 
it  is  to  the  advantage  of  news¬ 
papers  and  the  public  for  suf¬ 
ficient  time  to  allowed  for 
adequate  processing  of  complex 
and  voluminous  material. 

Conduct  of  journuliMK 

There  appears  to  be  a  cur¬ 
rent  drop  in  the  number  of 
cases  involving  alleged  miscon¬ 
duct  of  journalists.  Although  it 
may  turn  out  to  have  been  only 
a  temporary  phenomenon,  there 
were  only  two  cases  of  this 
type  adjudicated  in  1969,  as 
contrasted  to  a  high  of  18  in 
1965.  There  seems  to  be  general 
agreement  that  journalists  have 
rai.sed  their  professional  stan¬ 
dards,  and  that  the  Council  has 
exerted  a  constructive  influence. 

The  old  days  of  picture 
snatching  and  other  extremely 
unsavory  practices  are  gone, 
and  every  time  the  Council  con¬ 
demns  unethical  practices  re- 
I)()rter.s,  photographers,  and  ed¬ 
itors  are  reminded  that  the  im¬ 
age  of  the  profession  as  a 
whole  is  lowered  when  someone 
steps  out  of  bounds. 

Papers  have  been  sharply  rep- 
rimandetl  for  taking  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  a  girl  in  her  home  and 
publishing  it  after  permission 
had  been  refused,  for  using  a 
posed  photograph  to  illustrate 
a  story  about  sadistic  bullying 
on  school  grounds,  and  for  tell¬ 
ing  lies  in  dealing  with  news 
sources.  However,  the  Council 
upheld  a  reporter  who  pretend¬ 
ed  to  be  a  patient  while  doing 
a  series  of  articles  on  quack 
doctors.  The  Council  said  it  rec¬ 
ognized  the  public  interest 
could  be  served  by  such  meth¬ 
ods  of  investigative  reporting. 

The  Council  has  been  pressed 
to  handle  a  few  complaints  on 
a  relatively  minor,  but  touchy 
problem.  Disgruntled  news 
sources  have  resented  being 
awakened  around  1  a.m.  by  tele- 
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it  pays  to  get  the  facts.  Request  the  neM 
folder,  "Is  Hall  of  Philadelphia  Lnough." 
Contact; 

NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS 
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phone  calls  from  morning  pap¬ 
ers.  The  Council  has  attempted 
in  its  published  statements  to 
educate  the  public  that  it  may 
be  necessary  to  make  inquiries 
late  at  night  sometimes,  but  it 
has  also  gently  chided  news¬ 
papers  for  unnecessarily  dis¬ 
turbing  people  at  such  hours. 

to  the  editor 

Letters  to  the  editor  have  sky¬ 
rocketed  in  numbers  in  recent 
years  and  the  number  of  re¬ 
lated  complaints  to  the  Press 
Council  have  soared  propor¬ 
tionately.  The  editor  of  one  of 
England’s  leading  provincial 
newspapers,  J.  Clement  Jones  of 
the  Wolverhampton  Express 
and  Star,  has  reported  receiv¬ 
ing  seven  times  as  many  letters 
as  he  did  ten  years  ago.  The 
Council  has  been  getting  an  in¬ 
creased  number  of  complaints 
from  disappointed  writers  of 
letters.  Twenty-six  cases  have 
been  adjudicated  during  the 
past  three  years,  almost  double 
the  number  of  the  preceding 
three-year  period.  Many  more 
complaints  and  inquiries  were 
satisfactorily  disposed  of  by 
staff  correspondence  without  the 
necessity  of  holding  a  formal 
hearing. 

As  on  this  side  of  the  At¬ 
lantic,  the  first  working  premi.se 
is  that  a  correspondent  has  no 
legal  right  compelling  publica¬ 
tion  of  his  letter,  and  the  edi¬ 
tor  has  the  final  decision  in 
trying  to  make  a  fair  and  rep¬ 
resentative  choice  of  letters  to 
be  published.  Simultaneously 
the  Council  reminds  editors 
there  may  be  circumstances 
which  create  a  moral  obligation 
to  publish  a  given  letter. 

Editors  have  been  upheld  for 
refusing  to  publish  letters  they 
considered  defamatory,  abu.sive 
or  in  bad  taste;  and  they  have 
been  defended  for  not  running 
letters  that  added  nothing  to 
what  had  already  been  said  on 
a  given  subject,  had  already  ap¬ 
peared  in  another  journal,  or 
that  simply  seemed  to  be  lack¬ 
ing  in  relevance  or  reader  in¬ 
terest. 

Charges  of  bad  taste 

Increased  emphasis  has  been 
given  in  recent  years  to  the 
desirability  of  making  a  bal¬ 
anced  selection  of  letters  fair¬ 
ly  representing  the  relative 
strength  of  different  viewpoints. 
Unless  the  paper  carries  a 
.statement  wanting  writers  that 
letters  may  be  shortened,  edi¬ 
tors  are  urged  not  to  abridge 
letters  without  the  consent  of 
the  writers.  In  any  event  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  omit 
key  ideas  or  to  distort  the  mean¬ 
ing. 

Four-letter  words,  photos  of 
mangled  bodies,  pictures  of 
(Continued  on  page  24J 
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In  Dallas, 

The  Dallas  Times  Herald 
is  now  the  paper  you  buy. 


It  just  has  to  be: 

■  1.  It’s  the  paper  Dallas  buys:  and 

■  2.  it  oilers  you  the  lowest  CPM  in  town! 

Dallas  may  be  your  easiest  newspaper  decision.  The  more  you  know  the  facts, 
the  more  you  know  you  don't  have  to  make  a  decision  at  all;  the  decision 
makes  itself.  The  facts: 

■  1.  In  every  way  you  can  define  the  Dallas  market,  The  Dallas  Times 
Herald  holds  a  massively,  decisively  bigger  circulation  than  the  News.  And 
continues  to  increase  its  lead.*  These  are  daily  figures;  Sunday's  are  even 
more  compelling. 

City  Zone:  Times  Herald  167,351.  News  139,749. 

County:  Times  Herald  204,020.  News  167,833. 

Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area:  Times  Herald  217,365. 

News  180,714. 

Area  of  Dominant  Influence:  Times  Herald  231,392.  News  208,237. 

To  the  far-away  hamlets,  the  News  still  mails  more  papers  than  we  do. 
Are  you  interested  in  mailed  newspaper  circulation? 

The  reason  for  the  Times  Herald's  roaring  success  is  probably  the  same 
as  that  for  any  other  winner's:  we  make  a  better  product.  Consequently,  we 
own  the  Dallas  market. 

■  2.  The  Times  Herald  also  gives  you  a  cost-per-thousand  advantage  that 
you  cannot  ignore: 

City:  Times  Herald  $4.72.  News  $5.93. 

County:  Times  Herald  $3.87.  News  $4.94. 

SMSA:  Times  Herald  $3.63.  News  $4.59. 

ADI:  Times  Herald  $3.41.  News  $3.98. 

Total  Circulation:  Times  Herald  $3.33.  News  $3.42. 

No  matter  how  you  measure  Dallas  —  whether  you're  counting  circulation 
or  CPM  or  both  —  there  just  isn't  any  choice.  The  Times  Herald  is  so  thoroughly 
your  best  buy  that  the  decision  makes  itself: 

The  Dallas  Times  Herald  is  the  paper  you  buy  in  Dallas. 

It  just  has  to  be. 

'Source:  1-day  circulation  count  computed  from  ABC  audits  3/31/70. 

Watch  oat 
changing  world... 

The  Times  Herald 
will  report  you. 
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pulchritudinous  nudes  and  near¬ 
nudes,  vivid  accounts  of  gory 
accidents,  telephone  numbers  of 
call  girls,  lists  of  erotic  books, 
and  atheistic  poetry  are  among 
the  diverse  subjects  with  which 
the  Council  has  had  to  wrestle 
in  adjudicating  allegations  of 
bad  taste  in  recent  years.  Be¬ 
cause  of  rapidly  changing 
standards  in  a  permissive  so¬ 
ciety,  this  would  seem  to  be  one 
of  the  most  difficult  areas  to 
make  decisions  satisfactory  to 
all  segments  of  the  public  or  of 
the  press. 

In  its  very  first  year,  1953, 
the  Council  recognized  the  prob¬ 
lem,  defended  the  right  of  the 
press  in  a  contemporary  world 
to  deal  with  matters  of  sex,  ex¬ 
pressed  concern  about  the  “un¬ 
wholesome  exploitation  of  sex” 
by  some  periodicals,  and  said 
the  matter  would  be  kept  under 
review. 

In  19fi0  The  People  was  con¬ 
demned  for  publishing  “grossly 
lewd  and  salacious”  material  in 
a  series  of  stories  on  the  sex 
adventures  of  Errol  Flynn  and 
other  entertainers. 

During  the  past  decade  it 
would  appear  that  British  news¬ 
papers  have  tended  to  tone  down 


or  eliminate  the  most  offensive 
material;  at  the  same  time,  in 
keeping  with  changing  societal 
standards,  the  Press  Council 
w'ould  appear  to  have  become 
more  tolerant  of  words  or  topics 
that  once  would  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  very  offensive  to  a  host 
of  readers.  In  an  interview  with 
the  writer  of  this  article  in  late 
1970,  a  Press  Council  adminis¬ 
trative  officer  said  the  public 
has  become  “tougher.” 

An  atheistic  poem  referring 
to  God  as  the  “Utterly  Incom¬ 
prehensible  Idiot  in  Outer 
Space”  was  one  of  the  more  un¬ 
usual  subjects  provoking  a  com¬ 
plaint  that  it  had  passed  the 
l)ounds  of  acceptable  permissive¬ 
ness.  The  verse  appeared  in  the 
Sexv  Statesman,  not  a  news¬ 
paper,  but  a  periodical  describ¬ 
ed  by  the  editor  as  “a  Humanist 
journal  written  for  highly  edu¬ 
cated  and  sophisticated”  read¬ 
ers.  The  Council  considered  the 
nature  of  the  publication,  said 
it  recognized  the  material  would 
be  offensive  to  religious  people, 
but  ruled  the  publishing  of  the 
verse  was  “a  matter  of  editorial 
discretion.”  This  phraseology 
has  been  used  in  refusing  to 
condemn  papers  in  many  cases. 

“A  question  of  taste  within 
the  discretion  of  the  editor”  was 
the  phrasing  used  in  ruling 
against  complaints  about  a 
birth  control  cartoon,  a  photo  of 


the  birth  of  a  baby,  and  a  fea¬ 
ture  story  inviting  people  to  at¬ 
tend  an  open  house  at  a  crema¬ 
torium  and  inspect  the  furnaces 
and  bone  crusher. 

Although  defending  the  right 
of  editorial  discretion  in  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  bad  taste 
cases,  the  Council  has  issued  a 
numl)er  of  condemnations  and 
used  w’ordings  in  its  statements 
designed  to  encourage  papers  to 
avoid  sordid  and  tasteless  ma¬ 
terial  that  low'ers  public  esteem 
of  the  press. 

A  photo  of  a  two-year-old 
girl  drinking  from  a  bottle  of 
stout,  publication  of  a  telephone 
number  of  a  call  girl,  and  a 
detailed  listing  of  erotic  books 
are  examples  of  situations  which 
drew  criticism  from  the  Coun¬ 
cil. 

Criticism  of  advertising 

The  Council  has  tried  to  draw 
a  line  between  newsworthy 
photos  of  tragedies  and  photos 
that  exploit  human  suffering. 
Walking  that  thin  line,  the 
Council  criticized  a  paper  for 
publishing  a  picture  of  a  dead 
girl  dangling  from  an  aircraft 
but  rejected  a  complaint  against 
another  paper  for  publishing  a 
photo  of  a  driver  of  a  racing 
car  burning  to  death  before  a 
paying  audience. 

Fewer  in  number  and  usually 
much  easier  to  adjudicate  are 


the  complaints  involving  adver¬ 
tising.  The  Press  Council  real¬ 
izes  the  important  economic 
role  of  advertising,  and  in  one 
of  its  first  reports  defended  the 
press  from  indiscriminate  charg¬ 
es  that  newspapers  are  unduly 
influenced  by  advertisers. 

In  recent  years  most  cases 
have  dealt  with  the  need  to 
keep  advertising  and  editorial 
matter  clearly  distinguishable. 
Papers  have  been  criticized  for 
not  conspicuously  designating 
advertising  pages  or  sections 
and  for  running  news  features 
that  were  really  disguised  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Inva.<«iun  of  privacy 

Two  of  England’s  best  quality 
papers.  The  Times  and  The 
Guardian,  were  attacked  in 
1969  by  several  complainants 
who  contended  that  advertise¬ 
ments  on  behalf  of  Arabs  in 
Israeli-occupied  territory  con¬ 
tained  false  allegations  that 
should  have  been  censored. 
After  considerable  investigation 
the  Council  rejected  the  com¬ 
plaints,  saying  it  was  convinced 
the  papers  had  made  a  reason¬ 
able  effort  to  determine  that  the 
controversial  statements  had 
been  “made  in  good  faith.” 

“Will  Sir  Martin  Marry  the 
Wealthy  Widow?” 

(Continued  on  page  '6Vj 
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The  big  news  breaking  tomorrow  is  growth! 


We  should  know.  We're  writing  the  lead  story  on  it  today. 


All  with  the  help  of  men  such  as  our 
Lou  Durant— with  over  two  decades  of 
first  hand  experience  in  your  business. 
An  engineer  who  knows  what  it  means 
to  meet  a  deadline.  A  seasoned  pro¬ 
fessional  who  knows  his  way  around 
your  plant.  In  short— a  man  who  speaks 
your  language. 

At  Lockwood  Greene,  we're  proud 
of  our  contributions  to  the  newspaper 
industry.  Case  in  point— The  San  Jose 
Mercury  and  News— a  Plant  of  the  Year 
winner.  And  that's  page  one  news  for 
any  engineering  firm. 

It's  because  of  our  unique  experience 
in  this  area  that  we  understand  fully 


we  speak  your  language 

L.OCKWOOD  GRBBNB 

NEW  YORK  /  SPARTANBURG  /  ATLANTA 


the  complex  nature  of  the  challenge  of 
growth.  That's  why  when  you're  ready 
to  start  thinking  about  tomorrow,  we'd 
like  to  share  in  your  thoughts  today. 
Write  us  at  200  Park  Avenue  or  better 
yet,  call  us  at  (2 1 2)  687-0630. 

The  sooner  we  can  get  involved  the 
faster  you  can  go  to  press. 
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MGD  Graphic  Systems 

North  American  Rockwell 


There’s  only  one 

offset  press  designed  expressly 

for  community  newspapers. 


It’s  the  Goss  Community. 

Designed  for  newspaper  printing — from 
2  to  32  pages— with  fast  makeready,  easy 
web  threading  and  plenty  of  between-the- 
press  work  space.  Whether  you’re 
publishing  a  small  daily,  a  weekly  or  14 
weeklies,  (like  the  8-unit  press  shown 
below)  you’ll  find  that  the  Goss  Community 


is  everything  a  publisher  could  want  in 
an  offset  press. 

Call  your  Goss  representative  for  details. 
Or  write  Goss,  MGD  Graphic  Systems, 
P.O.  Box  50360,  Chicago,  111.  60650. 


Goss 


To  the  best  of  our  knowledge 
this  was  the  first  Tank  Truck 
delivery  of  ink.  This  photo  shows  a 
shipment  of  Flint  Ink  being  unloaded  at  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  in  January  1922. 


THENand 

NOW...  a  step  ahead! 

■  Flint  Ink  Corporation  now  has  a  fleet  of  modern  tank  trucks  emanating  from  17 
cities  Coast  to  Coast.  Six  types*  of  inks  including  Arrowlith  web  offset  black,  a  Flint 
first,  are  now  delivered  to  printers  and  publishers  across  the  nation. 

■  Cost-minded  production  men  know  that  Tank  Truck  delivery  of  ink  is  a  sure  way 
to  save  space,  handling,  waste  and  money.  Maybe  you’re  missing  something.  We’ll  be 
glad  to  hear  from  you. 

^ARROWLITH  WEB  OFFSET  BLACK  ■  ARROWHEAD  LETTERPRESS  BLACK  ■  R.O.P.  COLORS  ■  COMIC  COLORS  ■  GRAVURE  BLACKS  GRAVURE  COLORS 


Structure  in  the  background 
is  part  of  our  national  headquarters, 


NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS  .  25111  GLENDALE  AVENUE,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN  48239 


DETROIT  .  ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO  .  CLEVELAND  •  DALLAS  .  DENVER  •  HOUSTON  .  INDIANAPOLIS  •  JACKSONVILLE 
KANSAS  CITY  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  MIAMI  •  MINNEAPOLIS  •  NEW  ORLEANS  •  NEW  YORK  «  PROVIDENCE  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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EDITORLVL  WORKSHOP 
By  Roy  H.  Copperuil 

Ross  Rides  Again — H 


This  column  continues  the  comments  I  began  last  time 
on  a  memorandum  of  advice  prepared  by  Woolcott  Gibbs, 
in  the  days  of  Harold  Ross,  for  writers,  editors,  and  con¬ 
tributors  to  the  New  Yorker,  with  special  reference  to 
those  parts  of  the  advice  that  are  applicable  to  news¬ 
writing. 

“I  suffer  myself  veiy  seriously  from  writers  who  divide 
quotes  for  some  kind  of  ladies’  club  rhythm,”  wrote  Mr. 
Gibbs.  “  T  am  going,’  he  said,  ‘downtown’  is  a  horror,  and 
\jnless  a  quote  is  pretty  long  I  think  it  ought  to  stay  on 
one  side  of  the  attribution.  Any%vay,  it  ought  to  be  divided 
logically,  where  there  would  be  pauses  or  something  in 
the  sentence.”  This  is  still  a  prevalent  vice  in  newspapers; 
many  reporters  think  it  very  cute  to  write,  “I,”  said  the 
senator,  ‘‘will  not  stand  for  this.” 

“Editing  on  a  manuscript  should  be  done  with  a  black 
pencil,  decisively.”  Yes,  indeed.  Some  copydesks  allow 
pens,  and  while  a  ballpoint  pen  will  not  blot  on  copypaper, 
it  will  create  problems  if  there  is  a  change  of  mind  and  it 
becomes  necessary  to  remove  something  that  has  been 
edited  in.  If  a  soft  pencil  has  been  used,  an  art  gum 
eraser  will  take  out  the  editing  and  leave  the  original 
typescript.  As  for  decisively,  nothing  is  w’orse  than  faint, 
quavery  corrections,  unless  it  be  illegible  handwriting  by 
the  copy  editor. 

“I  almost  forgot  indirection,  which  probably  maddens 
Mr.  Ross  more  than  anything  else  in  the  world,”  Mr.  Gibbs 
went  on.  “He  objects,  that  is,  to  important  objects,  or 
places,  or  people  being  dragged  into  things  in  a  secretive 
and  underhanded  manner.  If,  for  instance,  a  profile  has 
never  told  where  a  man  lives,  Ross  protests  against  a 
.sentence  saying  ‘His  Vermont  house  is  full  of  valuable 
paintings.’  Should  say,  ‘He  has  a  house  in  Vermont  and  it 
is  full,  etc.’  ”  Newspapers  are  full  of  this  fault,  and  the 
distinction  between  the  two  w’ays  of  putting  it  appears  to 
be  beyond  the  comprehension  of  most  journalists. 

“Some  of  our  writers  are  inclined  to  be  a  little  arrogant 
about  their  knowledge  of  the  French  language,”  wrote 
Mr.  Gibbs.  “Probably  best  to  put  them  back  into  English 
if  there  is  a  common  English  equivalent.”  So  far  as  the 
New  Yorker  itself  is  concerned,  I  would  say  that  matters 
have  grown  worse,  if  anything,  on  this  score,  and  it’s  not 
only  French,  but  Greek  and  Latin  and  assorted  other 
languages  as  well.  Foreign  phrases,  if  absolutely  necessarj’ 
in  the  original,  should  be  followed  by  translations  for  the 
benefit  of  those  of  us  who  are  ignorant;  failure  to  trans¬ 
late  is,  as  Mr.  Gibbs  said,  arrogant.  In  newspapers,  par¬ 
ticularly,  Mr.  Gibbs’  advice  seems  like  an  excellent  idea. 
It  is  also  well  to  make  certain  what  a  foreign  phrase 
means  before  using  it. 

“Among  many  other  things,  the  New  Yorker  is  often 
accused  of  a  patronizing  attitude,”  Mr.  Gibbs  said.  “Our 
authors  are  especially  fond  of  referring  to  all  foreigners 
as  little  and  writing  about  them  as  if  they  were  mantle 
ornaments.  It  is  very  important  to  keep  the  amused  and 
Godlike  tone  out  of  pieces.”  As  for  newswriters,  I  have 
never  noticed  any  tendency  to  patronize  foreigners,  but 
they  often  patronize  their  own  countrymen  by  using  such 
expressions  as  “the  little  man,”  “little  people”  in  referring 
to  us  ordinary  folk  who  are  of  no  consequence  and,  by 
inescapable  implication,  beneath  the  status  of  the  writer. 

In  an  author’s  note  in  McSorley’s  Wovderful  Saloon, 
Joseph  Mitchell  wrote,  “The  people  in  a  number  of  these 
stories  are  of  the  kind  that  many  writers  have  recently 
got  into  the  habit  of  referring  to  as  ‘the  little  people.’  I 
regard  this  phrase  as  patronizing  and  repulsive.  There 
are  no  little  people  in  this  book.  They  are  as  big  as  you 
are,  whoever  you  are.” 


New  MIRACLE  "V-2020"  CONCENTRATE  is  an 
easy  to  use,  one  step  time  saver  fountain 
solution  that  does  away  with  gum. 


■  When  you  use  this  great  new  development 
from  Flint,  you’ll  never  have  to  gum  another 
plate  nor  experience  stripping  again. 

■  Even  helps  you  print  better  to  assure 
customer  satisfaction. 
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RICHARD  G.  MOISIO,  business 
manager  of  the  Florence  (S.C.) 
Morning  News  the  past  year,  has 
been  appointed  general  manager. 
Moisio  joined  the  paper  in  1966 
as  advertising  manger. 

*  *  * 

James  G.  Van  Zant,  a 
menil)er  of  the  staff  of  the 
WilUamnon  (W.Va.)  Daily 
News  since  1949 — promoted  to 
editor.  He  succeeds  W.  F.  Tol¬ 
bert,  editor  for  17  years. 

♦  »  ♦ 

Daniel  W.  Cobb  Jr. — from 
news  editor  to  an  assistant 
managring  editor  of  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Chronicle.  JOE  G.  Webb — 
from  news  service  editor  to  as¬ 
sistant  news  editor  Robert 
Banks — nipht  news  editor  to 
news  service  editor.  Patrick 
C.  Terrv — night  copy  de.sk 
chief  to  night  news  editor. 

«  *  4c 

Howard  Koiin,  Detroit  Free 
Press,  won  the  sweepstakes 
prize  in  the  Michigan  AP  Edi¬ 
torial  Association’s  newswriting 
contest  for  his  series  describing 
experiences  living  in  a  dope 
house. 

4>  4t  * 

Stephen  M.  Parks,  a  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Couravt  reporter 
before  he  moved  to  Newsweek 
magazine’s  staff,  is  now  a  writer 
in  the  promotion  department  of 
Sports  Illustrated. 


.\Iorl  Frank  named 
as  president  of 

Morton  Frank,  publisher 
since  1960  of  Family  Weekly, 
has  lieen  named  president  of 
the  publication,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Leonard  S.  Da- 
vidow,  who  moves  from  presi¬ 
dent  to  chaii'man. 

Frank  has  been  wdth  Family 
Weekly  since  January  1958, 
when  he  joined  the  magazine 
as  director  of  publisher  rela¬ 
tions.  Previously,  he  had  been 
eclitoi’,  co-owner  and  publisher 
of  a  grou])  of  Ohio  newspapers. 

Family  Weekly  Inc.  is  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  Downe  Communications 
Inc.,  which  also  owns  the  La¬ 
dies'  Home  Journal,  American 
Home,  Private  Pilot,  Cat  Fancy 
and  Doy  Fancy  magazines, 
three  C.4TV  operations,  Found¬ 
ers  Mutual  Depositor  Corpora¬ 
tion,  an  advertising  agency,  a 
magazine  advertising  sales 
firm,  various  consumer  prod¬ 
ucts  companies,  and  40%  of 
Bartell-Media. 

«  4c  * 

Riley  D.  Woodford,  formerly 
with  the  La  Crande  (Ore.)  Ob¬ 
server,  has  been  appointed  as¬ 
sistant  director  in  the  travel 
information  section  of  the  Ore¬ 
gon  State  Highway  Dhnsion  at 
Salem,  Ore. 

♦  *  * 

Jeb  Blaine — named  news 
(‘ditor  of  the  Milwaukie  (Ore.) 
Review,  succeeding  Tom  Pry 
who  resigned  after  three  years 
with  the  Review  to  join  the 
news  staff  of  the  Portland  Ore- 
yonia  n. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Ron  Cowan,  formerly  with 
the  Hunterdon  County  Demo¬ 
crat  at  Flemington,  N.  J.,  has 
joined  the  news  staff  of  the 
Roseburg  (Ore.)  News-Review. 
He  is  a  University  of  Oregon 
school  of  journalism  graduate 
and  has  seiwed  three  years  in 
the  U.  S.  Army  in  Germany. 


Lamberf  Grier 


Lambert  and  Grier 
promoted  in  Duluth 

Eugene  R.  Lambert  has  been 
named  associate  publisher  and 
J.  Roger  Grier,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Duluth  News-Trib¬ 
une  and  Herald. 

The  appointments  were  an¬ 
nounced  by  B.  H.  Bidder  Jr., 
president  of  Northwest  Publi¬ 
cations,  Inc.,  parent  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  newspapers  who 
will  assume  the  position  of  pub¬ 
lisher. 

The  changes  were  made  fol¬ 
lowing  the  death  of  Eugene 
McGuckin  Jr.,  publisher  since 
last  January  3  and  associate 
publisher  since  1961. 

Lambert,  a  former  Duluth 
mayor,  has  been  personnel  di¬ 
rector  for  Bidder  Publications. 
He  has  been  associated  with  the 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  and 
Dispatch  since  1959,  represent¬ 
ing  management  in  la^r  and 
personnel  matters. 

Grier,  who  joined  the  Duluth 
newspapers  about  15  years  ago 
as  a  classified  advertising  sales¬ 
man,  was  promoted  to  business 
manager  last  year,  after  having 
sei-ved  as  assistant  to  the  asso¬ 
ciate  publisher  since  June  1969. 
*  *  « 

Les  Aronow,  a  former  editor 
of  weekly  newspapers  in  New 
Jersey  —  named  director  of 
corporate  public  relations  for 
F.AS  International  Inc. 

*  *  * 


-people 

named  “Top  Area  Journalist” 
at  the  North  Texas  State  Uni¬ 
versity  journalism  banquet. 

*  *  i( 

Peggyann  Hutchinson, 
Medford  (Ore.)  Mail  Tribune — 
elected  jiresident  of  the  Oregon 
Press  Women. 

*  *  * 

Lynn  Berry  —  named  wo¬ 
men’s  editor  and  general  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Tigard  (Ore.) 
Times.  She  was  women’s  editor 
of  the  Stayton  (Ore.)  Mail 
previously  for  two  years.  She 
replaces  MRS.  Donna  Kroo, 
resigned. 

*  *  * 

Jim  Peterson  has  joined  the 
news  staff  of  the  Grants  Pass 
(Ore.)  Daily  Courier.  A  1967 
University  of  Idaho  graduate, 
he  has  worked  on  the  Kalispell 
(Mont.)  Daily  Inter  Lake  and 
the  Dekalb  (Ill.)  Daily  Chron- 
iele. 

*  ♦  * 

Lloyd  Paseman,  education 
reporter  for  the  Eugene  (Ore.) 
Register-Guard,  has  been  re¬ 
elected  to  a  third  term  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Eugene  Newspaper 
Guild. 

*  *  4= 

Hank  Brazil,  recently  dis¬ 
charged  after  four  years  with 

the  U.  S.  Navy,  has  joined  the 
Roseburg  (Ore.)  News-Review 
as  assistant  circulation  man¬ 
ager. 

*  *  * 

DD  Eisenberg — named  fashi¬ 
on  writer  for  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  succeeding  Mimi 
Teichman,  who  will  handle 
general  assignment  in  the  wo¬ 
men’s  section.  Mrs.  Eisenberg 
had  been  in  the  fashion  office 
at  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller  depart¬ 
ment  store  since  graduating 
from  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  School  of  Journalism. 


Nora  Belle  Oringderfk, 
former  staff  writer  and  editor 
of  the  Daily  Oklahoman  and 
Oklahoma  City  Times — named 
garden  columnist  for  Showcase, 
supplement  of  the  Sunday  Okla¬ 
homan. 

*  ♦  * 

Del  Smith,  until  recently 
chief  photographer  for  the 
Oklahoma  (Okla.  City)  Journal 
• — named  communications  coord¬ 
inator  for  the  Oklahoma  Crime 
Commission. 

*  *  * 

Ralph  Sewell,  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Daily 
Oklahoman  and  Oklahoma  City 
Times  and  fonnerly  national 
president  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi — 


4:  *  * 

Kenneth  Grube,  Neiv  Lon¬ 
don  Day,  was  re-elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Connecticut  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Circuit  for  a  one- 
year  term. 

4:  4e  4e 

John  Adam  Moreau,  editor¬ 
ial  w'riter  for  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  has  been  aw'arded  two 
grants  for  study  of  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  affairs  and  travel  in  Latin 
America.  One  grant  is  from  the 
Inter- American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  other  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Political  Science  Associa¬ 

tion.  He  will  be  affiliated  with 
the  Center  for  Advanced  Inter¬ 
national  Studies  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Miami  in  Coral 
Gables,  Fla. 
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in  the  news 


NUMBERS  GAME — Dennis  F.  Herrick,  left,  political  writer  for  the 
Flint  (Mich.)  Journal,  became  the  7,000th  member  of  the  American 
Press  Institute  seminars.  He's  listening  to  Bob  Greene,  Newsday, 
tell  about  his  team's  work  in  exposing  land  deals  and  other 
shenanigans  by  Long  Island  politicians. 


Robert  Hudson,  Tanipa  Trib¬ 
une — elected  president  of  the 
Associated  Press  Association  of 
Florida. 

*  «  * 

Ralph  B.  Walter  has  been 
appointed  advertising  sales 
promotion  manager  of  Dow 
Jones  &  Company.  He  will  di¬ 
rect  advertising  sales  prctmotion 
for  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
the  Sational  Observer  and  Bar¬ 
ron's  Xational  Business  and  Fi- 
uancitd  Weekly. 

*  ^  * 

STANLEY  E.  Wolfe,  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Youngstown  (Ohio) 
Vindicator  since  1945,  has  re¬ 
tired,  ending  a  51-year  career 
in  journalism.  He  began  at  14 
on  the  old  Akron  (Ohio) 
Times. 

♦  ♦ 

Richard  D.  Peters,  former 
executive  assistant  to  Mayor 
Carl  B.  Stokes  of  Cleveland  and 
former  editor  of  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  and  the  In- 
dianapolis  (Ind.)  Times,  has 
Iteen  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Port  Authority  in  Cleveland. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Malcolm  S.  MacLean,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  University  of 
Iowa  School  of  Journalism,  has 
been  elected  president-elect  of 
the  International  Communica¬ 
tion  Association.  He  was  chosen 
over  Alvin  A.  Goldberg,  head 
of  the  speech  communication 
department  at  the  University 
of  Denver,  in  a  vote  by  mail 
among  the  membership. 

*  *  * 

Harry  Gladstein,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  business  manager  of 
the  Washington  Post,  has  an¬ 
nounced  his  retirement,  effective 
June  1.  Before  joining  the  Post 
in  1949,  Gladstein  had  been  a 
circulation  executive  with  the 
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Los  Angeles  Examiner  and  daily 
newspapers  in  Chicago,  Ro¬ 
chester,  Des  Moines  and  Louis¬ 
ville. 

*  *  * 

George  1).  Schultz — appoint¬ 
ed  regional  classified  sales  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Rochester  Democrat 
and  Chronicle  and  Times-Union. 
He  has  been  a  classified  adver¬ 
tising  account  executive  for 
both  Gannett  newspapers  for 
hine  years. 

.  *  *  * 

•  Frederick  K.  McCann — ap¬ 
pointed  acting  director  of  eng¬ 
ineering  and  plans  for  Copley 
Newspapers  to  succeed  Richard 
A.  Justice,  who  resigned  to  en¬ 
gage  in  a  personal  business  ven¬ 
ture  in  the  Northeast.  Former 
assistant  director  of  production 
for  the  Miami  Herald,  McCann 
joined  Copley  Newspapers  in 
1968  as  a  production  consultant. 

*  *  * 

Jeff  McLemore,  advertising 
salesman,  Pauls  Valley  (Okla.) 
Daily  Democrat — named  adver¬ 
tising  manager;  June  Pearson, 
Justowriter  operator,  has  be¬ 
come  composing  room  supervis¬ 
or. 
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Bill  Scott,  former  assistant 
editor,  Fraser  Valley  Record, 
Mission  B.  C.,  is  now  editor  of 
the  Grande  Praire  (Alta.) 
Herald  Tribune,  a  daily. 

4:  ♦  * 

James  T.  Prior,  Hackensack 
Record — elected  president  of  the 
North  Jersey  Press  Association. 
♦  *  ♦ 

Mrs.  Doris  M.  Jarrell,  a 
former  Detroit  Free  Press  re¬ 
porter — now  executive  assistant 
to  the  Michigan  Supreme  Court 
in  charge  of  press  releases  on 
court  decisions. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Kenelm  L.  Me  Cauley,  76, 
who  retired  recently  from  the 
staff  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal. 
During  most  of  his  52  years 
with  the  paper  he  had  been  in 
charge  of  the  letters  to  the  edi¬ 
tor  department. 

*  ♦  * 

Richard  E.  Blankenburg 
Sr.,  publisher  of  the  Arroyo 
Grande  (Calif.)  Times-Press 
Recorder  —  named  Stockholder 
of  the  Year  by  Mid-State  Bank. 
*  ♦  ♦ 

Tom  Reeves,  executive  editor 
of  the  Loyigmont  (Colo.)  Times- 
Call — chairman  of  the  Colorado 
Bar-Press  Committee. 

♦  *  * 

Alfred  L.  Childress  —  from 
district  manager  to  city  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Lynchburg 
(Va.)  News  and  Advance. 


David  Cooper,  formerly  an 
assistant  city  editor — appointed 
chief  of  the  Lansing  Bureau  of 
the  Detroit  Free  Press. 

*  *  ♦ 

William  J.  Spevacek,  a 
former  Wisconsin  Rapids  (Wis.) 
Daily  Tribune  reporter  —  new 
on  the  staff  of  Barkin,  Herman 
and  Associates,  Milwaukee  pub¬ 
lic  relations  firm. 

*  *  * 

Earl  Murdaugii  has  joined 
United  States  Printing  Ink 
Corp.  as  technical  sales  rep¬ 
resentative  for  the  northwestern 
area.  He  had  been  general  press 
foreman  at  the  Yakima  (Wash.) 
Daily  Republic. 

*  *  * 

Don  Schneider,  formerly  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  Weather¬ 
ford  (Okla.)  Democrat — named 
general  manager. 

*  *  ♦ 

Tere  C.  Pascone,  head  of  the 
journalism  department  at  Beck¬ 
er  College  in  Worcester,  Mass., 
has  rejoined  the  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Post  for  copy  editing 
and  writing.  She  had  been  with 
the  Post  from  1942  to  1956. 

♦  *  * 

Louis  J.  Franconeri,  former 
Research  Institute  Production 
assistant  director  of  the  ANPA 
Department — appointed  special 
assistant  to  the  president  of  the 
Baltimore  (Md.)  Sunpapers. 


iQfety...UJho  need/ it? 
People...fnQybeeven  you. 

"Now"  is  too  late  for  1,050,000*  peo¬ 
ple.  With  the  help  of  concerned  media, 
accidental  deaths  decreased  2%  in 
1970.  But  there's  more  to  be  done  for 
accident  prevention.  If  you  do  it,  your 
finest  journalistic  efforts  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  for  a  National  Safety  Council 
award.  It's  our  small  way  of  thanking 
those  who  care.  For  full  information  on 
how  you  can  get  involved,  write: 

Mr.  Don  McEwan 
Public  Service  Awards 
National  Safety  Council 
42S  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  60611 

*Total  accidental  deaths,  1960-69 
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Press  Council 

(continued  from  page  24) 


“Spinster  Woke  to  Find  Man 
in  Her  Bed” 

Those  headlines  appeared  on 
stories  which  drew  censure  in 
the  annual  report  for  1968,  and 
they  typify  a  form  of  invasion 
of  private  lives  that  the  Council 
deplores. 

In  the  first  case  Sir  Martin 
Lindsay,  a  former  Member  of 
Parliament,  complained  the  Sun¬ 
day  Express  had  published  six 
stories  about  him  in  less  than 
three  years  showing  a  pattern 
of  unfair  persecution.  In  regard 
to  the  story  in  (piestion,  he 
asked,  “What  honest  news  have 
I  made  by  NOT  being  about  to 
get  married?”  The  Council 
agreed  with  his  viewpoint  and 
deplored  “unnecessary  repeti¬ 
tion  of  personal  details  of  the 
lives  of  public  persons,  particu¬ 
larly  after  objection  has  already 
been  taken.” 

As  for  the  spinster,  Tiie  Star, 
Sheffield,  was  “censured  for  a 
grave  lap.se  in  standards  of 
journalism  by  sensational  treat¬ 
ment  and  publication  of  un¬ 
necessary  details  and  particu¬ 
lars  identifying  the  victim.”  In 
accord  with  common  practice 
on  good  newspai)ers  in  the 
United  States,  the  Press  Coun¬ 
cil  believes  that  women  rai)c 
victims  should  not  be  identified. 

British  law  prohibits  pai)ers 
from  revealing  the  names  or 
identifying  details  of  children 
involved  in  juvenile  couit  pro¬ 
ceedings.  The  Council’s  rulings 
have  aimed  to  persuade  papers 
to  observe  the  spirit  as  well  as 
the  letter  of  the  law. 

The  Council  has  gone  on 
record  several  times  as  deplor¬ 
ing  the  “hounding”  of  people 
in  the  news,  but  it  admittedly 
can  be  very  difficult  in  .some 
cases  to  distinguish  between 
“hounding”  and  aggressive  but 
legitimate  news  gathering  tac¬ 
tics.  As  an  example  of  tactics 
frowned  upon,  three  major 
London  dailies  were  criticized 


for  i)ublishing  pictures  of  an 
Italian  ship  captain  trying  to 
evade  a  photographer  by  hiding 
under  a  hospital  bed. 

The  British  have  a  peculiar 
problem  in  dealing  with  news 
of  their  royal  family.  The  Pre.ss 
Council  believes  in  “scrupulous 
respect  for  the  private  lives” 
of  the  Queen  and  her  family, 
hut  it  also  “recognizes  the  tre¬ 
mendous  public  interest  in  their 
acti\'ities.”  The  Council  has 
criticized  photographers  for 
surreptiously  taking  pictures 
while  trespassing  on  the  private 
grounds  of  the  Queen,  but  it  re¬ 
fused  to  cen.sure  the  Daily  Ex¬ 
press  for  publishing  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  Queen  in  bed 
shortly  after  the  birth  of  Prince 
Kdward. 

\  special  section  of  the  1969 
report  was  devoted  to  a  rather 
philo.sojdiical  discussion  of  ethi¬ 
cal  ))roblems  growing  out  of 
heart  transplant  operations. 
The  Council  rejected  complaints 
against  newspapers  for  printing 
the  names  of  donors  and  donees 
in  transplant  operations;  how¬ 
ever,  the  Council  acknowledged 
that  the  operations  posed  new 
ethical  jtroblems  for  which  more 
time  would  be  needed  to  settle 
the  boundary  lines  between 
public  interest  and  personal 
lights  of  privacy. 

Seb'clion  of  news 

The  cries  of  a  “One-Party 
Press”  and  the  accusations  of 
political  favoritism  from  both 
major  parties  in  the  United 
States  at  various  times  during 
the  past  c|uarter  of  a  century 
have  been  surprisingly  rare  in 
British  Press  Council  cases. 

While  emphasizing  the  im¬ 
portance  of  accuracy  and  fair¬ 
ness,  the  Council  has  generally 
defended  an  editor’s  right  to  ex¬ 
ercise  his  own  judgment  in  the 
selection  of  news  in  politics,  as 
well  as  in  other  areas.  This 
basic  jiosition  has  been  qualified 
by  a  warning  that  complaints 
of  excessive  bias,  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  or  distortion  —  whether 
calculated  or  inadvertent — can 
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rai.se  (|uestions  of  ethical  stan¬ 
dards. 

Although  the  Council  has 
been  <‘onf routed  with  very  few 
cases,  it  .showed  its  recognition 
of  the  complexity  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  by  setting  aside  a  special 
chapter  in  its  1968  report  to 
political  reporting  under  the 
heading  “The  Right  To  Be 
Partisan.”  The  wording  of  that 
chapter  title  reflects  the  domi¬ 
nant  thinking  of  the  Council : 
that  is,  papers  have  the  right  to 
be  politically  partial.  “Freedom 
of  the  press  includes  freedom  to 
be  partisan,”  says  the  Council. 

I'he  Council  refused  to  look 
into  charges  of  “gross  imbal¬ 
ance”  in  the  Burton  Daily  Mail. 
.An  official  of  the  Labour  party 
had  complained  that  the  paper 
had  shown  great  favoritism  to 
the  Conservatives  in  the  1964 
and  1966  elections. 

In  a  statement  that  some  ob¬ 
servers  considered  inconsistent, 
the  Council  said  it  could  see 
nothing  ethically  wrong  with 
gross  imbalance  but  left  the  door 
oi)en  to  consideration  of  sj)ecific 
cases  in  which  failuie  to  report 
an  event  might  be  considered  a 
distortion  of  truth.  Council  of¬ 
ficials  have  per.sonally  indicated 
they  believe  it  is  particularly  de¬ 
sirable  for  the  editor  of  a  pro¬ 
vincial  paper  in  a  local  monop¬ 
oly  situation  to  .see  that  l)oth 
sides  of  controversies  are  im¬ 
partially  reported. 

•Although  the  broad  problems 
of  political  reporting  seem  to 
be  partially  obscured  in  a  cloud 
of  London  fog,  there  was  no 
doubt  where  the  Council  stoml 
in  a  196.5  ruling  concerning  a 
minority  group.  Twelve  Com¬ 
munist  candidates  in  Leeds 
municipal  elections  complained 
that  the  Yorkshire  Evening 
Post  had  refu.sed  to  publish  a 
single  word  about  them  or  their 
policies.  The  Council  ruled: 
“There  is  no  obligation  on  a 
newspaper  editor  to  publish 
news  of  candidates  which,  in  the 
editor’s  judgement,  would  not  be 
of  interest  to  readers.” 

Cliequo-lM»ok  journalism 

•Although  there  have  been  only 
seven  ca.ses  of  cheque-book 
journalism  (four  of  them  con¬ 
centrated  in  1968)  brought  be¬ 
fore  the  Council  in  the  past  six 
years,  they  have  stirred  up  a 
degree  of  interest  far  exceeding 
their  iiumerical  strength. 

As  reported  in  the  fir.st  article 
in  this  series,  the  most  sen.sa- 
tional  case  in  the  past  two  years 
was  the  publication  of  the 
Christine  Keeler  memoirs  in 
News  of  the  World.  The  Coun¬ 
cil  sharply  rapped  the  knuckles 
of  the  Sunday  paper  for  paying 
a  large  fee  to  the  call  girl  for 
a  warmed-up  version  of  Eng¬ 
land’s  biggest  scandal  of  the 
decade.  The  Keeler-Profumo 


case  had  been  the  center  of  at¬ 
tention  earlier  in  the  decade 
during  a  period  when  hostility 
toward  the  press  had  reached  a 
peak.  The  intense  feelings  over 
newspaper  handling  of  this  sen- 
.sational  case  and  the  swelling 
wave  of  criticism  of  the  j)ress 
had  much  to  do  with  the  reor¬ 
ganization  and  strengthening  of 
the  Press  Council  in  1963. 

One  of  the  wi.se  things  the  re¬ 
organized  Council  did  was  to 
get  the  help  of  leading  editors 
in  drafting  a  Declaration  of 
Principle  that  would  be  profe.s- 
sionally  acceptable  to  a  great 
majority  of  the  nation’s  editors. 
Conse(|uently,  the  editor  of  the 
News  of  the  World  received 
little  sympathy  from  fellow  ed¬ 
itors  when  the  Council  condemn¬ 
ed  him  in  late  1969  for  trying 
to  exploit  a  rehash  of  the  call 
girl’s  confessional. 

The  Council  has  strongly 
criticized  papers  for  glamoriz¬ 
ing  vice  and  rewarding  crimi¬ 
nals  for  disclosing  nefarious 
practices  for  the  sake  of  public 
entertainment.  It  has  also 
strongly  opposed  publications 
using  their  check  books  to  deny 
other  publications  legitimate  ac¬ 
cess  to  news  that  is  not  in  the 
public  interest. 

However,  the  Council  has  not 
automatically  ruled  against  all 
papers  accused  of  cheque-book 
journalism.  There  were  three 
cases  within  a  two-year  period 
involving  papers  that  had  paid 
for  articles  by  wives  of  men 
participating  in  England’s  Great 
Train  Robbery.  Scrutinizing 
each  series  of  articles  carefully, 
the  Council  refused  to  condemn 
two  of  the  papers  for  their  ar¬ 
ticles,  which  were  said  to  have 
been  written  in  such  a  way  as 
to  .show  the  criminals  had  spent 
five  years  on  the  run,  never 
having  any  peace  of  mind  and 
always  fearing  arrest.  The  de¬ 
cision  was  that  these  articles 
emphasized  crime  does  not  pay. 

Upliolfling  media  riglils 

In  addition  to  issuing  rulings 
in  favor  of  newspapers  in  more 
than  half  of  the  446  cases 
adjudicated  during  the  past  six 
years,  the  Press  Council  has 
taken  positive  action  a  number 
of  times  in  support  of  a  free 
press  and  its  right  to  gather 
news.  A  few  examples  follow: 

The  Press  Council  issued  a 
special  declaration  condemning 
a  Parliamentary  Conference 
proijosal  to  ban  publication  of 
all  public  opinion  polls  and  elec¬ 
tion  betting  odds  for  a  72-hour 
period  before  election  polls  are 
closed.  The  proposal  was  de¬ 
scribed  as  “the  most  insidious” 
of  all  the  ways  open  to  the  State 
to  interfere  with  a  free  press. 

The  Press  Council  published 
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IN  ST.  PAUL-MINNEAPOLIS  AN 
ADVERTISER  MUST  USE  BOTH 
NEWSPAPERS  TO  REACH  BOTH 
"HALVES"  OF  THE  TWIN  CITY 
MARKET!  Each  of  the  two  papers 
delivers  saturation  coverage  of 
only  its  own  "half"  of  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  area. 
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NEW 


Between  Us -a  highly  promotable  once-a-week  column 
that  builds  a  faithful  following  among  parents-espe- 
cially  those  Young  Marrieds  who  comprise  the  very 
best  kind  of  readers.  Beautifully  illustrated. 

Already  appearing  in  such  leading  newspapers  as 
the  Philadelphia  INQUIRER,  St.  Louis  POST-DISPATCH, 
Washington  POST,  Boston  RECORD  AMERICAN,  Chicago 
TODAY,  Detroit  FREE  PRESS,  Seattle  POST-INTELLI¬ 
GENCER,  Baltimore  NEWS  AMERICAN,  Houston  CHRON¬ 
ICLE,  San  Antonio  LIGHT,  Miami  HERALD. 


iQciacp' 


KEVIN  P.  PHILLIPS-The  man  who  discovered 
America’s  Silent  Majority. 


JIM  BISHOP  (Jim  Bishop:  Reporter)— Best¬ 
selling  author  and  a  famous  newspaper  by-line. 


WILLIAM  F.  BUCKLEY,  JR.  (On  The  Right) -A 

Conservative  even  the  Liberals  read— and  re¬ 
spect. 


Columnists  strith  a  prouod  record  os  readership  builders: 


JOHN  P.  ROCHE  (A  Word  Edgewise...) -Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Politics  and  History  and  former  White 
House  adviser. 


MARIANNE  MEANS  (Marianne  Means’  Wash¬ 
ington)— Her  columns  often  become  the  next 
day’s  headlines. 


BOB  CONSIDINE  (On  The  Line)— One  of  the 
world’s  best-known  reporters. 


HELOISE  (Hints  From  Heloise)— The  most 
widely  read  household  advice  feature  in  his- 

PHYLLIS  BATTELLE  (Assignment:  America)— A  ' 

columnist  with  a  distinctly  personal  touch  that  ' 
appeals  to  the  whole  family.  ■ 


Ted  Shearer’s  comic  starring  a  youngster 
unlike  any  other  character  in  the  comics, 
portrayed  with  the  sensitivity  only  a  black 
artist  could  achieve. 

Already  in  such  newspapers  as  the 
Washington  STAR,  Philadelphia  NEWS, 
Boston  RECORD  AMERICAN,  Seattle  POST¬ 
INTELLIGENCER,  Chicago  TODAY,  Miami 
HERALD,  Columbus  DISPATCH,  Providence 
BULLETIN,  Newark  EVENING  NEWS,  Nor¬ 
folk  LEDGER-STAR. 


m 


THE  new  commentator  for  this  NEW  ERA. 
A  3-times-a-week  column  by  a  brilliant  col¬ 
lege  professor  and  political  authority,  a 
former  consultant  to  both  Richard  Nixon 
and  Ronald  Reagan. 

In  such  newspapers  as  Chicago  TODAY, 
Boston  HERALD  TRAVELER,  Columbus 
DISPATCH,  Indianapolis  STAR,  Phoenix 
REPUBLIC,  New  Haven  REGISTER,  Jack¬ 
sonville  TIMES-UNION,  Honolulu  STAR- 
BULLETIN,  Tulsa  TRIBUNE,  Richmond 
NEWS  LEADER,  Tampa  TIMES. 


I'I'es’l'  r4 


K'I'er  off  comic  ffi 


'*^^'^^:;;?^BL0NDIE— Chic  Young’s  undisputed  champ 
features.  In  1635  newspapers. 

STEVE  CANY()N  —The  world’s  most  famous  ad- 
venture  strip.  Superbly  written  and  drawn  by  n:''^ 
Milton  Caniff. 


ARCHIE- Bob  Montana’s  teen-agers.  A  smash 
hit  in  the  comic  pages,  on  TV  and  in  records. 


TIGER— Bud  Blake’s  fastest-growing  kid  strip 
in  the  comics  field. 


‘y'ri  BUZ  SAWYER— Roy  Crane’s  exciting  exploits 
i?/  of  a  trouble-shooter. 


I  „  BEETLE  BAILEY— Mort  Walker’s  daily  and  Sun- 
)  day  delight,  appearing  in  1148  newspapers. 

HI  &  LOIS— Mort  Walker  and  Dik  Browne  hila-"^,  ,3^*  ^ 
riously  mirror  a  modern  young  family.  ^ 

BARNEY  GOOGLE  &  SNUFFY  SMITH- Fred  Lass- 
well’s  comic  classic,  bigger  and  better  than 

REDEYE— The  wackiest  Injun  in  the  mild  mild 
West.  By  Gordon  Bess. 

THE  PHANTOM -An  adventure  strip  famed 
\  ^  1  throughout  the  world.  By  Lee  Falk  and  Sy  Barry. 
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Press  Council 

(continued  from  page  30^ 


a  booklet  concerning  govern¬ 
ment  restrictions  on  the  mass 
media  following  the  Aberfan 
mine  disaster;  it  urged  that 
public  interest  in  free  speech 
and  free  press  i)e  carefully  con¬ 
sidered  and  guidelines  be  clari¬ 
fied  for  the  benefit  of  editors  in 
handling  news  of  future  disast¬ 
ers. 

The  Press  Council  criticized 
the  Bournemouth  County  Bor¬ 
ough  Council  for  excluding 
press  representatives  from  a 
meeting  called  to  discuss  a  con¬ 
fidential  report  on  administra¬ 
tive  efficiency  in  municipal  of¬ 
fices. 

The  Press  Council  gave  wide 
publicity  in  1968  to  its  warn¬ 
ings  to  two  Ifx-al  government 
bodies  in  England  and  Scotland 
that  they  were  violating  the 
laws  of  the  land  and  not  serving 
the  public  interest  when  they 
banned  reimrters  from  meetings. 

The  Press  Council  has  sev¬ 
eral  times  given  evidence  to 
parliamentary  committees  and 
other  governmental  agencies  on 
matters  affecting  the  well  being 
of  the  press. 

In  these  and  in  other  ways 
the  Council  has  demonstrated 
its  willingness  and  its  ability  to 


serve  as  a  vigorous  and  eloquent 
spokesman  on  behalf  of  the 
press  as  well  as  being  a  judi¬ 
cial  body  to  evaluate  complaints 
of  bad  performance. 

As  far  as  the  specific  types 
of  complaints  are  concerned, 
Noel  S.  Paul,  secretary  of  the 
Press  Council,  says  he  has  ob¬ 
served  five  chief  areas  of  pro¬ 
gress  : 

1.  Fewer  complaints  are  now 
being  made  of  newsmen  intrud¬ 
ing  into  the  private  lives  of 
people  in  the  news. 

2.  Newspapers  are  publishing 
of  their  own  free  will  more  cor¬ 
rections  of  factual  errors. 

3.  Clearer  boundaries  are  be¬ 
ing  established  between  articles 
of  fact  and  opinion. 

4.  Fairer  procedures  are  be¬ 
ing  u.sed  for  selecting  and  cut¬ 
ting  letters  to  the  editor. 

.').  With  its  procedure  for 
adjudicating  complaints,  the 
Press  Council  has  saved  news¬ 
papers  and  members  of  the 
public  time  and  considerable  ex¬ 
pense  by  averting  many  court 
actions. 

One  of  England’s  top  news 
executives,  William  D.  Barnet- 
.son,  chairman  of  United  News¬ 
papers  and  Reuters,  has  voiced 
an  opinion  shared  by  many 
British  newsmen  to  the  effect 
that  the  Council’s  rulings  over 
a  period  of  years  have  been 
comparable  to  a  form  of  case 
law  serving  as  useful  guidelines 
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to  journalists.  He  added  that 
the  double  advantage  of  deter¬ 
ring  certain  journalistic  exces¬ 
ses  and  at  the  same  time  de¬ 
fending  the  press  against  ill- 
founded  criticisms. 

Complaints  from  the  public 
against  newspapers  jumped  by 
30  percent  last  year.  But  the 
Press  Council  said  in  its  report 
for  the  year  ending  last  June 
.30  that  there  was  a  big  drop  in 
the  number  of  complaints  that 
actually  came  up  for  judgment. 

The  report  showed  that  497 
complaints  were  received  by  the 
Council  in  the  year  to  last  June 
30  compared  to  385  the  year  be¬ 
fore.  Thirteen  cases  were 
brought  forward  from  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year  to  make  a  total  of 
510. 

The  report  said  492  cases 
were  disposed  in  various  ways 
and  18  were  still  under  investi¬ 
gation  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Only  45  cases,  however,  came 
before  the  Council  for  adjudica¬ 
tion.  This  was  the  lowest  num¬ 
ber  in  10  years  and  26  percent 
down  on  the  preceding  year. 

Of  the  45  cases  considered  by 
the  Council,  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber,  13,  were  against  nationally 
circulated  morning  newspapers 
based  in  London.  London  Sun¬ 
day  papers  came  second  with  12. 

Of  those  against  morning 
papers  three  were  upheld  and 
10  were  rejected.  Four  cases 
were  upheld  against  Sunday 
'  papers  and  eight  were  rejected. 
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3  iiieiiibers  are  a«i(le<l 
to  News  Hall  of  Fame 

The  Toronto  Men’s  Press 
Club  announced  three  new  mem¬ 
bers  have  been  added  to  the 
Canadian  News  Hall  of  Fame. 

They  are  Ross  Munro,  Cana¬ 
dian  Press  war  correspondent 
and  now  publisher  of  the  Ed¬ 
monton  Journal; 

The  late  Mark  Edgar  Nich¬ 
ols,  managing  director  and  vice- 
nresident  of  the  Vancouver 
Province  until  his  retirement 
in  1945; 

Henri  Bourassa,  founder  of 
Montreal  Le  Devoir  and  a  noted 
•  narliamentarian  who  died  in 
19.52. 

Space  story  award 
jjtoes  to  Kenneth  Weaver 

The  Aviation  Space  Writers 
Association  has  announced  that 
the  10th  annual  Robert  S.  Ball 
Memorial  Award  for  meritori¬ 
ous  space  writing  has  been  won 
by  Kenneth  F.  Weaver,  assist¬ 
ant  editor  of  National  Geo¬ 
graphic  magazine.  The  Award 
includes  a  Mercury-Redstone 
trophy  and  a  $500  honorarium. 
Weaver  won  the  1971  award  for 
his  article  entitled  “Voyage  to 
the  Planets.” 


Special  insert 
is  qualified 
for  legal  ads 

Judge  Emmett  F.  Hildreth, 
Sumter  County,  -\la.,  circuit 
judge,  has  ruled  that  8*/^  x  13- 
inch  insert  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  Livingston  Home-Record 
and  thereby  qualifies  it  for 
legal  notices. 

Livingston  Publishing  Co., 
publisher  of  the  Home-Record, 
asked  Judge  Hildreth  for  a  de¬ 
cree  in  the  spring  of  1970  after 
the  Sumter  County  Board  of 
Commissioners  decided  not  to 
open  competitive  bids  from  the 
two  Sumter  County  newspapers 
on  publishing  the  voter  list.  The 
Sumter  County  Joimial  of  York 
was  awarded  the  contract. 

When  the  Home-Record  began 
publication  in  1967  it  did  not 
qualify  as  a  legal  newspaper  be¬ 
cause  it  did  not  meet  specifica¬ 
tions  set  forth  in  the  .\labama 
Code,  which  requires  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  county  in  which 
it  is  published. 

In  1970,  the  paper  added  the 
insert  and  called  it  “Bulletin 
Board.”  The  insert  contained  a 
calendar  of  events  as  well  as 
news  and  pictures,  and  was 
printed  in  Livingston.  The  main 
part  of  the  paper  was  printed 
outside  the  county. 

After  the  County  Commission 
refused  to  consider  the  Home- 
Record’s  bid  for  printing  the 
voter  list,  the  paper  filed  suit. 

Among  the  findings  of  the 
court  were  these:  “The  Bulletin 
Board  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
Home-Record  published  by  the 
Livingston  Publishing  Co.  Inc., 
that  it  is  jirinted  and  published 
in  full  in  Living.ston,  Sumter 
County,  Ala.;  that  it  contains 
items  of  interest  to  residents  of 
Livingston  and  Sumter  County, 
Ala.,  including  schedules  of  im- 
nortant  meetings  to  be  held  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  week;  news  of 
several  communities  in  the 
county;  hospital  reports  and 
other  matters  of  local  interest; 
that  the  Bulletin  Board  is  a 
oart  of  the  Home-Record  which 
is  published  in  Sumter  County 
since  Mar.  4,  1970 ;  and  that  the 
Bulletin  Board  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  Home-Record  which 
entitles  them  to  receive,  print 
and  publish  legal  advertise¬ 
ments  under  the  provisions  of 
Title  7,  Section  713,  Code  of 
Alabama,  1940,  as  amended. 

“The  Court  further  holds  that 
Livingston  Publishing  Co.  Inc., 
a  corporation,  may,  from  March 
4,  1971,  which  is  52  weeks  after 
the  first  printing  and  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Bulletin  Board,  ac¬ 
cept  legal  advertisements  for 
the  Home-Record.” 
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ENGINEERED 
WEB  OFFSET  INK 
DELIVERY 


begins  with  a  survey  and 
ends  with  a  system 


to  your  plant  in  either  3  gallon  kits  ...  55  gallon  drums  .  . . 
bulk  tote  bins  ...  or  insulated  tank  trucks  right  to  your 
bulk  storage  facilities. 

But  our  system  doesn't  end  there.  Because  GPI 
constantly  surveys  your  web  offset  ink  con- 
I  sumption  to  keep  your  system  in  line 

1  future  needs.  yjK 

You  can't  beat  the  sys-  Qp 

tern  .  .  ask  the  Guy  the  guy 

from  GPI  for  complete  from 

information.  lie/  GPI 


- - - 1  GPI  starts  with  a  SURVEY  to 

evaluate  your  facilities  .  .  .  equipment .  .  .  and  production, 
both  black  and  color,  then  suggests  an  ink  and  an  ink¬ 
handling  SYSTEM  that's  best  for  your  plant. 

GPI  Blacks  are  available  in  a  choice  of  bodies  to 
suit  your  presses  and  press  speeds.  Colors  can  be 
selected  from  the  convenient  GPI  Blending  Chart 
which  features  a  simplified  blending  process  • 

that  can  be  individually  tailored  to  meet  your  liltiS 

particular  space  and  budget  requirements. 

All  GPI  products  can  be  delivered  direct  ariHBk 


GENERAL  PRINTING  INK  DIVISION 
135  W.  Lake  Street  •  Northlake,  lllinoi%6Q164 


Silurians  salute 
former  eity  editor 

Special  awards  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  John  R.  Bott,  who 
served  on  the  city  desk  of  the 
\ew  York  Post  for  27  years 
until  recently,  and  to  Harry 
Hershfield,  cartoonist  and  hu¬ 
morist,  at  the  annual  awards 
dinner  of  the  Society  of  the 
Silurians. 

Bott’s  award  is  to  “A  Great 
City  Editor.”  He  is  now  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Santa  Fe 
\eu'  Mexican. 

Hershfield’s  citation  is  for 
“long  sei'vice  to  the  newspaper 
industry,  to  the  journalism 
profession  and  to  the  Siluri¬ 
ans.” 

Winners  of  awards  for  journ¬ 
alistic  achievement  during  1970 
were  announced  by  the  Society 
of  the  Silurians,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  past  and  present  new's- 
papei-men  in  New'  York  City. 

The  winners  are: 

Spot  News  —  Ed  Hershey, 
.\eusday,  for  “Bus  Crash  at 
.\llentow'n.  Pa.,”  storj'  of  the 
road  accident  resulting  in  the 
deaths  of  several  children. 

Feature  New's  —  Lucinda 
Franks  and  Thomas  Powers, 
United  Press  International,  for 
story  of  the  girl  killed  in  the 
Greenw’ich  Village  brownstone 
explosion  —  “Diana  Oughton  — 


Rich  Girl  to  Revolutionary.” 

Public  Service  News — Rich¬ 
ard  Oliver,  News,  for  his  ar¬ 
ticles  exposing  the  falsity  of 
rape  charges  against  a  soldier, 
“The  Freeing  of  Lance  Cpl. 
Johnson.” 

Spot  News  Photo  —  Neil 
Boenzi,  New  York  Times,  for 
his  photo  “Hard  Hat  Makes  A 
Point,”  showing  a  construction 
worker  swinging  at  a  peace 
demonstrator.  Honorable  Men¬ 
tion  to  Alan  Aaronson,  News, 
for  his  picture  “The  Law  At 
The  Door,”  showing  armed 
policemen  about  to  close  in  on  a 
sniper  suspect. 

Feature  New's  Photo — Barton 
Silverman,  New  York  Times, 
for  “Leisure  Time  At  Powder 
Ridge,”  depicting  nude  young 
people  at  a  pond. 

Cartoon — John  Pierotti,  New 
York  Post,  for  his  drawing 
titled,  “And  I’ll  be  waiting  here 
in  my  legal  library,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,”  show'ing  U.  S.  District 
Court  Judge  Harrold  Carswell 
in  a  one-book  librar>'. 

Radio  Spot  News  —  Peter 
Funt,  WABC  Radio,  for  his  ac¬ 
count  of  riots  in  Asbury  Park. 

Radio  Documentary — Murray 
Roberts,  WRFM  Stereo-105, 
for  “Geriatrics-Problems  Of 
The  Elderly.” 

TV  Spot  News — to  “Eyew'it- 
ness  New’S,”  a  featui’e  of 


tf  e  are  pleased  to  announce 

the  sale  of 
WINR-TV  and 
WINR  Radio 

in  Bitifthamton,  ISeiv  York 

by  The 

Binghamton  Press  Co. 

(a  subsidiary  of  Gannett  Co.,  Inc.) 

to  Stainless,  Inc. 
and  WUNI,  Inc. 

These  .sales  were  negotiated  and 
clo.sed  by  Blackburn  &  Co.,  Inc. 

BI-ACjliRtJRN*coi>iPANv,iiMc. 

RADIO  •  TV  •  CATV  •  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS  NEGOTIATIONS  •  FINANCING  •  APPRAISALS 

WASHINGTON,  D  C.  CHICAGO  60601  ATLANTA  30309  BEVERLY  HILLS  90212 

20006  333  N.  Michigan  Ave.  1655  Peachtree  9465  Wilahire  Blvd. 

1725  K  Street.  N  W  (312)  346-6460  Road.  N.E.  (213)274-8151 

(202)  333-9270  (404)  873-5626 


WABC-tv  for  general  excellence 
throughout  1970. 

Storj’  By  A  New'sman  In  The 
Profession  Less  Than  5  Years — 
Timothy  Ferris,  New  York 
Post,  for  “The  Brocke  Twins: 
Story  of  Addiction.” 

Special  Award — Eric  Seva- 
reid  for  “A  reply  to  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  Agnew',”  presented  on  the 
CBS  Evening  News. 


Finalists  chosen 
in  Hearst  contest 

Thomas  R.  Brown,  25-year- 
old  journalism  major  at  the 
University  of  Utah,  won  first 
place  in  the  final  monthly  w'rit- 
ing  competition  of  the  William 
Randolph  Hearst  Foundation’s 
$62,550  Journalism  Aw'ards 
Program. 

Brown,  in  his  senior  year  at 
Utah,  was  awarded  a  $900 
scholarship,  and  his  depart¬ 
ment  of  journalism  a  matching 
grant.  His  placement  also  made 
him  eligible  to  participate  in 
the  writing  championship,  next 
month  in  Washington. 

Joining  Brown  and  five  other 
first  place  winners  of  the  1970- 
71  program,  will  be  Richard  H. 
Gilman,  University  of  Arizona 
junior,  and  Alan  Stamm,  Syra¬ 
cuse  University  senior.  They 
scored  the  highest  number  of 
points  from  among  those  stu¬ 
dents  who  were  awarded  two 
second  to  tenth  place  scholar¬ 
ships  during  the  year. 

• 

Weekly  in  Nevada 
sold  to  Marshalls 

Joseph  Kendall  Marshall  and 
his  wife,  Carol  Will  Marshall, 
have  taken  over  publication  of 
the  Loi^elock  (Nev.)  Review- 
Miner  following  their  purchase 
of  the  Pershing  County  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  from  Tony  Payton 
and  Tom  Dickerson,  publishers 
since  mid-1966.  The  R-M  pre¬ 
viously  was  owned  and  published 
by  Paul  K.  Gardner. 

Marshall,  formerly  with  the 
Puehlo  (Colo.)  Chieftain,  has 
been  assistant  state  desk  editor, 
Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enterprise, 
and  sports  information  director, 
Washington  U.  at  St.  Louis. 
Mrs.  Marshall  was  with  the 
Beaumont  Journal  as  reporter 
and  church  page  editor. 

• 

Western  ad  manager 

William  McKenna,  director 
of  advertising  of  Scripps-How- 
ard  Newspapers,  has  announc¬ 
ed  the  appointment  of  J.  Gerald 
Kealy  as  Western  manager  of 
the  Chicago  office.  He  succeeds 
Gregory  A.  Dembski  who  has 
been  named  business  manager 
of  the  Columbus  Citizen-Jour¬ 
nal. 


Suburban  Sun  group 
makes  appointments 

Appointment  of  a  financial 
vicepresident  and  a  new  direc¬ 
tor  of  marketing  and  creative 
services  has  been  announced  by 
Carroll  Crawford,  president  and 
publisher  of  Suburban  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  publishers  of  25 
Sun  Newspapers  in  the  sub¬ 
urbs  of  Minneapolis. 

Bernard  Greensw'eig,  41,  has 
been  named  financial  vicepresi¬ 
dent.  He  formerly  operated  a 
financial  and  management  coun¬ 
seling  organization. 

David  Calvit  has  been  named 
director  of  marketing  and  cre¬ 
ative  services.  He  was  formerly 
employed  by  the  Dayton  Hud¬ 
son  Corporation  in  corporate 
strategy  research  and  in  the 
Da^’ton  Jewelers  Division. 

Three  new  members  have 
been  named  to  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  at  Suburban  Newspap¬ 
ers.  They  are  Charles  R. 
Brynteson,  president  of  Gambles 
C  &  M  Leasing  Co.,  Lyle  Pols- 
fuss,  vicepresident  and  general 
manager,  USA  Grocery  Prod¬ 
ucts  Division  for  Green  Giant 
Co.,  and  Anthony  Harold, 
formerly  general  manager  at 
Suburban  Newspapers  and  now 
vicepresident  of  planning  and 
development  for  Josten’s  Inc. 


William  C.  Lamparter 
in  Goss  planning  post 

William  C.  Lamparter  has 
been  named  vicepresident/ 
planning  for  the  Goss  division 
of  MGD  Graphics  Systems, 
North  American  Rockwell,  it 
was  announced  by  Goss  presi¬ 
dent  Karl  F.  Hoenecke. 

Lamparter  will  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  division’s  long  range 
planning  and  development  pro¬ 
grams.  Previously  he  w'as  pres¬ 
ident  of  Staley/Graphics,  a  di¬ 
vision  of  the  A.  E.  Staley  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Company.  He  comes 
to  Goss  w'ith  a  background  in 
the  graphic  arts  industry  and 
he  holds  a  B.  S.  degree  in  sci¬ 
ence  and  education  from 
Springfield  College  (Mass.) 
and  an  M.  S.  in  journalism 
from  Boston  University. 


S'e'di.'l,;''’"'"  Jo'"'  Pm'^erman 

^  Copley  officer 

I  manager  James  S.  Copley,  chairman  of 

^  the  corporation  publishing  the 

cKenna,  director  Copley  Newspapers,  has  an- 
of  Scripps-How-  nounced  the  appointment  of 
!rs,  has  announc-  John  Pinkerman  as  vicepresi- 
ment  of  J.  Gerald  dent  of  Copley  News  Service, 
stern  manager  of  Pinkerman  also  will  continue 
iffice.  He  succeeds  as  editor  of  CNS,  a  position  he 
Jembski  who  has  has  held  since  July  1,  1970.  He 
business  manager  has  been  with  Copley  News- 
feus  Citizen-Jour-  papers  since  1956,  joining  from 
the  Hartford,  (Clonn.)  Times. 
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New  ideas  from 
^  the  newspaper 
,  systems  people. 


Is  the  answer  to  your 
cost  squeeze  right  in  your  own  mailroom? 


Want  to  cut  costs? 

In  the  past  two  years,  we’ve  introduced 
major  new  designs  in  conveyors,  stack¬ 
ers,  and  bundle-handling  equipment.  De¬ 
signed  to  slash  mailroom  installation, 
operating,  and  maintenance  costs. 

Speed  Production? 

And  we’ve  combined  this  advanced 
hardware  capability  with  a  real  under¬ 
standing  of  newspaper  operations  to 
develop  individually  customized  mail- 
room  systems.  Systems  that  are  designed 
to  give  you  the  greatest  possible  produc¬ 


tion  efficiency  and  speed  for  your  par¬ 
ticular  operation. 

Increase  Flexibility? 

New  Cutler-Hammer  systems  concepts 
provide  the  answers  to  today’s  increas¬ 
ingly  complex  bundle  distribution  prob¬ 
lems.  Like  our  new  Tray-Matic  system  for 
handling  multiple  products  at  top  pro¬ 
duction  speeds  with  complete  flexibility. 

And  we’re  prepared  to  provide  what¬ 
ever  degree  of  sophistication  you  want. 
From  simple  manual  control  to  full  com¬ 
puter-directed  systems. 


Act  Now 

Why  not  let  our  experienced  engineers 
evaluate  the  cost-cutting  potential  in  your 
mailroom  now.  Without  obligation,  of 
course.  Contact  your  Cutler-Hammer 
Newspaper  Industry  Specialist  today.  Or 
write  us  at  34th  and  Walnut,  Denver, 
Colorado  80205,  and  we’ll  get  the  ball 
rolling. 


CUTLER-HAMMER 

SP£CIAL  INDUSTRIES  GROUP/ DENVER  DIVISION.  Demei.  Colo. 


The  Weekly  Editor 

(;().\SKR\  ATION  FIGHTERS 


Ry  ('rui^  Toiiikiiisoii 

Foi’  several  years  the  plained  by  the  fact  that  1  >orman 

Island  (N.  Y.)  town  of  River-  is  a  lover  of  publishing  and  the 
head  was  being  shipped  to  Con-  sulphur  company  was  a  family 
necticut,  a  barge  load  at  a  time  business. 

— until  local  citizens,  backed  by  His  wife,  Barbara,  majored  in 
newspapers,  blew  the  whistle  on  journalism  at  college  and  at  !!• 
a  real  estate  improvement  com-  was  womens’  editor  of  the  Cot- 
pany  which  didn’t  improve  any-  ('hrhti  (Tex.)  Caller  and 

thing  except  the  bank  accounts  Times,  .\fter  their  marriage  and 
of  its  owTiers.  transplantation  to  New  York 

The  story  of  this  conserva-  ('ity  she  wrote  a  fashion  column 
tion  battle  includes  the  efforts  under  her  maiden  name  of  Bra- 
of  a  crusading  weekly  news-  dy.  The  column  was  carried  for 
paper  the  S^iffolk  (County)  .several  years  by  the  Times  Call- 
Tim.eS,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  er,  the  Dallas  Sev's,  Milu-aukee 
Dorman,  publisher  and  editor  .Jourval  and  the  Detroit  Free 
respectively.  I'ress. 

Their  sometimes  leading,  Stuart  Dorman,  who  jokingly 
sometimes  backing,  of  the  cru-  said  “every  book  company  execu- 
sade  against  several  plans  tive  wants  to  own  a  weekly 
which  would  change  the  Long  newspaper  and  every  weekly 
Island  Sound’s  shape  and  .smell,  new.spaper  publisher  wants  to 
took  place  last  year  and  the  own  a  book  company,’’  thinks  he 
paper,  in  recognition  of  its  con-  might  have  gotten  the  weekly 
tributions,  nailed  dowm  a  ?tewspaper  bug  from  his  gran<l- 
lengthy  li.st  of  awards  during  father  who  had  a  paper  for 


THEY  LOVE  THE  OUTDOORS,  so  if  was  fitting  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stuart  Dorman  would  pose  for  a  photo  outside  of  the  Greenport 
(N.Y.)  office  of  their  weekly  paper,  the  Suffolk  Times. 


the  recent  New  York  Press  As¬ 
sociation  judging.  Among  the 
first  place  awards  were  ones  for 
“best  news  story’’  and  “most 
improved.’’ 

.New  ill  llie  bii«inr»s 

The  Dormans  have  been  using 
their  paper  for  good  causes 
throughout  their  entire  weekly 
newspaper  career  —  which  in 
June  will  span  all  of  two  years 
— but  what  they  lack  in  years 
they  are  making  up  in  vitality. 

■They  bought  the  paper  in 
June  of  ’69.  He  is  a  former 
vicepresident  of  the  McGraw 
Hill  publishing  company,  and  a 
former  president  of  Gulf  Sul¬ 
phur,  in  Texas,  (not  to  be  con¬ 
fused  with  the  much  larger 
Texas  Gulf  Sulphur).  The  diver¬ 
sity  in  his  chosen  careers  is  ex- 


We’ll  share  your  exposure 
to  Publishers 
Liability  losses 

You  probably  know  how  much  you 
could  afford  to  pay  if  you  lost  a  suit 
tor  libel,  slander,  piracy,  invasion 
of  privacy  or  copyright  violation. 
Here's  how  to  handle  a  bigger 
judgment:  insure  the  excess  with 
Employers.  We  have  the  experience 
and  the  personnel  to  help  you  set  up 
a  program  and  to  assist  in  time  of 
trouble.  Write  tor  details.  Our 
nearest  office  will  contact  you  at 
once.  Employers  Reinsurance  Corp., 
21  West  10th,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 
64105.  Other  U.  S.  offices:  New  York, 
San  Francisco,  Chicago,  Atlanta. 


many  years. 

The  circulation  area  for  the 
Times  is  in  three  towns.  Within 
the  towns  are  numerous  incor¬ 
porated  “villages.”  The  circula¬ 
tion  area  stretches  from  the 
Town  of  Riverhead  to  Orient 
Point. 

The  improvements  the  Dor¬ 
mans  have  made  in  the  overall 
paper  are  quite  noticeable.  The 
changes  are  one  reason  why  the 
paper’s  circulation  has  jumped 
from  1,7()0  up  to  betw^een  3,.'500 
and  4,500  (depending  on  the 
season  and  the  influx  of  vaca¬ 
tioners),  paid,  since  the  Dor¬ 
mans  bought  it. 


Most  noticeable  change  was 
reduction  of  size  from  broad¬ 
sheet  to  tabloid.  The  paper  was 
also  converted  from  letterjiress 
to  offset. 

Howard  Taylor,  E&P’s  layout 
and  design  authority,  and  the 
person  who  judged  the 
“greatest  improvement”  cate¬ 
gory  for  the  NYPA  commented 
that  the  Times,  “.  .  .  in  going 
magazine  (tab)  size  from  the 
traditional  eight-column  format, 
transformed  the  Times.  The 

1969  format  w’as  tight,  difficult 
to  read  and  monotonous.  The 

1970  version  is  bright,  and  airy. 
It  invites  the  eye.” 

De.spite  the  paper’s  goinl 
looks,  the  Dormans  are  proudest 
of  their  award  for  best  news 
stoi-y.  Actually  it  was  a  series 
of  stories  over  a  period  of  time 
dealing  with  w'hat  ostensibly 
was  a  real  e.state  development 


program,  but  in  actuality  was 
a  major  sand  and  gravel  opera¬ 
tion  threatening  not  only  River- 
head’s  Long  Island  Sound  coast¬ 
line  but  the  town’s  major  water 
.source. 

The  company  promised  a  50(1 
acre  industrial  complex  includ¬ 
ing  a  deep  water  port,  industrj’, 
motels,  hotels  and  apartments, 
but  delivered  nothing. 

The  wind  began  to  blow  in 
the  wrong  direction  for  the 
company  when  some  localities 
noticed  how  levees  the  company 
had  built  into  the  Sound  (par¬ 
tially  without  permit  from  the 
•Army  Corps  of  Engineers)  were 
causing  an  erosion  of  area 
beaches. 

Also  that  the  company  had 
sunk  a  fresh  water  well  which 
provided  1.5  million  gallons  of 
water  to  wash  down  “fill’  for 
.shipment  to  Connecticut.  The 
cutting  of  the  sand  and  gravel 
channel  and  the  well  w'ere  a 
major  threat  to  the  underground 
water  supply  of  Riverhead. 

But  the  local  outcry  of  a  few 
citizens  would  have  been  inef¬ 
fective  against  the  company 
(which  in  the  meanwhile  had 
been  sold  to  a  large  corporation) 
if  the  newspapers  had  not  got¬ 
ten  into  the  frey. 

Brought  pressure 

The  articles  and  editorials 
which  appeared  in  the  Times 
condemning  the  whole  project, 
were  numerous.  The  news  arti¬ 
cle  were  mainly  authored  by 
Mrs.  Dorman  and  the  editorials 
(for  which,  in  part,  the  paper 


also  took  a  second  place  for  edi¬ 
torial  execllence)  were  written 
by  Mr.  Dorman. 

The  latter  Dorman  doesn’t 
overestimate  the  affect  of  the 
Times’  contribution  to  the 
cause.  He  told  E&P  that  he 
lecognizes  that  the  420,000  cir¬ 
culation  Long  Island  Press  and 
its  series  of  articles  on  the  same 
subject  (for  which  the  daily 
won  the  George  Polk  Memorial 
•Award  for  Outstanding  Commu¬ 
nity  Service)  was  responsible 
for  a  great  deal  of  the  pressure 
brought  against  the  sand  and 
gravel  operator. 

And  the  pressure  was  great. 
At  its  peak  the  outcry  included 
a  state  senator  and  the  state 
attorney  general.  The  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  refused  to 
grant  a  permit  for  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  levees  and  eventually 
halted  the  operation  entirely.  In 
December  1970  the  sand  and 
gravel  company  announced 
plans  to  leave  Long  Island,  but 
is  currently  being  sued  by  the 
attorney  general  to  have  the 
levees  removed. 

Much  of  the  legwork  for  arti¬ 
cles  appearing  in  the  Times 
came  from  local  citizens  who 
proved  to  be  eager  once  they 
found  they  had  a  sounding 
board,  Dorman  said. 

He  said  too  that  it  was  found 
that  many  of  the  local  people 
had  expertese  in  matters  relat¬ 
ing  to  conservation  and  were 
able  to  contribute. 

He  especially  singled  out  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  as  a 
(Continued  on  page  A2) 
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Whaleship  Charles  W,  Morgan  at  Mystic  Seaport,  Mystic,  Connecticut 


COLORFUL  PAST  BRINGS  CURRENT  ASSETS  TO  NEWSPAPER-READING  NEW  ENGLAND 

Ask  anyone  familiar  with  Connecticut’s  seasliore  the  most  interesting  place  for  a  tourist  visit,  and  ten  to  one  he’ll  tell 
you  about  Mystic  Seaport  This  40-acre  re-creation  of  a  19th  century  seaport  town  takes  you  back  to  the  heyday  of  sail 
with  its  tall  scjuare-riggers,  whalelx)ats,  sailmaker’s  loft,  rope  walk  and  chandlery.  It  fascinates  visitors  of  all  ages  whose 
only  goal  is  pleasure,  and  serves  as  a  center  of  maritime  lore  for  others  who  come  to  study  exhibits  of  artifacts  and  do 
research  in  the  extensive  librarx'. 

Mystic  is  typical  of  much  of  New  England’s  historic  treasure,  significant  in  today’s  economic  picture.  The  2(K)  year-round 
employees  (1(X)  more  in  summer)  are  just  the  beginning  of  its  financial  benefit  to  the  region.  More  important  are  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  tourists  dollars  spent  locally  in  hotels,  motels,  gas  stations  and  restaurants,  filling  the  pockets  of  people  who  do 
the  buying  in  New  England  markets— people  who  read  newspapers  more  than  those  in  any  other  region  in  the  country. 

Advertising  gets  results  in  these  leading  New  England  newspapers: 


CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E) 
Bridgeport  Post  (S) 

Bristol  Press  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Hartford  Times  (E) 

Hartford  Times  (S) 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (M&E) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 
New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 

New  London  Day  (E) 

Norwich  Bulletin  (M&S) 
Waterbury  American  (E) 
Waterbury  Republican  (M&S) 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 
Maine  Sunday  Telegram 
Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 
Portland  Express  (E) 


RHODE  ISLAND 

Pawtucket  Times  (E) 
Providence  Bulletin  (E) 
Providence  Journal  (M&S) 
Woonsocket  Call  (E) 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (M&E) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E) 

Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 

Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

Lynn  Item  (E) 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Manchester  Union  Leader  (AD) 
Nashua  Telegraph  (E) 

VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (E) 
Burlington  Free  Press  (M) 

Rutland  Herald  (M) 


North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 
Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 
Springfield  Daily  News  (E) 
Springfield  Union  (M) 
Springfield  Republican  (S) 
Taunton  Gazette  (E) 
Waltham  News  Tribune  (D) 
Worcester  Telegram  (M-S) 


New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (E&S)  Worcester  Gazette  (E) 
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Ads,  stories  supplied 
to  CATV  by  N J.  daily 


Matzner  Suburban  Newspap¬ 
ers,  j)ublisher  of  (N.J.) 

Todaii  has  joined  into  an  adver¬ 
tising  and  editorial  agreement 
with  Tele-Mark  CATV,  Pomp- 
ton  Lakes,  N.  J.,  to  the  benefit 
of  both  companies  and  without 
violating  any  current  or  pro¬ 
posed  Federal  Communications 
Commission  regulations. 

For  the  past  five  months,  the 
editorial  staff  of  Today,  and 
sister  twice-weekly  newspapers, 
has  written  and  presented  a 
weekly  news  projiram  telecast 
to  CATV  subscribers  within  the 
.seven  town  area  .served  by  both 
media.  At  the  same  time.  Today 
display  salesmen  suggest  media 
diversity  to  print  advertisers 
who  would  mo.st  benefit  from  the 
additional  exposure  on  C.4TV. 
Commissions  are  ])aid  to  the 
salesmen  fi’om  the  twenty-five 
percent  of  gross  retained  by  the 
newspaper. 

Working  undei-  this  agree¬ 
ment,  Tele-Mark  C.4TV,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Columbia  Cable  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.,  West  Port,  Conn., 
now  has  contract  advertisers 
for  the  first  time,  as  well  as  a 
professionally  prepared  news 
program  which  became  a  Mon- 
day-through-Friday  feature  on 
.\pril  12. 

Matzner  Suburban  News¬ 
papers’  vicepresident  Jerry 
Fuchs,  who  initiated  the  collab¬ 
oration  idea,  sees  tangible  pub¬ 
lisher  benefits  in  its  successful 
operation.  He  .said:  “Resides  the 
additional  revenue  at  no  sub- 
.stantial  cost  to  the  company, 
we  can  point  up  editorial  qual¬ 
ity  by  showing  it  on  the  air, 
then  referring  the  potential 


AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  V/ealfh 
Offers  Opporf unifies 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place — In¬ 
creased  population,  industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  1,500  U.S. 
companies  that  are  operat¬ 
ing  and  have  $1,000,000,000 
invested  in  Australia. 

To  hrep  in  loueh  irith 
ins.  ofiinrtixing,  publishing  and 
graphic  arts  in  Australia  read 

ADVERTISING  & 
NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

Published  fortnightly 

Annual  Siih^rrjption  to  IJ.S.A.  S.A  16-00 

Payments  must  be  made  by 
bankdraft  in  Australian  currency 

Corner  Butt  &  Clisdell  Sts..  Surry  Hills. 
Sydney.  Australia 


subscriber  to  the  in-depth  sum¬ 
mary  or  analysis  in  tomorrow’s 
liaper.’’ 

Editor  is  prtMiucer 

Exactly  when  it  is  wise  to 
scoop  his  next  edition,  and  when 
it  is  prudent  to  print  first,  and 
broadcast  second,  must  be  de¬ 
cided  by  Matzner  Suburban 
Newspapers’  managing  editor 
Dean  Cummings,  who  produces 
the  daily  programs  under  the 
supervisory  approval  of  Barry 
Stigers,  director  of  marketing 
for  Columbia  Cable  Systems, 
Inc. 

Cummings  ba.ses  his  decisions 
upon  the  nature  of  the  media 
and  the  nature  of  the  story.  He 
said:  “In  print,  my  lead  story 
must  get  attention  in  newsstand 
competition,  and,  as  necessary, 
be  reported  with  sidebars,  an¬ 
alysis  or  photographs  to  serve 
as  a  physical  documentation  of 
the  event.  IVhen  a  viewer  tunes 
his  television  set,  he  acts  strict¬ 
ly  from  faith  or  habit;  the  com¬ 
petition  loses  before  we  begin. 
And,  unlike  newspapers,  tele¬ 
vision  news  happens;  it  does 
not  become  a  document.” 

If  the  major  import  of  a  story 
is  divulged  in  its  analysis,  Cum¬ 
mings  w'ill  broadcast  it  first, 
and  refer  viewers  to  the  new.s- 
paper’s  printed  stor>’  and  analy¬ 
sis.  The  same  is  true  about 
stories  spawned  by  preprinted 
government  reports  or  prere¬ 
leased  political  speeches:  the 
television  carries  the  bulletin, 
and  the  newspaper  carries  the 
transcript.  Otherwise,  all  stories 
break  in  print,  with  the  broad¬ 
cast  version  crediting  Matzner 
Suburban  Newspapers  with  the 
scoop. 

Directly  following  the  closing 
of  polls,  however,  CATV  always 


SPEAKING  FREELY — Passaic  County  (N.J.)  prosecutor  and  former 
judge,  Joseph  D.  J.  Gourley  (left)  is  welcomed  in  a  CATV  studio 
interview  by  Matzner  Suburban  Newspapers'  vicepresident  Jerry 
Fuchs,  just  prior  to  a  proving  discussion  centering  around  a  story 
published  in  the  newspaper  that  day. 


has  a  scooj)  on  local  election  re¬ 
sults.  On  February  9,  1971,  the 
Wayne  Today  staff  presented 
a  ninety  minute  live  program 
featuring  interviews  with  eleven 
of  the  winning  school  board 
candidates,  and  still  photo¬ 
graphs  of  each  winner  who  was 
unable  to  reach  the  CATV 
studio.  As  producer,  Cummings 
contacted  all  candidates  in  the 
seven  Northern  New  Jersey 
towns,  and  invited  each  to  the 
studio,  should  he  win.  Then, 
photographers  were  dispatched 
to  make  current  head-shots  of 
each  potential  winner.  On  elec¬ 
tion  night,  at  least  one  Wayne 
Today  staffer  gathered  vote 
totals,  and  buttonholed  winning 
candidates  at  the  seven  Board 
of  Education  offices. 

Cummings  said:  “The  re¬ 
sponse  to  that  show  was  im¬ 
mediate.  CATV  subscribers  in¬ 
vited  non-subscribing  friends  to 
watch,  and  our  audience  nearly 
doubled  during  the  course  of  the 
ninety  minute  program.  With 
Jerry  Fuchs  as  anchorman  and 
(Coutitiiied  on  pnge  41  j 


BEHIND  A  GOOD  MAN  .  .  . 
Jean  Monda  (left),  social  editor 
of  Wayne  Today  discusses  the 
woman  behind  the  politician  with 
Mrs.  Jack  (Fran)  Evers,  wife  of 
Assemblyman  Jack  Evers  of  Pas¬ 
saic  County,  New  Jersey.  Jean's 
newspaper  account  of  the  inter¬ 
view  continued  where  her  CATV 
discussion  had  ended.  (Peter 
Karas  photo) 


THIS  IS  AMERICA’S  FINEST  FLAG  KIT 


1971  Kit  contains  Thor  bunting  flag.  6'  sectional  chrome  finish  poie. 
eagle  ornament,  lanyard,  ail  hardware  PLUS  Bonus  Lapel  Pm  and  Window  Decal 

From  ATLAS,  the  largest  manufacturer 
of  3'  X  5'  sewed-stripe  American  Flags! 

It  makes  Your  Newspaper  your  community's  FLAG  HEADQUARTERS. 

J  ...  Write,  Wire— Or 

Offer  the  quality-made  Flag  Kit  with  phone  QUANTITY  ORDERS  COLLECT 
promotional  power  proved  by  hun-  /ci  a\  aoo  ofinn 

dreds  of  newspapers  across  the  coun-  ‘t-sv-douu 

try.  You’ll  find  it  a  patriotic  pleasure  ATI  AQ  FI  Ail  ODRP 
to  present  and  promote.  I  ■  knu  vwlmia 

Gets  RESPONSE  all  year  'round!  BENTON,  ILL.  62812 

Lowest  prices.  Immediate  delivery.  BERKELEY  SMALL,  INC. 

Buy  direct  and  save!  f  O-  6526,  Mobile.  Ala.  36606 


SPORTS  INTERVIEW— Wayne  To¬ 
day  sports  editor  Rich  Levinson 
(left)  conducts  a  video  taped 
interview  with  Willis  Reed,  star 
center  of  the  New  York  Knicker¬ 
bockers.  The  session  provided  a 
program  for  the  local  CATV  fran¬ 
chise,  and  became  a  lively  fea¬ 
ture  in  the  sports  section  of 
Today.  (Peter  Karas  photo). 
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Last  ot  nine  papers 
marks  its  90th  year 

The  North  Platte  (Nebr.) 
Telegraph  celebrated  its  90th 
anniversary  Wednesday,  April 
14.  The  newspaper  w'as  founded 
as  a  weekly  in  1881,  the  ninth 
newspaper  to  try  publishing  in 
North  Platte.  In  1896,  it  be¬ 
came  a  daily  and  for  66  years 
until  1964  the  newspaper  was 
published  by  A.  P.  Kelly  or 
his  son,  Louis  Kelly. 

In  1946,  the  Telegraph 
merged  with  the  Daily  Bulletin, 
ending  14  years  of  competition 
in  one  of  the  last  two-newspa- 
per  towns  in  Nebraska.  Today 
only  one  Nebraska  town  has 
two  daily  general  circulation 
newspapers. 

The  Telegraph  has  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  14,200,  according  to 
.James  W.  Kirkman,  publisher. 


CATV  news 


(continued  from  page  40^ 


laacramenio  Bureau  oi  me  v^op-  wtivt  a  i  i  i 

ley  News  Service,  has  announc-  Ambassador  Bush 
ed  his  retirement  after  a  career  at  OPC  awards  dinner 

Ambassador  George  Bu 

P  P  ’’  1  n  United  States  Representative 

Succeeding  Ribbel  as  bureau  . v  tt  -4.  j  xt  4.*  n  ^ 

chief  will  be  Joe  Brooks  his  as-  United  Nations,  will  ma 

^  ■  suming  that  office  March  1, 

Previously,  Brooks  was  as-  the  annual  awards  dinner 
signed  to  the^  Copley  News  the  Overseas  Press  Club 
Service  Washington  Bureau  America,  in  the  ballroom  of  1 
and  Honolulu,  after  serving  as  Hotel  Pierre  April  23. 
a  member  of  the  San  Diego  presentation 

^  ^  ■  .  the  club’s  President’s  Awa 

New  assistant  to  the  bureau  he  made  for  more  than  t 
chief  in  Sacramento  will  be  dozen  newsmen  killed  or  missi 
Jack  Webb  Jr.,  a  reporter  with  the  Indo-China  conflict.  Cl 
the  South  Bay  Daily  Breeze,  a  President  Will  Oursler  will  rt 
Copley  Newspaper  in  Torrance,  a  rollcall  of  those  who  ha 
Ciihf.  given  their  lives  in  covering  1 

Ribbel,  62,  has  served  37  war  since  1956. 


Lorraine  Yoder,  a  former  board 
member,  asking  questions  along 
with  Michael  Diamond,  Wayne 
Township  Prosecutor,  we  were 
able  to  keep  the  commentary 
centered  on  the  issues,  while 
crediting  Matzner  Suburban 
Newspapers  for  the  production 
at  each  opportune  moment.” 

Added  circulation 

In  the  towns  where  Matzner 
Suburban  Newspapers  circulat¬ 
ed  prior  to  the  CATV  newscast¬ 
ing,  circulation  increases  are 
modest,  but  not  dramatic.  In  the 
town  of  Ringwood,  N.  J.,  how¬ 
ever,  the  situation  is  different. 

Commented  Fuchs:  “We  have 
just  begun  a  sampling  cam¬ 
paign  for  new  subscribers  in  a 
town  not  previously  included  in 
our  circulation  area.  Since  most 
of  the  town  subscribes  to 
CATV,  our  reporters,  wbo 
double  as  broadcasters,  are  im¬ 
mediately  recognized  at  local 
functions.  We  find  this  to  be 
nothing  except  encouraging.” 

The  daily  CATV  newscast 
alternates  two  teams  of  on- 
camera  anchormen:  Fuchs  and 
columnist  Fran  Friend,  or  Dean 
Cummings  and  Today’s  social 
editor,  Jean  Monda.  At  least 
one  newsmaking  congressman, 
state,  or  local  official  is  inter¬ 
viewed  weekly,  and  either  Fuchs 
or  Cummings  express  editorial 
opinion  at  the  close  of  each 
show.  The  newspaper’s  sports 
editor.  Rich  Levinson,  hosts  a 
weekly  CATV  interview  pro¬ 
gram,  and  announces  plav-by- 
play  for  two  local  sports  events 
each  week.  All  broadcasting  is 
done  after  the  newspaper’s 
deadlines  have  been  met. 

The  making  of  editorial 
schedules  and  assignments  is 
tricky  since  print  and  broadcast 
writing  and  photographic  styles 
differ.  “After  nearly  five 
months,”  Cummings  said,  “we 
are  quite  efficient,  and  the  two 
seemingly  different  jobs  have 
been  combined  with  as  little 
duplicated  effort  as  possible.  We 
are  journalists  at  all  times. 

That  professionalism  must  come 
across  on-camera  if  the  effort  is 
to  be  beneficial  to  our  news¬ 
papers,  and  if  we  are  to  succeed 
with  the  demanding  New  York 
City  oriented  audience  of 
Northern  New  Jersey.” 

-As  an  alternative  to  single 
ownership  of  electronic  and 
I)rint  media,  the  Wayne  Today 
— Tele-Mark  C.4TV  compromise 
has  for  five  months  served  to 
mutually  benefit  and  satisfy 
both  companies,  while  meeting 
local  informational  needs  with 
a  service  based  firmly  in  modern 
journalism. 
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SAXMAYER 
twine  tyers 
help  you 
avoid 
mailroom 
tie-ups! 


Model  S-1100 


limited  length  in  less  than  2  seconds. 

Uses  modern  plastic  or  sisal  twines; 
is  self-adjusting  to  bundle  size; 
ties  bundles  of  any  shape.  Needs 
only  32"  wide  x  38"  deep  floor  space 
and  stands  only  60"  high.  44"  wide 
table  top  is  optional.  Ideally  suited 
for  club  rolls,  single  copy  or 
stand-by. 

Model  SRB.  General  purpose  man¬ 
ual  feed  tyer  with  heavy  duty  pneu¬ 
matic  compressor  clamp.  Portable, 
with  casters.  Floor  brake. 

Sefving  Newspapers  Since  1912. 


Model  S-1500.  This  new  Saxmayer 
Model  S-1500  introduces  the  latest 
in  newspaper  twine  tying  equipment 
complete  with  a  feeder-pacer  unit 
which  controls  the  newspaper  bun¬ 
dles  feeding  into  the  machine.  The 
S-1500  paces,  ties  and  ejects  bun¬ 
dles  of  all  heights  from  3"  to  18". 

Model  EM.  Handy  and  speedy  for 
single  rolled  paper  tying.  Portable, 
fully  automatic  (electric)  bench 
model.  Widely  used  in  newspaper 
mail  rooms  and  news  agencies. 
Available  with  12V  electrical  system 
for  use  in  trucks.  Its  versatility  is  un¬ 
matched. 

Model  S-1100.  This  heavy  duty 
Saxmayer  tyer  is  portable,  mounted 
on  casters.  Easy  to  operate.  Ties 
bundles  2"  to  20"  high  and  of  un- 


TWINE  BEATS  WIRE 

...  for  cost  savings  and 
safety  in  tying  newspaper 
bundles.  Scraps  of  twine 
cause  no  problem  in  re¬ 
processing  waste  paper 
or  carrier  handling.  Ask 
for  cost  data. 


Write  today.  A  Saxmayer 
Specialist  wiil  give  you 
fuil  details  about  a  Sax¬ 
mayer  Tyer  to  fit  your 
mailroom. 


NATIONAL  BUNDLE  TYER  CO./  BlissfieM.  Michigan  4922S 

A.OIVISION  OF  SOS  CONSOLIDATED.  INC. 
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Press-President  feud 
began  with  Washington 


Antagonisms  between  press 
and  presidents  started  with  the 
inauguration  of  George  Wash¬ 
ington  and  despite  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  Agnew’s  attacks,  life  is 
not  likely  to  become  easier  for 
government  officials,  John  Stroh- 
meyer,  editor  of  the  Bethlehem 
(Pa.)  Globe-Times,  declared 
(April  .3)  at  the  Comenius 
Award  dinner  of  Moravian  Col- 
lege. 

Cited  for  outstanding  achiev- 
ment  in  his  profession,  Stroh- 
meyer  became  the  29th  recip¬ 
ient  of  the  medal,  awarded  an¬ 
nually  by  the  Moravian  Col¬ 
lege  Alumni  in  honor  of  John 
Amos  Comenius,  16th  centurj’ 
Moravian  educator. 

History  shows  that  the  honey¬ 
moon  between  the  country’s 
first  president  and  the  press 
ended  almost  as  soon  as  the 
election  of  George  Washington, 
Strohmeyer  said. 

Benjamin  Franklin  Bache,  a 
grandson  of  Ben  Franklin, 
commented  on  Washington’s 
performance  in  an  editorial  in 
the  General  Advertiser  as  fol¬ 
lows: 


“If  ever  a  nation  was  de¬ 
bauched  by  a  man,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  nation  was  debauched  by 
Washington.  If  ever  a  nation 
has  suffered  from  improper  in¬ 
fluence  of  a  man,  the  American 
nation  suffered  by  the  influence 
of  Washington.  If  ever  the 
American  nation  was  deceived 
by  a  man,  the  American  nation 
was  deceived  by  Washington.’’ 

The  attacks  on  Thomas  Jef¬ 
ferson  by  the  hostile  partisan 
press  of  the  post-Revolutionary 
War  era  were  even  more  venom¬ 
ous,  Strohmeyer  added.  Yet 
Jefferson  left  office  convinced  of 
the  necessity  of  press  freedom 
and  even  publicly  defended  the 
press’s  mission  with  the  off- 
quoted  statement: 

“They  (newspapers)  may  be 
led  astray  for  a  moment,  but 
will  soon  correct  themselves  .  .  . 
were  it  left  to  me  to  decide 
whether  we  should  have  a  gov¬ 
ernment  without  newspapers, 
or  newspapers  without  govern¬ 
ment,  I  should  not  hesitate  to 
prefer  the  latter.  .  .’’ 

“Today  the  press  has  its 
greatest  mandate  in  history'  as 
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a  truth  seeker,”  Strohmeyer  de¬ 
clared.  “The  Supreme  Court  has 
enlarged  the  freedom  to  pursue 
the  truth  to  a  dimension  John 
Peter  Zenger  never  dreamed  of. 

“Today  when  a  President 
tells  us  that  there  is  a  light  at 
the  end  of  the  tunnel  in  Viet¬ 
nam,  you  can  bet  that  some  re¬ 
porter  —  if  not  a  multitude  — 
will  crawl  down  that  tunnel  to 
find  out  for  the  public.” 

“We  have  no  other  justifica¬ 
tion  for  existence  than  the 
search  for  the  truth.  That  is 
why  we  cannot  be  responsive  to 
Mr.  Agnew,”  he  concluded. 

Editor  of  the  Globe-Times  for 
15  years,  Strohmeyer  has  also 
worked  as  an  investigative  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Providence  (R.I.) 
Jotirnol-Bulletin. 

• 

Dick  Hartford  buys 
Connecticut  papers 

Dick  Hartford,  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Hartford 
Times  will  take  the  helm  of  a 
new  corporation  which  has  pur¬ 
chased  Enfield  Printers,  Inc., 
publishers  of  the  Enfield  Press, 
Northern  Connecticut  Bazaar 
and  the  Longmeadow  News,  lo¬ 
cated  in  Enfield.  There  will  be 
no  changes  in  staff  or  publica¬ 
tion  schedules  when  the  change¬ 
over  takes  place  on  May  1. 

E.  Payson  Smith,  who  has 
been  president  of  Enfield  Print¬ 
ers,  Inc.  since  October  1966, 
when  he  purchased  the  business 
from  William  J.  Breisky,  was 
editor-publisher  of  the  three 
publications.  He  plans  to  move 
to  the  Finger  Lakes  region  of 
upstate  New  York,  where  he 
has  owned  a  part-time  home 
for  the  past  two  years. 

“I  have  neglected  my  golf, 
trout  fishing  and  wood-working 
for  too  long,”  Smith  said. 

• 

Top  prize  for  feature 

Jean  Jemigan,  assistant  wo¬ 
man’s  editor,  Berkeley  (Calif.) 
Daily  Gazette,  received  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  Catholic  Newsmen’s 
top  award  of  $500  for  a  Moth¬ 
er’s  Day  feature  about  a  Berk¬ 
eley  woman  who  provided  a 
home  for  six  mentally  retarded 
children.  Runners-up  in  the  an¬ 
nual  Edward  V.  McQuade  mem¬ 
orial  awards  were  Michael 
Harris,  San  Francisco  Chroni¬ 
cle,  and  Robert  Patterson,  San 
Francisco  Examiner. 

• 

Claude  Ryan  honored 

Claude  Ryan,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Montreal  Le  Devoir, 
j  is  the  1971  recipient  of  the 
I  Quill  Award  given  by  the 
Windsor  Men’s  Press  Club  for 
outstanding  contribution  to 
Canadian  journalism. 


Weekly  newspaper 
in  Louisville  suburbs 

Louisville’s  eastern  suburbs 
have  a  second  weekly  newspa¬ 
per.  The  Suburban  Mirror,  a 
seven-year-old  publication  of 
the  Voice  Newspapers,  made 
the  transition  from  a  twice- 
monthly  newspaper  to  a  Mon¬ 
day  weekly. 

The  Mirror  began  publica¬ 
tion  in  1964  as  a  tabloid 
monthly  newspaper.  In  1968, 
it  began  twice-monthly  publish¬ 
ing.  The  Mirror  has  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  11,350. 

David  Schansberg,  general 
manager  of  the  Voice  Newspa¬ 
pers,  said  the  Voice- Jeffersonian 
will  change  its  nameplate  to  the 
Voice  of  St.  Matthews  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  publish  on  Thursdays. 
• 

Nall  buys  paper 

The  tabloid  offset  publication 
Oklahoma  City  Graphic  has  been 
bought  by  Ed  Nall  from  Bill 
Bowles.  Nall  was  formerly 
sports  information  director  of 
Oklahoma  City  University  and 
from  1951  to  1962  was  co-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Warr  Acres  (Okla. 
City)  Northwest  News. 

• 

Bedell  sells  weekly 

Controlling  interest  in  the 
East  Oklahoma  (Sallisaw)  Trib¬ 
une,  an  offset  weekly,  has  been 
bought  by  Jim  Jones,  an  attor¬ 
ney,  and  Ernie  Lemmon,  an  au¬ 
tomobile  dealer.  (Donaly  Bedell 
was  the  former  owner. 


Weekly  Editor 

(contimied  from  page  38^ 


group  “of  really  talented  wo¬ 
men.”  And  also  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  University  Women  “who 
are,”  Dorman  commented, 
“LVW  members  wearing  differ¬ 
ent  hats.” 

The  fight  against  the  sand 
and  gravel  operation  was  not 
the  only  one  the  Dormans  have 
joined  since  taking  over  the 
Times. 

About  the  same  time  the  sand 
and  gravel  operation  was  being 
exposed  someone  came  along 
with  plans  to  build  a  desulpher- 
ization  plant  adjacent  to  the 
sand  and  gravel  operation. 

Because  sulphur  was  right 
up  his  alley,  Dorman  was  able 
to  point  out  that  a  desulpheri- 
zation  plant,  aside  from  its  own 
inherent  objectionable  aspects, 
is  a  drawing  card  for  industries 
dependent  on  desulphenated 
products. 

The  public  outcry  against  this 
project  too  forced  its  abandon¬ 
ment  before  anything  got  off  the 
ground. 
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30  at  seminar 
on  advertising 
at  Columbia 

Advertising  executives  from 
19  states,  Brazil  and  Canada 
are  attending  a  seminar  at  the 
American  Press  Institute,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University. 

Members  of  the  Seminar  are: 

Richard  Bailey,  Delaware 
State  News,  Dover. 

Clifford  W.  Barnhart,  Stork- 
ton  (Calif.)  Daily  Record. 

C.  Richard  Barteau,  Uhara 
(N.  Y.)  Journal. 

Robert  D.  Blackham,  Clear¬ 
water  (Fla.)  Sun. 

Mike  Brocato,  Greenville 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  Reflector. 

Glen  L.  Cobb,  Fairbanks 
(Alaska)  Daily  N0ws-Miner. 

Howard  R.  Creighton,  Ottawa 
Journal. 

Todd  C.  Darch,  Batavia 
(N.Y.)  Daily  News. 

James  N.  Davidson,  Brandon 
(Man.)  Sun. 

Roy  L.  Drinkall,  Elgin  (Ill.) 
Daily  Courier-News. 

Ernest  T.  Gaeta,  Binghamton 
(N.  Y.)  Press. 

John  L.  Haltermon,  Mount 
Vernon  (Ohio)  News. 

William  C.  Hammersley,  Ro¬ 


anoke  (Va.)  Times  and  World- 
News. 

Robert  H.  Johnson,  Danbury 
( Conn. )  News-Times. 

Ernest  H.  Kerr,  Durango 
(Colo.)  Herald. 

Michael  J.  Kowal,  Port 
Jervis  (N.  Y.)  Union  Gazette. 

William  A.  Lynch,  Doyles- 
town.  (Pa.)  Daily  Intelligencer. 

William  R.  Morrish,  La  Porte 
(Ind.)  Herald-Argus. 

Charles  C.  Mussen,  Wenatchee 
(Wash.)  Daily  World. 

Raymond  J.  Petrosky,  Mer¬ 
iden  (Conn.)  Record  and  Mer¬ 
iden  Journal. 

Jose  C.  Rodrigues,  Jornal  Do 
Brasil,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

David  T.  Rutledge,  Burling¬ 
ton  (N.  C.)  Times-News. 

Wayne  E.  Schile,  Missoula 
(Mont.)  Missoulian. 

Robert  C.  Sears,  Salem 
(Mass.)  Evening  News. 

Lewis  B.  Spence,  White 
Plains  (N.  Y.)  Reporter  Dis¬ 
patch. 

Albert  E.  Starr,  Charleston 
(W.  Va.)  Gazette  and  Charles¬ 
ton  Daily  Mail. 

C.  Murphy  Street,  Fredericks¬ 
burg  (Va.)  Free  Lance-Star. 

Norman  Van  Liew,  Gallup 
(N.  M.)  Independent. 

Jack  E.  Williams,  Appleton 
(Wis.)  Post-Crescent. 

Chester  J.  Zembruski  Lawr¬ 
ence  (Mass.)  Eagle-Tribune. 


Aiiotlier  paper  added 
to  group  in  Oregon 

Sale  of  the  Enterprise-Her¬ 
ald,  a  weekly  newspaper  serving 
the  Independence  and  Mon¬ 
mouth  areas  in  Oregon,  to  the 
Blue  Mountain  Eagle  Inc.,  at 
John  Day  has  been  announced 
by  Mrs.  Helen  Irvine,  publisher 
of  the  E-H  for  the  last  two 
years. 

A1  Cosovich,  formerly  with 
the  Itemizer-Observer  at  Dallas, 
Ore.,  has  taken  over  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Enterprise-Her¬ 
ald.  Owners  of  Blue  Mountain 
Eagle  Inc.,  include  Mrs.  Elmo 
Smith  and  her  son,  Dennis. 
They  also  own  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  Dallas,  Cottage  Grove, 
Hood  River  and  Prineville,  Ore. 
• 

Sail  Jose  creates 
two  new  ad  posts 

Vem  Manning,  a  25-year 
veteran  of  the  San  Jose  (Calif.) 
Mercury-News,  was  named 
manager  of  shopping  center 
sales  and  W.  C.  (Bell)  Snyder 
was  appointed  cooperative  ad¬ 
vertising  coordinator.  Both  are 
new  posts,  said  Louis  E. 
Heindel,  ad  director.  Don  Rad- 
cliff  was  appointed  Manning’s 
successor  as  manager  of  the 
M-N  Stevens  Creek  office. 


Emphasis  on  brand  name 

Burlington  Industries  Inc. 
said  it  plans  to  market  a  com¬ 
plete  line  of  home  fashions, 
from  sheets  to  furniture,  under 
one  brand  name.  An  advertis¬ 
ing  program  of  about  $7  mil¬ 
lion  aimed  at  the  home  fashions 
markets  has  been  budgeted]. 
About  $3  million  will  be  for 
prime  time  national  network  tv. 
Print  ads  will  include  a  10-page 
insert  in  shelter  magazines. 
Doyle  Dane  Bembach  is  the 
agency. 

• 

McQuillin  in  printing 

Brice  McQuillin,  long  the 
representative  in  San  Francisco 
for  Booth  Newspapers  of  Mich¬ 
igan,  has  established  McQuillin 
Quick  Press,  a  printing  business, 
in  San  Jose,  Calif.  His  son, 
Mahlon  (Lon)  McQuillin,  is 
with  the  San  Mateo  Times. 

• 

Career  guide 

Odom  Fanning,  of  Bethesda, 
Md.,  formerly  science  editor  of 
the  Atlanta  Journal,  is  author 
of  a  new  book  for  young  people, 
“Opportunities  in  Environmen¬ 
tal  Careers,”  to  be  published  by 
Vocational  Guidance  Manuals  of 
New  York  on  April  19,  which 
begins  Earth  Week  1971. 


“A  reliable  source  stated  today...” 


You  know  how  important  your  sources  of  information  are.  If 
they  prove  unreliable— you’re  on  the  hook. 

You  won’t  release  the  story  unless  you’re  sure. 


We  think  the  very  same  integrity  applies  to  the  source  of 
prescription  drugs.  Physicians  simply  can’t  afford  to  prescribe 
drugs  unless  they  have  confidence  in  the  manufacturer. 


a  reliable  source 


LEDERI.E  LABORATORIES  A  Division  of  American  Cyanamid  Company,  Pearl  River,  New  York  10965 
For  information  about  Lederle,  call  Public  Relations  914-735-5000. 
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Paid-in-advance  plan 
gains  favor  rapidly 

By  Gerald  B.  Healey 

Faced  with  a  situation  in  the  computer,  and  to  obtain 
which  approximately  25  per-  customer  acceptance  of  the 
cent  of  new'spapers’  customers  PIA  arrangement, 
are  unhappy  with  regular  col-  A  rate  reduction  of  some 
lection  by  carrier  boys,  several  kind  seemed  to  be  in  order,  and 
newspapers  are  involved  sue-  at  the  time  of  Milwaukee’s  last 
cessfully  in  paid-in-advance  price  increase,  in  April,  1970, 
programs.  a  discount  of  40  cents  on  the 

Two  publications  in  the  van-  daily  and  80  cents  on  the  daily 
gnard  of  this  movement  are  the  Sunday  for  six  months  sub- 
Peoria  Journal-Star  and  the  scriptions  was  announced.  For 
Milu'axikee  Journal  and  Sen-  yearly  subscriptions  on  the 
tinel.  Others  include  the  Wick-  PIA  basis,  the  daily  rate  is 
it<i  Eagle-Beacon  &  Star,  the  !i>l-30  and  the  daily  and  Sunday 
Miami  Herald  and  the  Palo  $2.25. 

Alto  rimes.  The  Peoria  Jour-  p,^  subscribers 

nal-Star  is  offering  earner  boys 

incentives  for  converting  cus-  Customer  acceptance  of  the 
tomers  to  paid-in-advance.  new'  arrangement  w'as  excellent 

One  of  the  individual  leaders  ^^*1  '-I'®  Journal  ^  and  Sentinel 
in  the  endeavor  has  been  Har-  aow  have  approximately  50,000 


CHARTER  MEMBER — Jerome  Fanciulli,  only  living  charter  member 
of  the  National  Press  Club,  Washington,  D.C.,  posed  for  this  photo 
before  a  plaque  listing  members  who  were  in  the  club  in  1908. 


old  Schwartz,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
and  Sentinel.  He  says  that  not 
only  are  25  percent  of  custom¬ 
ers  unhappy  with  weekly  and 
bi-weekly  collection  but  an¬ 
other  25  percent  could  be  per¬ 
suaded,  with  a  minimum  of  ef¬ 
fort,  to  pay  in  adv'ance.  At  the 
same  time,  v'arious  surveys  of 
caiTiers  indicate  that  customer 
collections  are  one  of  the  things 
they  like  least  about  their 
routes. 

Surveys  are  indicators 

Schwartz  said  there  are  a 
number  of  surveys  in  the  Cir¬ 
culation  Promotion  Research 
Center  in  Milwaukee,  made  by 
new'spapers  in  various  sections 
of  the  country,  that  indicate 
these  facts. 

The  computer  gives  the  new’s- 
paper  industry,  for  the  first 
time,  the  opportunity  to  serv'e 
thousands  of  customers  on  an 
efficient  basis  with  paid-in-ad¬ 
vance  subscriptions,  Schwartz 
said. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  new’s- 
paper  business  is  the  last  Amer¬ 
ican  business  that  continues  to 
provide  the  public  with  the  con¬ 
venience  of  everj'day,  door-to- 
door  sei-vice.  But,  in  the  era  of 
the  charge  plate  and  electronic 
billing,  “we  are  still  using  door- 
to-door  collection,  with  an  in¬ 
creasing  percentage  of  our  cus¬ 
tomers  not  in  favor  of  this  ar¬ 
rangement.” 

In  Milwaukee,  research  indi¬ 
cated  that,  for  efficient  opera¬ 
tion,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
eliminate  credit  for  short-term 
stops,  which  would  overwhelm 


PIA  subscribers. 

Paid-in-advance  subscriptions 
are  being  promoted  through  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  new'spapers  and 
continued  growth  is  anticipated. 
Flyers  are  made  available  to 
carriers  for  distribution  to  cus¬ 
tomers  on  their  routes. 

Because  of  a  series  of  sta¬ 
tion  robberies  in  Milwaukee, 
carriers  have  been  requested  to 
pay  their  accounts,  wherever 
possible,  by  check  or  money  or¬ 
der,  to  minimize  the  risk  of 
loss,  and  75  percent  of  the  car¬ 
riers  are  cooperating.  Parents 
have  indicated  that  the  next 
logical  step  would  be  conver¬ 
sion  of  as  many  customers  as 
possible  to  PIA  and  are  coop¬ 
erating  with  the  program. 

Schwartz  noted  that  the  In¬ 
ternational  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association  has  dis¬ 
couraged  PIA  office  paid  sul> 
scribers  because  of  legal  dan¬ 
gers,  such  as  interpretations 
that  subscribers  belong  to  the 
newspaper  rather  than  to  the 
carrier. 

But  he  pointed  out  the  ad¬ 
vantages  to  the  carrier.  PIA 
relieves  the  newspaperboy  of 
some  of  his  collection  responsi¬ 
bility,  with  less  time  needed 
to  sei’vice  his  route  each  week, 
thus  eliminating  the  increasing 
number  of  callbacks  due  to 
highly  mobile  circulation. 

With  most  door-to-door  seiw- 
ice  industries  having  converted 
from  door  collection  to  office 
billing,  Schwartz  said,  it  seems 
logical  that  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry'  get  in  step  by  develop¬ 
ing  computerized  PIA  program¬ 
ming  for  better  service  to  the 
subscriber. 


Charter  press  club 
member  is  glad  to 
welcome  women 

The  National  Press  Club  ob¬ 
served  its  63rd  anniversary  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  of  March  14-20 
and  provided  Jerome  Fanciulli 
the  only  living  charter  member 
with  an  opportunity  to  recall  the 
days  when  the  Washington  press 
corps  was  small — and  the  mem¬ 
bers  were  all  male. 

Fanciulli,  now  83,  lunches  at 
the  Press  Club  several  times  a 
week  and  is  not  appalled  at  the 
appearance  of  women  members 
even  in  the  hitherto  men’s  bar. 
“While  belated,  it  is  only  nat¬ 
ural  that  women  active  in  the 
news  media  are  now  eligible  to 
membership,”  the  Press  Club’s 
“senior  citizen”  commented. 

Fanciulli  worked  on  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  and  in  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Bureau  of  the  Associated 
Press  and  remembers  the  first 
meetings  that  led  to  formation 
of  the  NPC.  The  reporters,  he 
said,  “wanted  a  meeting  place 
where  they  could  relax,  swap 
experiences  and  discuss  mutual 
interests.  While  there  were  quite 
a  few  women  reporters,  society 
writers  and  members  of  news 
bureaus  of  out-of-town  papers 
no  thought  was  given  to  any 
possibility  of  admitting  them  to 
membership,  nor  do  I  think  the 
members  would  have  taken  kind¬ 
ly  to  any  such  suggestion.” 

Fanciulli,  who  was  bom  in 
New  York  City  in  1888,  next 
door  to  A1  Smith’s  house,  went 
to  school  in  Washington  while 


his  father,  Francesco  Fanciulli, 
was  successor  to  John  Phillip 
Sousa  as  leader  of  the  U.  S. 
Marine  Band.  Besides  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  organization  of  the 
Press  Club,  he  also  was  the 
founder  of  the  Aero  Club  of 
Washington. 

• 

Reporter  earns 
heroes  aivard 

A  reporter  for  the  Omaha 
World-Herald  volunteered  for  a 
mission  to  rescue  some  pigs  dur¬ 
ing  a  recent  flood  and  ended  up 
helping  to  save  four  human 
lives. 

Tom  Allan  was  one  of  four 
persons  who  set  out  in  a  boat 
to  save  a  farmer’s  swine  in  a 
flooded  area  of  Thurston  Coun¬ 
ty,  Neb.  When  word  w'as  re¬ 
ceived  that  rampaging  waters 
had  swept  a  pickup  truck  off 
the  highw'ay,  the  boat  abruptly 
changed  course. 

Only  the  top  of  the  pickup 
could  be  seen  protruding  from 
the  water.  Inside  an  elderly 
couple  sat  w’aist-deep  in  the  icy 
water  and  held  their  tw'o  scared 
grandchildren  above  their  heads. 
All  were  lifted  safely  into  the 
boat. 

In  addition  to  taking  part  in 
the  rescue,  Allan  w'as  able  to 
take  some  dramatic  pictures 
which  were  published  in  the 
World-Herald. 

Allan  and  the  other  three  res¬ 
cuers  will  receive  the  Nebraska 
Hero’s  Award,  sponsored  by  the 
Nebraska  Funeral  Directors  As¬ 
sociation. 
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Be  there 


selling  by  helping  people  buy! 


NCA  —  Used  by  more  agencies  than  any  other  source  publication  of  its  kind! 


Newspaper  Circulation  Analysis 

Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service,  lnc./5201  Old  Orchard  Road,  Skokie,  Illinois  60076 


for  hard  facts  to  support  his  recommendations, 

.  a  newspaper  schedule  planner  supplements  his 
k  SRDS  Newspaper  Rates  and  Data  edition  with  his 


SRDS  Newspaper 
C  irculation 
j^nalysis 


We've  had  a  heart-warming  feed-back  from  the  36  world's 
largest  agencies  who  helped  us  design  NCA  last  year  —  for 
i  their  own  easier  use!  They  tell  us,  "we  use  it  —  we  use  it!"; 
k  "I  feel  I'm  part  of  it  now."  "We've  told  all  our  people  and 
^  branches  to  use  nothing  else." 

And  it's  true.  NCA  has  more  planning  aids,  is  easier  to 
use  and  easier  to  read  than  any  other  source.  VITAL 
to  media  planners  -  VITAL  TO  YOUR  NEWSPAPER 

Your  full  story  should  be  there  every  time  a  news- 
paper  planner/  buyer  examines  or  compares  your 
market.  Here's  why; 

•  NCA's  information  is  vital  to  people  involved  in  news- 
paper  market  selection  and  newspapers  within  these 

•  Your  message  is  at  the  point-of-planning  and  the 
point-of-purchase  for  twelve  months. 

•  NCA  goes  to  every  paid  subscriber  of  SRDS  News- 
paper  Rates  and  Data;  thus  reaches  more  peo- 
pie  in  advertising  agencies  than  any  other 
source  publication  of  its  kind. 

-  ■<■?!».  '•  •NCA  carries  with  it  the  undisputed  reputa- 

;  ^  '  tion  for  occuracy,  authenticity  and  reliabit- 

ity  SRDS'  publishing  has  upheld  for  50 
years. 


POSITION  YOUR  STORY 
IN  THE  APPROPRIATE 
NCA  SECTION.  THE 
TIME  TO  MAKE  SURE 
YOU  DON'T  MISS  AN 
ENTIRE  YEAR  OF 
SELUNG  HELP 
IS  . . .  NOW! 


NOTE  CLOSING  DATES 
For  copy  to  be  set  (plates  or 
camera-ready  art  2  days  later): 

LDMA  Section  —  June  28 
Section  IV  —  July  2 

Section  V  ‘  —  July  12 

Section  III  —  July  14 

Section  II  —  July  21 

ADI  Section  —  July  23 


ABC  adding 
to  services 
for  papers 

Three  actions  taken  by  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
board  of  directors  are  aimed 
at  possible  new  services  to 
newspaper  members. 

The  first  permits  newspa¬ 
pers  the  option  of  reporting 
gross  distribution  in  Paragraph 
1  of  their  ARC  reports  as  a 
total  figure.  Total  distribution 
would  be  shown  along  with  av¬ 
erage  bulk  sales,  average  un¬ 
paid  distribution,  and  total  av¬ 
erage  paid  circulation  in  the 
first  paragraph,  currently  re- 
serv’ed  for  the  latter  total  only. 

In  other  actions,  the  boai’d 
agreed  to  consider  publishing 
an  ABC  newspaper  fact  book 
for  Canadian  daily  newspapers, 
and  a  special  rej)ort  on  circula¬ 
tion  rates  for  all  .^RC  daily 
newspapers. 

The  Canadian  fact  book,  as 
proposed,  would  include  a  sec¬ 
tion  on  individual  newspaper 
circulation  analysis,  a  section 
on  counties  census  <livision.s 


with  circulations  of  individual 
newspapers  in  each,  and  a  sec¬ 
tion  with  a  similar  circulation 
analysis  by  Metropolitan/Ur¬ 
ban  Areas. 

.4BC  management  and  di¬ 
rectors  have  queried  28  member 
advertising  agencies  in  Mon¬ 
treal  and  the  Montreal  Chapter 
of  the  Canadian  Media  Di¬ 
rectors’  Council  for  suggestions 
on  the  fact  book  contents.  Addi¬ 
tional  interviews  are  being 
scheduled  with  member  agencies 
in  Toronto. 

.■\cting  on  a  request  from  the 
International  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association  and  the 
•American  Newspai)er  Publish¬ 
ers  Association,  the  ABC  Board 
has  agreed  to  consider  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  special  report  on 
newspaper  circulation  rat(*s. 

The  report  would  replace  one 
currently  published  by  the 
.4NPA,  and  would  contain  cir- 
lation  rate  data  excerpte<l  from 
regular  ARC  reports. 

• 

(ieo.  Kgaii  relires 

Ceorge  F.  Egan  retired  as 
secretary-treasurer  and  director 
of  the  Kearns-Tribune  Corp., 
.4pril  1,  30  years  to  the  day 
after  joining  the  company  which 
owns  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


Bunk  and  Sears  uin 
advertising  awards 

Winners  of  the  fifth  annual 
Riley  II.  Allen  .\wards  for 
Creativity  in  Newspaper  .\d- 
vertising  were  Bank  of  Hawaii 
and  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  An¬ 
nouncement  of  the  1071  winners 
was  made  by  Carl  J.  Barrea,  di¬ 
rector  of  advertising  for  Hawaii 
Newspaper  Agency,  sponsor  of 
the  annual  awards. 

Bank  of  Hawaii  has  placed 
among  the  winners  each  year 
since  the  competition  was 
.started,  winning  the  top  award 
in  the  agency-prepared  copy 
category  three  times  and  plac¬ 
ing  second  twice.  Sears  is  also 
a  repeat  winner,  having  won 
the  top  award  in  the  retail  cate¬ 
gory  last  year  also. 

Trophies  were  presented  to 
Frank  Cooper,  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  bank,  and  Francis 
J.  McDonald,  Jr.,  sales  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  Sears. 

Also  honored  were  Mrs.  Ellen 
Yamchika  of  Sears  advertising 
department  and  representatives 
of  Lennen  &  Newell,  the  bank’s 
advertising  agency:  Martin 
Schiller,  account  supervisor, 
Luanne  Burman,  account  execu¬ 
tive,  and  members  of  their  cre¬ 
ative  staff,  Joan  Bishop,  copy, 
Yoshie  Hayashi,  picture,  and 


Clem  Lagundimao,  an. 

The  Riley  Allen  award  was 
established  to  encourage  IcK-al 
businesses  and  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  to  make  more  creative  use 
of  newspaper  advertising.  .411 
advertising  in  the  Annual  Edi¬ 
tions  are  considered  in  the  judg¬ 
ing,  which  is  done  by  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  International 
Newspaper  Promotion  .Associa¬ 
tion. 

Students  are  given 
free  ads  in  job  hunt 

A  number  of  Canadian  daily 
newspapers  have  adopted  a  pol¬ 
icy  of  providing  free  space  for 
advertisements  from  student  job 
seekers.  Other  newspapers  are 
considering  following  suit  as 
the  country  braces  for  the  in¬ 
flux  of  thousands  of  students 
into  the  job  market  this  sum¬ 
mer. 

Jim  Boland,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Kitclieuer-Waterlov 
Record,  said  his  paper  has  given 
student  job  seekers  free  space 
for  the  last  three  years. 

The  Record  also  publishes 
student-angled  news  stories  in 
conjunction  with  the  ads.  For 
example,  it  published  articles  on 
students  who  have  found  jobs, 
how  they  found  them  and  how 
they  like  the  work. 


Beats  the  stuffing  out  of  stuffing  problems 

MUELLER  NEWSPAPER  STUFFING  MACHINE  227 


800  machines  in  daily  operation  —  inserting  single  sheets,  envelopes,  post  cards, 
fold-outs:  complete  sections,  supplements,  TV  guides,  comics  —  all  sizes;  also  inserts 
into  tabloids  and  quarter-folds. 


•  Double  the  production  in  the  same  space  •  Sets  up  in  minutes  without  tools 

•  Ejects  and  collects  incomplete  copies  without  interrupting  operation 

•  Add  more  stations  at  any  time 


Sword  opening 


Suction  opening 


ALSO  FROM  MUELLER; 

Daverio  Newsveyor  —  the  conveyor  that  can 
do  almost  anything 

Plastic  Strapping  Machine  Model  RT— 
for  single,  parallel  or  cross  tying 


72  JERICHO  TURNPIKE,  MINEOLA,  L.I.,  N.Y.  11501  /  (516)  74M380  /  Telex:  12-6562  Cables:  GRAPHA 

COLLATING.  PERFECT  BINDING  AND  INSERTING  MACHINES  /  COUNTER  STACKERS  /  FOLDING  MACHINES 
NEWSPAPER  AND  MAGAZINE  CONVEYORS  /  TRIMMERS  /  NEWSPAPER  STUFFING  AND  MAILROOM  MACHINES 
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Operating  expenses 
offset  ’70  revenue 


By  Robert  L .  Brown 

A  5.05%  increase  in  operating 
revenue  during  1970  was  offset 
by  a  9.18%  increase  in  operat¬ 
ing  exjjenses  and  brought  a  cor¬ 
responding  4%  decline  in  oper¬ 
ating  profit  for  E&P’s  “medium 
city  newspaper”  last  year  com¬ 
pared  to  1969. 

Income  and  expense  items  for 
the  last  three  years  are  showm 
in  the  accompanying  chart  re¬ 
vealing  that  gains  in  local  ad¬ 
vertising  and  circulation  revenue 
in  1970  more  than  offset  losses 
in  national  advertising  and 
classified.  All  expense  items 
showed  increases  with  news¬ 
print  consumption  showing  the 
tightest  control. 

This  six-day  evening  newspa¬ 
per  published  306  issues  during 
1970,  the  same  as  in  1969,  and 
had  a  net  paid  circulation  of 
55,600  copies  which  was  an  in¬ 
crease  of  700  copies  over  1969. 
Press  run  in  1970  w’as  59,650 
copies  including  4,050  unpaid 
copies. 

It  published  11,940  pages  dur¬ 
ing  the  year,  compared  to  12,700 
in  1969,  which  accounted  for 
95,520  columns  in  the  final  edi¬ 


tion,  compared  to  101,600  col¬ 
umns  the  year  before. 

Total  space  in  those  pages 
amounted  to  2,053,700  inches 
divided  as  follows:  Paid  adver¬ 
tising  1,170,600  inches  (57%), 
reading  matter  862,550  (42%), 
and  promotion  20,550  inches 
(1%).  In  1969  total  space 
amounted  to  2,177,150  divided 
as  follow's:  Paid  advertising  1,- 
241,000  inches,  reading  914,400, 
promotion  21,750  inches  provid¬ 
ing  the  same  percentage  rela¬ 
tionship. 

Total  advertising  produced 
revenue  of  $4,384,300,  which  was 
a  little  more  than  1%  ahead  of 
the  1969  figure  of  $4,320,700.  In 
1970  this  ad  revenue  was  pro¬ 
duced  at  a  departmental  cost  of 
.$.395,300.  It  produced  1,170,600 
inches  of  advertising  space  and 
revenue  per  inch  of  $3.74  at  a 
9%  cost  of  .securing.  In  1969 
departmental  cost  was  $372,600; 
revenue  per  inch  $3.48,  and  cost 
of  securing  was  8.6%. 

Local  advertising  which  show¬ 
ed  a  revenue  gain  of  9.2%  over 
1969  produced  $2,934,000  at  a 
departmental  cost  of  $229,300 


accounting  for  819,450  ad  inches. 
Local  advertising  produced  67% 
of  the  ad  revenue  at  58%  of  de¬ 
partment  costs  providing  70% 
of  the  ad  inches.  Revenue  per 
inch  was  $3.58  and  cost  of  se¬ 
curing  was  7.8%.  In  1969,  local 
advertising  provided  $2,686,800 
in  revenue  at  a  cost  of  $219,800 
providing  812,900  inches  of  ads. 
Revenue  per  inch  was  $3.31  and 
cost  of  securing  8.2%. 

National  advertising  in  1970 
provided  5%  of  the  ad  revenue 
($222,399)  at  11%  of  depart¬ 
mental  costs  ($43,500)  and  5% 
of  total  ad  inches  (58,550).  Rev¬ 
enue  per  inch  was  $3.80  and  cost 
of  securing  20%.  In  1969  na¬ 
tional  advertising  provided 
$225,700  in  revenue  at  depart¬ 
mental  cost  of  $37,300  provid¬ 
ing  65,800  ad  inches.  Revenue 
per  inch  was  $3.43  and  cost  of 
securing  was  16.5%. 

Classified  advertising  in  1970 
accounted  for  28%  of  ad  rev¬ 
enue  ($1,228,000)  at  31%  of 
departmental  costs  ($122,500) 
and  providing  25%  of  ad  inches 
(292,600).  Classified  revenue 
per  inch  was  $4.20  and  cost  of 
.securing  was  10%.  In  1969 
classified  provided  $1,408,200  in 
revenue,  accounted  for  $115,500 
in  departmental  costs  and  pro¬ 
vided  362,300  in  ad  inches.  Rev¬ 
enue  per  inch  was  $3.89  and 
cost  of  securing  w'as  8.2%. 

With  40,100  columns  of  read¬ 
ing  matter  and  an  editorial  de¬ 
partment  cost  of  $727,500,  the 
editorial  cost  per  column  of 
reading  matter  was  $18.14.  This 
compared  to  42,700  columns  of 


This  is  the  fourth  in  the  an¬ 
nual  series  of  E&P  reports  an¬ 
alyzing  the  earnings  of  news¬ 
papers  of  various  circulation 
size.  The  series  began  in  the 
April  3  issue. 

reading  matter  in  1969,  depart¬ 
mental  cost  of  $701,500  and  cost 
per  column  of  reading  matter 
at  $16.43. 

With  circulation  revenue  of 
$1,585,800,  a  gain  of  16.4% 
over  1969,  the  revenue  per  1,- 
000  copies  was  $93.21  which 
compared  to  $81.10  in  1969.  The 
peper  and  ink  cost  per  1,000 
copies  dropped  from  $41.33  in 
1969  to  $40.90  in  1970. 

In  the  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments  the  composing  room 
showed  the  largest  increase  in 
operating  cost.  All  of  the  me¬ 
chanical  departments  showed  an 
increase  in  the  cost  per  unit  of 
production  but  only  the  press 
room  showed  an  increase  in  the 
production  per  man  hour. 

The  press  room  operated  at  a 
cost  of  $98,700  producing  86,850 
thousands  of  8-page  papers  at 
a  cost  per  unit  of  $1.14.  Man 
hours  amounted  to  15,800  and 
production  per  man  hour  was 
5.5  units.  In  1969  the  press  room 
operated  at  a  cost  of  $87,600 
producing  90,750  thousands  8- 
page  papers  at  a  cost  per  unit 
of  $.97.  Man  hours  were  18,700 
and  production  per  man  hour 
4.85  units. 

The  composing  room  cost 
$631,000  to  set  95,520  columns 
of  type  at  a  cost  per  unit  of 
(Contimied  on  page  49.) 


Inrome,  Expenses  and  Profit  1970-1969-1968 


%of 

Inc.-Dec. 

%of 

Inc.-Dec. 

%of 

1970 

Total 

Over  '69  1 

1969 

Total 

1970-68 

1968 

Total 

Operating  Revenue 

Adv. — Local  . 

$2,934,000 

49.1 

9.20 

$2,686,800 

47.27 

21.24 

$2,420,000 

49.26 

National  . . 

222,300 

3.7 

-  1.53 

225,700 

3.97 

-  1.75 

226,200 

4.60 

Classified  . 

1,228,000 

20.6 

-14.67 

1,408,200 

24.79 

15.98 

1,058,800 

21.55 

Circulation  . 

1,585,800 

26.6 

16.40 

1 .362,400 

23.97 

31.33 

1,207,500 

24.58 

Total  Operation  Revenue  . . 

5,970,100 

100.0 

5.05 

5,683,100 

100.00 

21.53 

4,912,500 

100.00 

Operating  Expenses 

Paper  and  Ink . 

695,800 

16.4 

.26 

694,000 

17.8 

10.22 

631,300 

17.94 

Press  Room  ...  . 

98,700 

2.3 

1.26 

87,600 

2.3 

22.76 

80,400 

2.28 

Composing  Room  . 

631,000 

14.9 

16.51 

541,600 

13.9 

31.65 

479,300 

13.62 

Stereotype  Dept . 

90,400 

2.1 

8.92 

83,000 

2.1 

20.86 

74,800 

2.13 

Advertising  Dept . 

395,300 

9.3 

6.09 

372,600 

9.6 

19.90 

329,700 

9.36 

Circulation  Dept . 

449,800 

10.6 

15.30 

390,100 

10.0 

36.06 

330,600 

9.39 

Editorial  Dept . 

727,500 

17.1 

3.71 

701,500 

18.0 

9.93 

661,800 

18.81 

Business  Office  . 

147,700 

3.5 

16.21 

127,100 

3.3 

38.30 

106,800 

3.05 

Business  Taxes  . 

91,900 

2.2 

4.31 

88,100 

2.3 

16.77 

78,700 

2.24 

Administrative  &  General 

Expense  . 

276,600 

6.5 

10.02 

251,400 

6.5 

23.21 

224,500 

6.37 

Employee  Benefits  . 

353,300 

8.3 

3.79 

340,400 

8.7 

-  1.42 

358,300 

10.18 

Operation  of  Building 

&  Plant  . 

173,700 

4.1 

66.70 

104,200 

2.7 

101.74 

86,100 

2.45 

Depreciation  . 

63,500 

1.5 

12.59 

56,400 

I.S 

18.25 

53,700 

1.53 

Bad  Debts  . 

49,700 

1.2 

0 

49,700 

1.3 

115.15 

23,100 

.65 

Total  Operating  Exspenses 

4,244,900 

100.0 

9.18 

3,888,100 

100.0 

20.62 

3,519,100 

100.00 

Operating  Profit  . 

1,725,200 

1.795.000 

1,393,400 

Other  Income  . 

39,100 

58,000 

75,300 

Profit  Before  Taxes  . 

1,764,300 

1 ,853,000 

1,468,700 

Income  Taxes  . 

903,300 

1,010,000 

807,800 

Net  Profit  . 

861,000 

843,000 

660,900 
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Spezzano  identifies 
service  with  IMAGE 

By  George  Wilt 


Vince  Spezzano,  public  serv¬ 
ice  director  of  Gannett  Ro¬ 
chester  newspapers,  president 
of  the  International  Newspaper 
Promotion  Association,  sug¬ 
gested  five  new  iniles  to  pub¬ 
lishers,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a  promotion  man. 

Spezzano  was  on  a  panel  for 
newspapers  with  circulations 
over  50,000,  dealing  with  news¬ 
papers  in  a  changing  society. 

Newspapers  need  to  develop 
intimacy  with  readers,  Spez¬ 
zano  said.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  average  American  moves 
every  five  years.  He  said  the 
high  turnover  in  readers  makes 
built-in  and  long-term  loyalties 
rare  and  hard  to  obtain  and 
maintain. 

“As  a  result,”  he  said,  “too 
many  newspapers  are  losing, 
and  some  have  lost,  touch  with 
their  readers.  They  have  lost 
the  intimacy  that  newspapers 
need  to  l)est  serve  their  read¬ 
ers.” 

To  retain  this  intimacy, 
Spezzano  urged  newspapers  to 
turn  to  research  to  discover 
who  the  new  readers  aie,  with 
audience  profiles  and  reader¬ 
ship  studies. 

“Newspaper  public  service 
programs  must  be  meaningful. 
We  do  so  many  things  because 
we  have  always  done  them  that 
we  tend  to  lose  track  o.'  w'hether 
they  were  worth  doing  in  the 
first  place,”  Spezzano  de¬ 
clared. 

He  told  how  after  struggling 
with  the  decision  to  drop  the 
Soap  Box  Derby  in  Rochester 
for  two  years,  there  was  no 
wave  of  protests  or  stream  of 
cancellations. 

While  some  newspapers  have 
been  dropping  the  Scripps- 
Howard  national  spelling  bee, 
he  related,  the  San  Juan  St^r 
in  Puerto  Rico,  decided  to  spon¬ 
sor  the  English-language  con¬ 
test  in  that  bilingual  country 
and  had  10,000  entrants. 

Spezzano  also  said  a  drug 
clinic  attracting  80  people  can 
be  more  valuable  to  a  com¬ 
munity  than  a  travelogue  that 
draws  3,000  and  an  urban 
journalism  seminar  that  stim¬ 
ulates  the  hopes  of  20  minority 
group  students  is  worth  many 
times  more  than  the  $2,000  or 
$3,000  it  costs. 

“Accomplishment”  was  the 
third  factor  in  Spezzano’s  pro¬ 
gram.  He  cited  a  major  news¬ 
paper  that  has  virtually  abol¬ 


ished  its  public  service  program 
and  has  turned  that  budget  into 
obtaining  a  major  league  sports 
franchise  for  its  city.  Another 
is  working  to  get  a  sports  sta¬ 
dium  built. 

The  fourth  factor,  Spezzano 
said,  “is  generosity.” 

“A  newspaper  which  provides 
speakers  for  organizations, 
opens  its  doors  to  the  public 
for  tours,  and  makes  its  ex¬ 
ecutives  available  to  serve  on 
civic  committees  has  a  public 
service  program  with  both  long 
and  short  range  benefits,”  he 
added. 

He  pointed  to  the  Newspa- 
per-In-The-Classroom  program 
as  an  effort  that  reaps  tangible 
benefits  immediately,  and  can 
have  tremendous  long-run  ben¬ 
efit. 

When  his  newspapers  started 
their  NIC  program  six  years 
ago  they  distributed  180  news¬ 
papers  a  week  to  schools,  a  fig¬ 
ure  that  has  jumped  to  12,000 
a  week  in  six  years. 

“A  teacher  won’t  let  admin¬ 
istrators  take  the  progi-am 
away  once  it  has  demonstrated 
its  value,”  Spezzano  said. 

“A  final  factor  is  elasticity, 
the  ability  to  stretch  a  point, 
and  bend  a  little,”  he  concluded. 

“I  know  of  a  few  newspa¬ 
pers  that  still  refuse  to  co¬ 
sponsor  anything  with  any¬ 
body.  They  want  to  go  it  alone, 
show  no  favoritism  and  take 
full  credit  for  what  they  do.” 

Spezzano  summed  up:  “If 
you  put  together  a  program 
that  has  intimacy,  meaning,  ac¬ 
complishment,  generosity  and 
elasticity,  you  have  IMAGE, 
which  is  the  name  of  the  game.” 

A  session  on  Public  Relations 
and  Promotion,  moderated  by 
Irvin  S.  Taubkin,  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  of  the  New  York 
Times,  and  William  Schabacker, 
manager  of  the  ANPA  News¬ 
paper  Information  Service, 
drew  an  audience  of  about  35. 

Taubkin  reported  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  110  replies  to  a  survey 
on  re-cycling  of  newsprint,  in¬ 
dicating  that  most  respondents 
indicated  that  they  had  few 
problems  in  the  area.  The  sur¬ 
vey  was  instigated  following 
criticism  of  newspapers  by 
Jerome  Kretchmer,  New  York 
City  administrator  of  Environ¬ 
mental  Protection,  and  indicat¬ 
ing  that  a  problem  in  this  area 
might  become  significant  to  the 
industry. 
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E.  K.  Gaylord,  (right)  president  and  publisher  of  the  Oklahoman 
and  Times,  greets  Governor  Nelson  Rockefeller  of  New  York  who 
spoke  at  the  annual  luncheon  of  the  Associated  Press.  In  the  center 
is  Paul  Miller,  president  of  the  AP.  Behind  him  are  Wes  Gallagher, 
general  manager,  and  Robert  H.  Johnson  Jr..  AP  general  sports 
editor. 


Smith 

(Continued  front  pat/e  11) 


his  new  position  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Broadcast¬ 
ers,  he  is  still  an  important  ally. 
In  Harold  Anderson  we  have  a 
Chairman  who  has  all  of  these 
talents  and  also  experience  in 
ANPA  government  relations 
work  as  a  former  chairman  of 
our  Postal  Committee. 

“fi.  Our  Task  Force  has  been 
in  existence  for  one  year  now. 
It  bas  given  us  a  dedicated  body 
of  leader-ship  without  which  this 
campaign  could  not  have  been 
conducted.  Its  members  have  re¬ 
sponded  to  calls  for  strategy 
meetings,  individual  assign¬ 
ments  and  thoughtful  advice  in 
ways  which  qualify  them  for 
high  rank  indeed  in  this  Order 
of  Battle  report. 

“7.  Another  supporting  arm 
without  which  we  could  not  man 
the  ramparts  is  made  up  of  our 
legal  counsel  and  specialized 
consultants.  Both  our  General 
Counsel  Arthur  B.  Hanson  and 
our  Communications  Counsel 


Donald  C.  Beelar  have  brought 
to  this  campaign  a  broad  back¬ 
ground  knowledge  of  complex 
legal  matters  essential  to  the 
formulation  of  our  major  stra¬ 
tegy.  They  in  turn  have  helped 
us  recruit  the  outside  experts 
whose  analyses  have  given  us 
the  fundamentals  needed  for  our 
total  case.” 

Two  U.S.  Senators,  John  V. 
Tunney  of  California  and  Wil¬ 
liam  E.  Brock  III  of  Tennessee 
interrogated  a  panel  of  editors 
on  a  wide  range  of  matters  con¬ 
cerning  journalism,  such  things 
as  providing  a  voice  for  minori¬ 
ties,  multiple  ownership  of 
newspapers  and  broadcast  sta¬ 
tions  objectivity  in  reporting, 
and  pressures  from  advertisers. 

Senator  Brock  concluded  that 
it  would  be  a  tragic  thing  if 
everj'  newspaper  in  the  country 
was  fair  and  objective. 

The  85th  annual  meeting  of 
the  ANPA  closed  on  a  bright 
note  after  Dr.  Jon  J.  Udell  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  economist 
predicted  a  68%  rise  in  adver¬ 
tising  revenues  to  .$9.8  billion 
in  1980,  and  a  gain  of  21  mil¬ 
lion  subscribers  by  1985. 


Warren  J.  Reynolds,  Parade,  Anton  F.  "Tony"  Peterson,  San  Jose 
Mercury-News,  and  Bernard  H.  Ridder  Jr.,  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press, 
at  cocktail  party-buffet  dinner  at  tbe  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York. 
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suite  chatter 

Hy  >limi  Thoinasoii 

Anticipating:  the  rainy  weather  which  has  been  charac¬ 
teristic  of  AN'PA  week,  hostesses  of  the  Ladies’  Hosi)itality 
Suite  decided  that  plastic  rain  hats  would  l)e  an  appropriate 
sift  to  offer  visitors  to  their  new  surroundings,  the  Pille- 
nient  Suite  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria.  But  the  weather  was 
sunny  and  mild  all  week  and  a  decorative  basket  at  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  suite  overflowed  with  the  bonnets. 

The  pleasant  weather  gave  many  the  opportunity  to  tour 
New  York  thoroughly  but,  “after  six  miles  of  walking  every¬ 
day,”  Mary  Meroney  greatly  appreciated  the  relaxed  and 
congenial  atmosi)here  of  the  suite.  Wife  of  Bill  Meroney, 
business  manager  of  the  Auntin  (Tex.)  American  Statesman, 
Mary  led  a  lively  discussion  on  Broadway  theater  and 
planned  to  see  Danny  Kaye  in  “Two  by  Two”  Wednesday 
night.  Mrs.  Ronald  Hedley  (Delan-are  ('onnty  Times,  Ches¬ 
ter,  Pa.)  urged  Mrs.  Talbot  Patrick  (Rack  Hill,  (S.C.) 
Herald)  to  see  the  hit,  “Comj)any.” 

*  *  * 

Shyly  slijjping  off  her  shoes.  Miss  Ruby  George  spoke  of 
her  v'isit  to  the  United  Nations  and  boat  tour  around  Man¬ 
hattan.  Her  unique  newsprint  handbag  drew  admiring 
glances.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Dean  Krenz  (New  .Jersey  Trentonian) 
spoke  of  her  IH  year  old  son,  Keith,  who  dreams  of  being  an 
astronaut.  .  .  .  “The  newspai)er  field  is  a  maiwelous  life 
with  many  opportunities,  but  as  long  as  his  first  love  is 
science,  I  would  not  try  to  influence  him  to  enter  the  news¬ 
paper  business.”  .  .  .  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Tilton  (Na])a,  Calif. 
Keyister)  had  visited  the  UN  in  addition  to  touring  New 
York  by  bus  and  boat.  She  planned  to  stop  off  in  Washington 
and  Williamsburg  Ixifore  leturning  home.  .  .  .  A1  Neuharth’s 
(Gannett  Com})any,  Rochester)  lovely  wife,  Loretta,  stopped 
by  the  suite  for  a  cup  of  coffee  with  Mrs.  John  Taylor 
(Ilostau  (llohe).  They  found  the  animal  exhibit  at  Steuben 
Glass  oji  Fifth  .Avenue  “sim()ly  fascinating — paiticularly  the 
price  tags.” 

*  *  » 

.ANPA  brings  Mis.  C.  J.  Newliegin  (Salem  (Mass.)  Eve- 
niny  \eivs)  to  New  York  every  spring  and  this  year  she  en¬ 
joyed  taking  her  two  sons  to  the  fashionable,  posh  Sign  of  the 
Dove  for  Sunday  brunch.  .  .  .  Dorothy  Miner,  whose  hus¬ 
band  Paul  is  jiresident  of  the  Kansas  City  Star,  w'as  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  so  many  short  skirts  in  New'  York  and  noted 
that  “Missouri  women  have  adopted  the  longer  look  even 
though  the  midi  adds  10  years  to  a  woman’s  age.”  She  thinks 
that  hot  pants  are  cute  when  worn  with  a  skirt.  .  .  .  Having 
worked  for  CBS  News  and  Xewsweek,  Ellen  Blair  said  she 
was  “on  the  fringes  of  the  new'spaper  field”  Ijefore  meeting 
her  husband  who  is  now  director  of  public  relations  for  the 
Xeiv  York  Times.  They  were  first  introduced  when  she  was 
working  for  the  United  Nations  Peace  Force  on  the  island 
of  Cyprus.  Before  dashing  off  to  a  luncheon  engagement, 
Ellen  recalled  some  of  her  memorable  e.xperiences  on  Walter 
Cronklte’s  staff,  particularly  the  broadcast  of  President  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  assassination. 

^  % 

Mrs.  Harold  Andersen  (Omaha  Warld-Herald)  appeared 
with  a  l>eautiful  tan  w'hich  she  acquired  playing  tennis  in 
Nebraska.  .  .  .  This  was  Mrs.  Harry  Powell’s  first  visit  to 
New'  York  and  she  was  eager  to  shop  in  some  of  the  w'ell- 
known  department  stores.  She  could  not  resist  buying  a 
blonde  hairpiece  to  take  back  to  Hollyw'ood,  Florida  where 
her  husband  is  business  manager  of  Scripps-How'ard’s  Sun- 
Tattler. 

*  *  « 

Besides  chatting  about  fashion,  dieting,  and  gourmet  res¬ 
taurants,  the  w'ives  of  publishers  engaged  in  some  lively  dis¬ 
cussions  about  the  new'spaper  business  and  the  future  of 
the  newspaper.  When  it  w'as  suggested  that  children  no 
longer  identify  w'ith  the  new'spaper  and  that  it  might  be 
replaced  by  television  and  radio,  some  interesting  comments 
were  made: 


D.  C.  Rowley,  publisher,  Ashtabula,  O.,  Star-Beacon;  Edgar  A. 
Shipley,  publisher,  Moline,  III.,  Dispatch,  and  August  G.  Janssen, 
treasurer,  Kankakee,  III.,  Journal,  at  the  DPI  breakfast. 


Rocky  and  John  pitch 
for  ANPA  to  stay  here 


Governor  Rockefeller  and 
Mayor  Lindsay  spread  a  little 
flattery  on  the  bread  crumbs  at 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising  din¬ 
ner  Tuesday  in  an  obvious  effort 
to  keep  the  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers’  annual  gatherings  in  New 
York. 

Although  neither  mentioned 
the  news  that  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  is  moving  its  headquarters 
from  New  York  City  to  Reston, 
Virginia,  next  year  and  may 
even  take  the  annual  conven¬ 
tions  on  the  road  around  the 
U.S.  and  Canada,  they  were  lav¬ 
ish  in  their  courteous  remarks. 

The  Governor  said  New  York 
was  very  pioud  to  have  the 
newspaper  organizations  in  the 
state  and  the  Mayor  referred  to 
the  week-long  meetings  as  the 
most  distinguished  convention 
for  which  the  city  plays  host. 

Chairman  James  F.  Chambers 
Jr.,  Dallas  Times  Herald,  noted 
that  Mayor  Lindsay  had  come 
to  the  white  tie  dinner  from  an¬ 
other  engagement  and  w'as  still 
wearing  his  business  suit  be¬ 
cause  “due  to  the  austerity  pro¬ 
gram  he  rented  out  the  formal 
attire  for  the  evening.” 

The  Mayor  broke  up  the  gala 


audience  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
ballroom  w'ith  his  after-dinner 
quips.  Yes,  he  bemoaned,  he  was 
there  in  his  “old  clothes”  which 
were  in  startling  contrast  with 
the  resplendent  attire  of  “our 
illustrious  Governor.” 

Lindsay  welcomed  all  of  the 
wives  and  added  that  if  any  of 
the  publishers  hadn’t  brought 
their  wives  he  could  take  care 
of  them.  He  also  appealed  to  the 
publishers  to  be  generous  when 
their  women  folk  went  shopping 
in  New  York’s  stores. 

• 

New  ACEJ  head 

Warren  H.  Phillips,  general 
manager  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  was  elected  chairman 
of  the  American  Council  on  Edu¬ 
cation  in  Journalism  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  April  18  in  New 
York.  He  succeeds  Frank  R. 
Ahlgren,  former  editor  of  the 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 
(Additional  story  on  page  64.) 

• 

Ink  prices  raisetl 

Price  increases  of  one-half 
cent  per  pound  to  bulk  cus¬ 
tomers  and  two  cents  per  pound 
to  drum  customers  for  Huber 
newsblack  have  been  announced. 


“Of  couise  my  children  read  the  new'spaper  everyday  and 
just  like  any  other  habit,  new'spaper  reading  has  to  be  the 
result  of  parents’  example,”  said  Mrs.  Dale  Johns  (United 
Press  International).  “Although  radio  and  tv  provide  instant 
news,  you  will  have  to  rely  on  the  paper  for  complete  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  news  stories”  agi'eed  a  group  of  women.  Mrs. 
Stewart  Macdonald  (ANPA  Foundation)  appeared  on  the 
scene  with  her  three  children  and  W'as  quick  to  stress 
parents’  responsibility  to  teach  their  children  how  to  read 
new'spapers  objectively.  Many  of  the  ladies  felt  that  the 
school  is  the  primary  influence  in  orienting  young  people 
to  the  newspaper  and  “the  gi'ow'ing  popularity  of  newspa- 
per-in-the-classroom  program  is  a  very  encouraging  sign,” 
said  Mrs.  Richard  H.  Blacklidge,  wife  of  ANPA’s  president 
from  Kokomo,  Indiana.  The  consensus  was  voiced  by  Mrs. 
Robert  McCracken  (Norristown  (Pa.)  Times  Herald) : 
“Youngsters  must  be  educated  to  read  newspapers.” 
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Circulation  and  ad 
problems  mounting 

By  Robert  U.  BroMii 


David  K.  Gofflieb,  president,  Lee  Enterprises  Inc.,  Davenport,  Iowa, 
chatting  with  Leslie  G.  Moeller,  University  of  Iowa  school  of 
journalism,  at  the  UPl  breakfast. 


Problems  surrounding  the  in¬ 
creasing  volume  of  i)re-printe(l 
advertising  sections  in  news¬ 
papers,  higher  postal  rates,  in¬ 
dependent  delivery  services,  and 
the  methods  of  holding  onto 
circulation  while  increasing 
rates  occupied  the  thoughts  of 
several  dozen  publishers  in  the 
Tuesday  afternoon  ANPA  ses¬ 
sion  devoted  to  Business  Man¬ 
agement. 

Barney  G.  Cameron  of  the 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette 
presided  over  the  sessions  and 
was  assisted  by  Cyrus  H.  Fa¬ 
vor,  general  manager  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association. 

Responses  to  a  question  from 
the  floor  as  to  how  advertising 
rates  are  determined  for  pre¬ 
printed  sections  indicated  a 
complete  lack  of  uniformity 
among  newspapers.  One  said 
the  rate  was  established  some¬ 
where  below  what  it  would  cost 
for  the  newspaper  to  print  the 
section  was  a  discount  applied 
depending  on  the  number  of 
pages.  Alx)ut  half  of  those  pres¬ 
ent  said  they  credited  the  pre¬ 
print  volume  to  the  advertis¬ 
er’s  account  for  the  purpose  of 
volume  discounts. 

Danger  aheafl 

Gib  Swanson,  Spokane 
(Wash.)  Spokesman-Review 
and  Chronicle,  said  he  had  com¬ 
pleted  a  survey  on  the  subject 
and  found  that  on  the  basis  of 
50  returns  rates  varied  from 
$6  to  $60  per  thousand.  He  said 
the  volume  was  increasing  so 
fast  that  there  was  a  danger 
the  newspaper  might  someday 
be  stuffed  into  the  preprints. 

It  w'as  reported  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  newspapers  restrict  the 
days  of  the  week  on  which  pre¬ 
prints  will  be  accepted  and  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  has 
made  a  study  of  the  subject. 

Cameron  said  this  volume 
was  going  to  create  more  and 
more  difficulties  for  new'spa- 
pers.  Involvement  of  carrier 
boys  was  one  of  them.  He  said 
he  told  advertisers  they  could 
count  on  about  95%  of  the  pre¬ 
prints  being  inserted  by  car¬ 
riers. 

Swanson  reported  he  found 
very  few  newspapers  pay  their 
carriers  for  such  inserting. 
Cameron  called  attention  to  a 
recent  story  in  E&P  reporting 


on  a  new  law  in  Maine  re(iuir- 
ing  newspapers  to  pay  the  car¬ 
riers  for  delivering  preprinted 
sections  and  stuffing. 

Favor  noted  it  was  a  loosely- 
drawn  bill  but  said  ICMA  is 
surveying  newspapers  on  this 
practice.  According  to  his  in¬ 
formation,  he  said,  few  are 
paying  the  carriers  now  but 
many  said  they  will  have  to 
do  so.  He  w'arned  about  paying 
carriers  for  delivering  sections 
already  stuffed  at  the  plant  be- 
cau.se  it  might  ultimately  bring 
up  the  question  of  negotiating 
delivery  prices  on  the  size  of 
the  paper  even,'^  day. 

Delivery  systems 

It  became  apparent  from  the 
discussion  that  a  lot  of  pub¬ 
lishers  are  looking  into  sup¬ 
plementary  delivery  systems. 
Favor  noted  that  proposals  for 
postal  rate  increases  will  ulti¬ 
mately  mean  it  will  cost  six 
cents  to  deliver  a  copy  of  a 
36-page  paper  through  the 
mail.  He  said  a  “crude”  meas¬ 
ure  of  cost  indicates  that  motor 
routes  now  cost  about  three 
cents  for  labor  and  three  cents 
per  mile  to  deliver  a  copy  of 
the  paper.  He  said  if  the  postal 
cost  goes  over  six  cents  per 
copy  many  publishers  will  take 
their  editions  out  of  the  mails 
and  establish  their  own  motor 
routes. 

Lighter  newsprint 

The  prospect  of  increased 
postal  rates  has  also  brought 
renewed  interest  and  testing  of 
29-pound  newsprint.  Favor  re¬ 
ported.  The  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal  has  used  it  succe.ssfully,  it 
was  noted. 

Cameron  reported  successful 
on  the  use  of  contests  in  con¬ 
nection  with  increases  in  daily 
and  Sunday  circulation  rates 
last  year.  The  Sunday  price 
went  from  25  cents  to  35  cents 
and  the  daily  and  Sunday  com¬ 
bination  went  from  85  to  95 
cents. 

“Starting  two  weeks  prior  to 
our  Sunday  Press  price 
change,”  he  said,  “we  started  a 
public  promotion  called  Social 
Security  whereby  Press  readers 
sent  us  on  a  coupon  out  of  the 
Press  listing  their  Social  Se¬ 
curity  number.  We  offered 
weekly  cash  awards  of  $2900.00. 


Total  entries  were  5,259,800. 
We  awarded  $28,470  to  1,422 
readers. 

“On  the  Post-Gazette  we  used 
a  public  offer  called  Money- 
grams  starting  on  July  20, 
1970  prior  to  the  August  3, 

1970  home  delivery  price  in¬ 
crease  from  50<  to  60<J  weekly. 
Contest  asked  readers  and  pur- 
chasees  to  send  in  their  initials 
on  coupon  printed  in  Post-Ga¬ 
zette.  Promotion  ran  eleven 
weeks.  1,517,500  entries  —  av¬ 
erage  137,937  per  week — cash 
awards  of  $13,195.00.  This  pro¬ 
motion  held  our  sales  figures 
through  August  and  Septem¬ 
ber,  1970. 

“Of  current  interest  is  a 
promotion  now  running  in  the 
Post-Gazette — not  tied  in  with 
a  price  change — called  Lucky 
License  Plates. 

“As  of  the  end  of  March, 

1971  Sunday  circulation  is 
2.62%  below  the  year  ago, 
daily  Press  circulation  is  1.26% 
below  the  year  ago  and  morn¬ 
ing  Post-Gazette  circulation  is 
1.44%  below  the  year  ago. 

“The  two  public  promotions 


helped  us  hold  readers  during 
the  initial  period  of  the  price 
changes,”  Cameron  said. 

M»)iiey  back  offer 

One  participant  reported  on 
a  “money  back  guarantee”  used 
successfully  in  soliciting  new 
subscribers.  New  readers  are 
asked  to  sign  for  a  two-month 
subscription.  The  guarantee  of¬ 
fers  their  money  back  after 
that  periotl  if  they  are  not  sat¬ 
isfied.  He  said  out  of  1,300 
added  in  a  10-day  period  only 
15  had  executed  the  guarantee. 

On  the  problem  of  selling 
subscriptions  in  modern  apart¬ 
ment  complexes  where  solicita¬ 
tion  and  sampling  are  prohib¬ 
ited,  it  was  suggested  that  the 
best  way  is  to  give  the  apart¬ 
ment  manager,  or  maintenance 
man,  or  someone  in  the  build¬ 
ing  a  dealership  and  commis¬ 
sion  for  handling  the  sales  and 
distribution.  Someone  from  the 
building  management  would  be 
liest  because  they  know  when 
families  move  in  and  out.  Bar¬ 
ring  that,  it  was  said  a  rack 
should  be  put  up  right  in  front 
of  the  building. 


Exchanging  views  at  Parade's  annual  ANPA  party  on  April  18  are, 
1.  to  r.,  Mrs.  and  Mr.  Dan  L.  Starr.  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  and 
Mrs.  and  Mr.  Daniel  D.  Kinley,  Parade, 
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Training  course 
for  supervisors 
given  approval 

Frank  D.  Kelly,  business  man¬ 
ager,  Milirnukee  Journal,  said 
the  new  in-plant  supervisory 
training  propram  developed  by 
the  University  of  Chicapo,  meets 
the  needs  expressed  by  members 
of  the  ANPA  Supervisory  Com¬ 
mittee. 

He  said  the  propram  which 
pives  supervisory  and  middle 
manapement  traininp  in  leader¬ 
ship  and  communications  skills 
was  tested  on  personnel  at  the 
Journal  just  prior  to  his  com- 
inp  to  the  ANPA  convention. 

Kelly,  who  had  complained  in 
1964  for  the  lack  of  in-plant 
traininp  materials,  said  the  pro¬ 
pram  meets  “everyone’s  needs 
in  respect  to  costs,  content  and 
impact.” 

He  said  the  approximate  cost 
of  conductinp  a  12- week  course 
is  $2,000  for  20  persons  as  com¬ 
pared  to  averape  cost  of  $500 
per  person  to  .send  individuals 
to  attend  the  seminars  at  the 
University  of  Chicapo. 

.\lbert  Spendlove,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin,  said  the  ANPA 
will  continue  to  run  seminars 
for  traininp  newspaper  super¬ 
visory  personnel. 

• 

Deal  for  ha^ehall 
club  stuck  is  off 

At  the  behest  of  the  i)robable 
new  owners  of  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer  Inc.,  the  present  officers 
called  off  a  deal  for  realizing  a 
profit  of  about  $1,250,000  on 
shares  of  the  Cincinnati  Reds 
championship  ball  club. 

Within  24  hour.s,  Francis  L. 
Dale,  president  of  the  Enquirer, 
had  accepted  and  rejected  an 
offer  from  Louis  Nippert  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati  to  buy  the  company’s  19.3 
shares  of  Reds  stock  for  $10,- 
000  a  share.  The  stock  cost  the 
Enquirer  $664,600  four  years 
ago. 

Dale  said  the  Enquirer  board 
i-escinded  its  approval  of  the 
transaction  after  Carl  H.  Lind¬ 
ner,  chairman  of  American  Fi¬ 
nancial  Corp.,  intervened.  AMF 
has  a  contract  to  buy  controlling 
interest  in  the  Enquirer  from  E. 
W.  Scripps  Co.  and  related  in¬ 
terests. 

The  Enquirer  also  owns  a 
small  interest  in  the  Cincinnati 
Bengals  professional  ftwtball 
club. 


Kate  Webb  dead, 
Cambodia  report 

United  Press  International  re¬ 
ceived  a  report  fi'om  Camlwdia 
that  a  body  believed  to  be  that 
of  Catherine  M.  Webb,  28, 
Pnompenh  bureau  manager,  was 
found  Friday,  April  16,  in  the 
area  where  she  disappeared  10 
days  earlier.  The  body  had  a 
single  bullet  wound  in  the  chest. 

Cambodian  troops  found  sev¬ 
eral  bodies  at  the  site,  and  two 
Cambodian  officers  identified  one 
as  that  of  “Kate”  Webb.  The 
UPI  report  said  cremation  on 
the  spot  followed  in  accordance 
with  Cambodian  military  pro¬ 
cedure. 

Miss  Webb  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  bureau  manager  Febru¬ 
ary  1,  succeeding  Frank  Frosch, 
who  was  killed  in  a  Vietconp 
ambush  October  29,  1970. 

Kate  Webb  moved  to  Aus¬ 
tralia  with  her  parents  from  her 
native  New  Zealand  and  they 
died  in  an  automobile  accident 
when  she  was  a  teenager.  A 
graduate  in  philosophy  of  Mel¬ 
bourne  University,  she  began 
her  journalism  career  with  the 
Sydneji  Snnday  Mirror.  She 
went  to  Saigon  on  her  own  in 
1967,  worked  as  a  part-time  UPI 
correspondent,  and  became  a 
staff  member  six  months  later. 
In  1969,  she  came  to  the  United 
States  to  work  in  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  UPI  office  and  last  sum¬ 
mer  was  sent  to  Pnompenh. 

*  * 

Raymond  L.  Mills  Jr.,  62, 
former  Florida  manager  for  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service;  April 
10. 

t 

Clayton  Roland,  51,  owner- 
publisher  of  the  Grant  Cojinty 
Xcn\<!  in  Kentucky  since  1966; 
March  22. 

+  *  ♦ 

Raymond  V.  Shklton,  67, 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  credit  man¬ 
ager  for  42  years;  April  14. 

• 

Coriiilliiaii  iiierjier 
Milh  D&B  approved 

Application  for  transfer  of 
Corinthian  Broadcasting  Corpo¬ 
ration  from  John  Hay  Whitney 
to  Dun  and  Bradstreet.  Inc.  has 
been  granted  by  the  FCC.  The 
action  involves  a  merger  of  Cor¬ 
inthian  and  D&B  with  Whitney 
and  his  associates,  who  will  own 
7.1  percent  of  D&B  post-merger 
stock. 

In  approving  the  transfer,  the 
Commission  said  that  its  Top-50 
television  markets  policy  was 
applicable  even  though  D&B 
claimed  that  there  was  no 
change  in  the  number  of  Top-50 
stations  or  any  increase  in  audi¬ 
ences  within  the  Top-50  markets. 


Sarah  C.  Messer  of  the  Alexan¬ 
dria,  (Va.)  Gazette  asks  a  ques¬ 
tion  (via  satellite  and  cable)  of 
Dick  Pyle,  AP  Saigon  correspond¬ 
ent  on  dope  addiction  among 
U.S.  troops. 


Publisher  says: 


Past  Meek’s  raiifse 
of  stock  prices 


4  14  ’4/21 

Berkey  Photo 

12 

11% 

Boise  Cascade 

^  43% 

45% 

Capital  Cities  Bdestgt.  . 

44% 

44% 

Cowles  Communications 

11% 

12 

Crown  Zellerbach  . 

32% 

35% 

Cutler  Hammer 

..  35/2 

34% 

Dayco  Cor.o . 

l»/2 

19% 

Digital  Eouipment 

68% 

69% 

Eastman  Kodak 

79 

80 

Eltra  Corp . 

28% 

28% 

Fairchild  Camera 

40 

38% 

Foote.  Cone.  Belding 

.  7% 

«% 

Gannett  Co. 

45% 

47% 

Georgia  Pacific 

^  55% 

56% 

Great  Northern  Nekoosa 

.  45/2 

49'/, 

Harris  Intertype 

67 

66% 

Inmont 

12 

13% 

International  Paoer 

35% 

3/% 

Kimberly  Clark  . 

.  29/2 

32% 

Knight  Newspapers 

.  .  57/2 

58% 

North  American  Rockwel 

25/2 

27% 

Republic  Corn . 

.  8% 

8 

Richardson  Co . 

15 

15% 

Singer 

.  72% 

/!% 

J.  W.  Thompson 

.  48% 

50% 

Time  Inc. . 

51 

55% 

Times  Mirror 

46% 

46 

White  Consolidated 

.  22% 

23% 

(AMERICAN  STOCK 

EXCHANGE) 

Domtar  . 

14% 

14% 

Ehrenreich  P.‘:oto  . 

.  13% 

13% 

Lee  Enterprises  . 

26% 

25 

Media  General  . 

39/2 

38% 

Milgo  Electronics 

.  19% 

22% 

New  York  Times 

28% 

28 

PKL 

.  4% 

4'% 

Southwest  Forest  Ind. 

.  24% 

23% 

Wells.  Rich,  Greene 

.  22% 

21% 

Wood  Industries 

.  22% 

21% 

most  of  us  are 
doing  quite  well 

Harrington  Wimberly,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Duncan 
(Okla.)  Banner,  keynoted  his 
Wednesday  ANPA  panel  for  the 
under-1 5,000  circulation  group 
with  the  observation,  “As  a 
whole,  most  of  us  are  doing 
quite  well.” 

Wimberly  said  of  the  owner- 
publisher-editor  role,  “There  is 
no  passing  of  the  buck  for  any 
of  us.”  He  asked  for  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  better  editorial  and 
news  directions  in  the  70s. 

Prof.  Kenneth  R.  Byerly  of 
the  School  of  Journalism,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina,  and 
publisher  of  the  LewisUnvn 
(Mont.)  Xews,  cited  combined 
circulation  gains  of  smaller  and 
more  local  dailies  since  World 
War  II,  declaring  “America’s 
press  isn’t  fading  as  .some  claim; 
it’s  ju.st  getting  closer  to  the 
people.” 

Byerly  called  for  tighter  writ¬ 
ing,  “especially  of  leads  which 
are  often  long  and  hard  to  read.” 
Adding  he  rarely  saw  quotes  in 
local  stories,  the  professor-pub¬ 
lisher  urged  the  use  of  direct 
quotation  to  give  “fire  and  feel¬ 
ing”  to  a  story.  He  advocated 
strong  editorial  policies,  com¬ 
bined  with  judgment;  and  a 
sense  of  kindliness  and  diplo¬ 
macy  in  serving  readers. 

Clayton  Fritchey,  Los  Angeles 
Times  Syndicate,  gave  “A  Col¬ 
umnist’s  View”  of  criticism  of 
the  press  during  the  past  two 
years,  saying  much  of  it  can  be 
ignored  as  politically  motivated. 


(OVER  THE  COUNTER) 


Booth  Newspapers 

Boston  Herald-Traveler 
Cincinnati  Enr.uirer  . 

36 

.  23% 

.  37 

.  6'% 

Compugraphic  Coro. 

.  171/2 

Compuscan  . 

.  .  12% 

.  51/2 

Dow  Jones . 

..  46% 

Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach 

.  23% 

Federated  Publications 

.  42% 

Grey  Advertising  . 

13% 

Hurletron  . 

Ogiivy,  Mather 

30% 

.  II 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.) 

.  12 

Bidder  Pubs  . 

.  19% 

Interpublic  Group  . 

.  21% 

Multimedia  Inc . 

.  27 

36 

251/2 

38 

4'/2 

16% 

12 

6% 

461/2 

251/4 

42 

13% 

5/2 

31% 

IO'/2 

V'/4 

18 

23% 

28/2 


(CANADIAN  EXCHANGE) 

Abitib!  .  7  7% 

B.C.  Forest  .  2434  23/2 

Great  Lakes  Paper  .  I7/2  18% 

MacMillan.  Bloedel  .  2634  26% 

Southam  Press  .  58%  60'/2 

Thomson  Newspapers  .  27%  283,4 


Judge  allows  mayor’s 
libel  suit  to  stand 

Common  Pleas  Judge  Frank 
D.  Celebrezze  in  Cleveland  has 
refused  to  grant  a  summary 
judgment,  dismissing  a  libel 
suit  brought  by  Mayor  Carl 
B.  Stokes  of  Cleveland  against 
the  publishers  and  two  news 
staff  members  of  the  Wil¬ 
loughby  (Ohio)  News-Herald. 

Richard  F.  Stevens,  law'yer 
for  the  Lorain  (Ohio)  Journal 
Co.,  publisher  of  the  Wil¬ 
loughby  paper,  and  for  report¬ 
ers  Doris  O’Donnell  and  her 
husband,  Howard  Beaufait,  had 
asked  for  the  summary  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  basis  of  a  recent 
ruling  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court. 

Mayor  Stokes’s  suit  for  $2 
million  resulted  from  articles 
that  implied  that  the  mayor 
had  connections  with  racket 
and  illegal  activities. 
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$6.61.  Man  hours  were  112,100 
and  production  per  man  hour 
was  .85  columns.  In  1969,  de¬ 
partmental  cost  was  $541,600 
producing  109,450  columns  of 
type  at  a  cost  per  unit  of  $4.95. 
Man  hours  were  107,200  and 
production  per  man  hour  was 
1.02  units. 

The  stereotype  department  in 
1970  cost  $90,400  to  operate  and 
cast  28,900  plates  at  a  cost  of 
$3.13  per  plate.  Man  hours  were 
14,500  and  production  per  man 
hour  was  1.99  plates.  In  1969 
the  department  cost  $83,000  to 
cast  31,000  plates  at  a  $2.68 
cost  per  plate.  Man  hours  were 
14,700  and  production  per  man 
hour  2.11  plates. 

The  percentage  of  payroll  to 
total  expense  for  this  newspaper 
has  gone  from  49.8%  in  1967 
to  46.7%  in  1968,  46.5%  in  1969 
and  46.3%  in  1970. 

• 

SS14  reporter  scale 
negotiated  in  Buffalo 

Increases  of  more  than  $87  in 
three-year  contracts  will  raise 
reporter  top  minimums  at  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News  and 
Courier-Ex  press  to  $314,  high¬ 
est  anywhere  outside  New  York 
City. 

The  guild  contract  provides 
a  $103.50  increase  in  the  mini¬ 
mum  for  women’s  editor  at  the 
News,  raising  it  to  the  $348  fig¬ 
ure  won  for  the  highest  sub¬ 
editor  group. 

The  reporter  top  goes  up 
$87.50  at  the  News  and  $87.35 
at  the  Courier-Express.  General 
increases  range  from  $37  to 
$87.50  at  the  News  and  to 
$87.35  at  the  Courier-Express. 

The  News  contract  covers 
newly  organized  circulation  dis¬ 
trict  managers  for  the  first  time. 
It  sets  a  $268  top  minimum  for 
them,  $72.50  higher  than  a  pre¬ 
vious  minimum  fixed  by  the 
company. 

The  top  for  district  managers 
at  the  Courier-Express  is  in¬ 
creased  the  same  amount,  to 
$263.66. 

• 

Welch  in  New  England 

Roy  Welch  has  been  named 
resident  vicepresident  of  Hickey- 
Mitchell  Company  for  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  northeastern  states, 
F.  Carl  Schmuacher,  president 
of  the  St.  Louis-headquartered 
insurance  firm,  announced. 
Welch  joined  Hickey-Mitchell 
Company  in  1960  after  having 
been  circulation  manager  at 
Hornell,  N.Y.,  and  at  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Pa. 


W.  W.  Meyer,  advertising  director  ol  the  Kansas  City  Star  and 
Times  (right),  was  reappointed  chairman  of  the  Plans  Committee 
of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising.  Meyer  is  shown  with  James  F. 
Chambers  Jr.,  chairman  and  publisher  of  the  Dallas  Times  Herald 
and  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  (center),  and  Jack  Kauffman,  Bureau  president. 

Chambers  continues 
as  chairman  of  BoA 


James  F.  Chambers  Jr.,  chair¬ 
man  and  publisher  of  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald,  was  re-elected  as 
chairman  of  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Bureau  of  Advei- 
tising,  ANPA,  at  annual  meet¬ 
ings  this  week  in  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel. 

Frank  Batten,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Landmark  Com¬ 
munications  Inc.  and  publisher 
of  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Virginian- 
Pilot  and  Ledger-Star,  was  re¬ 
elected  vicechairman.  Theodore 
Newhouse,  associate  publisher, 
Newhouse  Newspapers,  was  re¬ 
elected  treasurer.  Robert  L.  Tay¬ 
lor,  president  and  publisher  of 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  was 
re-elected  secretary  and  assist¬ 
ant  treasurer. 

The  Bureau  honored  two  re¬ 
tiring  directors  by  presenting 
them  with  plaques  in  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  their  service.  Receiving 
this  award  were:  Gordon  Craig, 
president  and  chairman  of  the 
board.  Booth  Newspapers  Inc., 
Detroit,  and  J.  Warren  McClure, 
president  and  publisher,  Bur¬ 
lington  (Vt.)  Free  Press. 

Two  new  directors  are  James 
S.  Copley,  Copley  Press,  and 
William  F.  Schmick,  Jr.  Balti¬ 
more  Sun. 

The  board  also  honored  Pal¬ 
mer  Hoyt,  retired  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Denver  Post, 
with  a  special  award. 

Plans  romniittee 

W.  W.  Meyer,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Kansas  City  Star 
and  Times,  was  reappointed  as 
chairman  of  the  Plans  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Bureau.  Vance  L. 
Stickell,  vicepresident  of  sales 
for  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  was 
reappointed  as  vicechairman. 


Named  to  thi’ee-year  terms  as 
members  of  the  Plans  Commit¬ 
tee  were:  C.  G.  Fenn,  market¬ 
ing  manager,  London  (Ont.) 
Free  Press;  Paul  Townsend,  di¬ 
rector  of  sales  and  marketing, 
.\ew  York  Times;  Mark  Arnold, 
vicepresident  and  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  Westchester  -  Rockland 
Newspapers,  White  Plains,  N. 
Y.;  Charles  K.  Clarke,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  advertising  manager, 
Milwaukee  Journal;  Laurence 
T.  Herman,  vicepresident,  sales- 
niarketing,  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times  and  Independent; 
Richard  G.  Lundgren,  assistant 
general  manager  and  director  of 
advertising,  Rockford  (Ill.) 
Star  and  Register-Republic; 
Robert  E.  Cutler,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret 
News  and  Tribune;  and  Dean  R. 
Bartee,  vicepresident  and  di¬ 
rector  of  advertising,  Omaha 
World-Herald. 

Retiring  members  of  the  Plans 
Committee  who  received  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Service  Award  pla¬ 
ques  are: 

Lyle  A.  Lynn,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  Des  Moines  Register  & 
Tribune;  Edward  M.  Hyde,  vice- 
president  and  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  Sharon  (Pa.)  Herald; 
Frank  J.  Dunn,  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  Newark  (N.J.) 
News;  Jack  Kent,  president, 
Ward-Griffith  Co.,  New  York; 
John  E.  Lang,  executive  vice- 
president,  Key  Market  Adver¬ 
tising  Representatives,  New 
York;  Richard  W.  Tullar,  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  San  Diego 
Union-Tribune;  James  J.  Irr, 
advertising  director,  Pittsbtirgh 
Press  and  Post-Gazette;  and 
Donald  Schiefsky,  advertising 
manager.  Booth  Newspapers, 
Detroit. 


Trowbridge  will 
be  ad  director 
of  Phila.  Inquirer 

Richard  Trowbridge  has  been 
named  advertising  director  of 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

The  announcement  was  made 
by  John  S.  Prescott  Jr.,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager 
of  Philadelphia  Newspapers  Inc. 

Prescott  said  that  Trowbridge 
would  take  over  the  position 
about  May  1,  succeeding  How¬ 
ard  Grothe,  Knight  Newspapers 
executive,  who  has  been  on  loan 
to  the  Inquirer  for  the  past  six 
months.  Grothe  will  return  to 
the  Miami  Herald  and  News. 

T  rowbridge  is  vicepresident 
and  director  of  sales  of  the 
Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger-Star 
in  Norfolk,  Va.  His  newspaper 
career  began  in  Milwaukee  in 
1941.  He  was  with  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal  and  Sentinel  until 
1966  when  he  joined  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  papers  as  director  of  sales. 

Charles  Hauser,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Virginian-Pilot  and 
Ledger-Star,  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Robert  D.  Benson 
as  advertising  director.  He  has 
been  retail  advertising  manager 
since  1965. 

Realignment  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer’s  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  department  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  James  Burdumy,  re¬ 
tail  advertising  manager. 

Robert  Oristaglio,  former  as¬ 
sistant  manager  for  general  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  Harry  Winand, 
department  store  manager,  have 
been  promoted  to  assistant  retail 
advertising  managers.  Alvin 
Lipson  and  William  Shepard,  of 
the  retail  department,  have  been 
named  sales  managers. 

In  another  move,  Howard 
Grothe,  acting  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  named  Joseph  Robbins 
Sunday  features  manager.  In 
this  post,  Robbins  will  be  in 
charge  of  advertising  for  TV 
Week,  Today  magazine  and  the 
Sunday  comics. 


Richard  Trowbridge 
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2  Broadway  hits 
delight  Banshees 

Cast  members  from  the 
Broadway  smash  “No,  No, 
Nanette”  and  the  long  running 
“Company,”  both  shows  Tony 
winners,  entertained  editoi’S 
and  publishers  at  the  36th  an¬ 
nual  Banshees  luncheon  April 
20  in  the  Grand  Ballroom  of 
the  Waldorf-Astoria. 

“No,  No,  Nanette”  was  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  show’s  star, 
Jack  Gilford,  who  delivered  a 
monologue  and  then  introduced 
Susan  Watson,  Roger  Rath- 
burn,  and  the  ensemble  to  do 
the  show  stopping  “Tea  For 
Two”  number.  This  was  the 
first  time  that  “Tea  For  Two” 
has  been  done  in  its  entirety 
outside  the  confines  of  the  46th 
Street  Theater. 

From  “Company,”  selected  by 
the  Tony  committee  as  the  best 
musical  of  the  year,  Donna  Mc- 
Kechnie,  Susan  Browning,  and 
Pamela  Myers  sang  the  crowd 
pleaser,  “You  Could  Drive  a 
Person  Crazy.” 

“The  North  Door  Singers”, 
eight  young  musicians,  also 
were  on  this  vear’s  Banshees’ 
bill. 

Bob  Considine,  King  Features 
columnist,  was  the  master  of 
ceremonies  and  music  was  pro¬ 
vided  by  Meyer  Davis  and  his 
orchestra. 


Prof.  Cutlip  honored 

Prof.  Scott  M.  Cutlip,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  public  rela¬ 
tions  authority,  will  receive  an 
honorary  Doctor  of  Laws  de¬ 
gree  from  West  Virginia  Wes¬ 
leyan  College  May  23.  A  member 
of  the  UW  faculty  since  1946, 
Prof.  Cutlip,  a  native  of  Buck- 
hannon,  W.  Va.,  where  the  col¬ 
lege  is  located,  will  also  deliver 
the  commencement  address. 


1 


JACK  TIPPIT,  with  the  unofficial  aid  of  his  panel  heroine  "Amy," 
will  head  the  National  Cartoonists  Society  as  president  for  the 
next  two  years.  Tippit,  a  colonel  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  has 
been  chairman  of  the  society's  overseas  tour  committee  for  5 
years,  arranging  visits  of  members  to  Pacific  area  hospitals  and 
Vietnam. 


Women  clean  up 
‘sexist’  paper 

One  issue  of  Vancouver, 
B.C.’s  underground  weekly 
newspaper,  Georgia  Straight, 
was  published  by  a  women’s 
collective  that  seized  control 
after  the  appearance  of  an  edi¬ 
tion  featuring  a  cartoon  de¬ 
picting  a  nude  woman.  The 
women  said  the  cartoon  was 
“sexist”. 

“This  is  the  culmination  of 
years  of  outrage,”  said  one  of 
the  women.  “We  have  been  talk¬ 
ing  to  (editor)  Dan  McLeod 
and  some  of  the  Straight  staff¬ 
ers  for  a  long  time  about  this 
kind  of  thing  and  getting  no- 
whei*e,  so  we  finally  decided  we 
had  to  do  something.” 

The  women  published  an  is¬ 


sue  free  of  four-letter  smut 
words  and  ads  dealing  with 
eroticism.  The  cover  carried  the 
legend,  “Women’s  Liberated 
Georgia  Straight,”  and  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  two  laughing  female 
laborers,  fully  clothed,  pushing 
a  wheelbarrow  and  a  lawn 
mower  along  a  deserted  city 
street. 

McLeod  announced  he  would 
pay  the  women  $800  for  pro¬ 
ducing  the  paper.  This  was  his 
normal  weekly  payroll,  he  said. 


Loss  for  Datasoaii 

Datascan  Inc.,  Clifton,  New 
Jersey,  manufacturer  of  elec¬ 
tronic  computer  peripheral 
equipment,  automated  typeset¬ 
ting  and  photocomposition  equip¬ 
ment,  reported  a  net  loss  of 
$156,000  or  44  cents  a  share  for 
the  year  ended  December  31. 


Civil  War  book 
wins  Mott  Award 

A  book  on  reporting  the  Civil 
War  has  won  the  Frank  Luther 
Mott-Kappa  Tau  Alpha  Re¬ 
search  Award  in  Journalism 
for  Dr.  J.  Cutler  Andrews,  of 
Chatham  College,  Pittsburgh. 

“The  South  Reports  the  Civil 
War”  won  the  award  for  the 
best  book  published  in  1970,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  William  H.  'Taft, 
journalism  professor  at  the 
University  of  Missouri-Colum- 
bia,  who  directs  the  central  of¬ 
fice  of  Kappa  Tau  Alpha.  Dr. 
Andrews  will  receive  $200  and 
a  scroll. 

Fifteen  years  ago  Dr.  An¬ 
drews  won  the  Mott-KTA 
award  for  his  book  on  “The 
North  Reports  the  Civil  War.” 

Prof.  Erick  Barnouw,  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  won  a  spe¬ 
cial  award  for  his  three-volume 
history  of  radio  and  television. 
The  third  volume,  “The  Image 
Empire,”  appeared  in  1970. 
Two  volumes  appeared  earlier, 
“A  Tower  in  Babel”  and  “The 
Golden  Web.”  Prof.  Barnuow 
will  receive  a  scroll  and  $100. 

Special  citations  will  be 
awarded  the  following  authors 
for  books  that  ranked  in  the 
top  five: 

Prof.  Harold  S.  Wilson,  “Mc¬ 
Clure’s  Magazine  and  the 
Muckrakers.”  Prof.  Wilson 
teaches  at  Old  Dominion  Col¬ 
lege,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Dr.  Jim  Allee  Hart,  “Views 
on  the  News,  Developing  Edi¬ 
torial  Sjmdrome,  1500-1800.” 
Dr.  Hart  teaches  at  Southern 
Illinois  University,  Carbondale. 

Robert  J.  Glessing,  “The 
Underground  Press  in  Amer¬ 
ica.”  Prof.  Glessing  teaches  at 
Canada  College,  Redwood  Citv, 
Calif. 

Dr.  Donald  E.  Reynolds, 
“Editors  Make  War.”  Dr.  Rey¬ 
nolds  teaches  at  East  Texas 
State  University. 


NOSTALGIC  YET  CONTEMPORARY,  AND  WINDY  CITY  HAS  IT! 


^  WHO  Taught  / 
(  You  How  To  ,3 
K  SKATE  f 


WINDY  CITY  FEATURES,  INC. 

George  R.  Hahn,  President  •  333  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  60601  •  312-332-3540 
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Comic  strip 
plays  with 
fantasies 


A  new  comic  strip  capitaliz¬ 
ing  on  the  humor  of  a  child’s 
fantasies  will  appear  as  “Fig¬ 
ments”  from  the  Register  and 
Tribune  Syndicate  beginning 
May  3. 

Californian  Dale  Hale,  who 
has  written  television  and  car¬ 
toon  shorts  and  also  for  comic 
strips,  created  the  six-a-week 
“Figments”  in  a  dictionary  def¬ 
inition  of  unrestrained  fancy 
and  imagination.  His  laboratory 
for  the  strip  is  a  home  by  the 
beach  with  his  wife  Nona  and 
three  youngsters  whose  names 
— Kit,  Kevin,  and  Kenny — he 
has  borrowed  for  the  fictional 
characters. 

Also  u  songwriter 

Hale  also  writes  songs  and 
builds  boats  and  admits  to  be¬ 
ing  a  sports  car  nut,  having  re¬ 
stored  five  old  Morgans,  one  of 
which  he  has  been  driving  for 
nine  years. 

After  graduating  from  the 
University  of  South  Dakota 
“majoring  in  art  and  fun,” 
Hale  taught  cartooning  at  Art 
Instruction,  Inc.  in  Minneapo¬ 
lis,  where  he  met  Charles 
Schulz,  the  school’s  consultant. 
When  Schulz  moved  his  family 
to  Northern  California,  Hale 
went  along  and  worked  as  the 
cartoonist’s  assistant  on  “Pea¬ 
nuts.” 

In  1960,  the  Hales  moved  to 
Los  Angeles,  where  the  artist 
has  worked  with  film  animation 
studios. 


Ted  Williams  book 
on  hitting  serialized 

The  Chicago  Tribune-New 
York  News  Syndicate  is  offer¬ 
ing  a  serialized  version  of  a 
new  book,  “The  Science  of  Hit¬ 
ting,”  by  Ted  Williams,  former 
Red  Sox  slugger  and  now  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Washington  Sena¬ 
tors.  It  was  written  with  an 
assist  from  John  Underwood. 

Trimmed  into  five  parts  for 
newspaper  reading,  'Ted’s  ad¬ 
vice  covers  such  matters  as  how 
to  hold  a  bat,  the  weigth  of 
the  club,  how  to  analyze  a 
pitcher,  how  to  get  the  best 
swing,  and  other  pointers  that 
will  help  convert  an  easy  out 
into  a  robust  .300  clouter. 

• 

Centennial  edition 

The  Salt  Lake  (Utah)  Trib- 
nne  observed  100  years  of  pub¬ 
lication  with  a  special  centen¬ 
nial  edition,  April  11.  An  86- 
page  tabloid  in  color  was  in¬ 
cluded  with  the  regular  section 
of  the  Sunday  edition  reviewing 
“a  century  of  progress.” 

• 

Assigned  to  Peking 

John  Burns,  formerly  of  Van¬ 
couver,  B.C.,  has  been  appointed 
Peking,  China,  correspondent 
for  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail. 


Journalism  program 
changed  in  Wyoming 

A  completely  redesigned  jour¬ 
nalism  program  will  go  into  ef¬ 
fect  next  fall  at  the  University 
of  Wyoming. 

Professor  Ernest  H.  Linford, 
head  of  the  Journalism  Depart¬ 
ment,  said  the  new  curriculum 
is  built  around  a  set  of  core 
courses  and  three  emphasis  se¬ 
quences — news/editorial,  adver¬ 
tising,  and  public  relations. 

The  degree  program  also  has 
been  changed,  from  the  present 
128-hour  “professional”  bach¬ 
elor  of  science  to  the  standard 
120-hour  bachelor  of  arts  or 
bachelor  of  science  degree  of 
UW’s  College  of  Arts  and  Sci¬ 
ences. 

A  significant  feature  of  the 
new  program,  Linford  said,  is  | 
the  melding  of  the  offerings  of  i 
the  Journalism  Department  and  I 
the  Speech  Department,  espe-  ! 
cially  in  the  areas  of  communi-  ■ 
cation  theory,  mass  communica¬ 
tion  law,  and  broadcasting. 

• 

Saturday  combined 

The  Saturday  editions  of  the 
Mobile  (Ala.)  Press  and  Reg¬ 
ister  have  been  combined  and 
delivery  is  made  in  the  morn¬ 
ing. 


UNITED 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 


‘Banniiiter  Babies^ 
oflfered  for  contest 

“Constance  Bannister  Ba¬ 
bies”  will  be  released  by  Colum¬ 
bia  Features  in  mid-May  as 
both  a  feature  and  as  a  circu¬ 
lation  contest  promotion. 

Robert  B.  Pearsall,  president 
and  executive  editor,  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  three  of  the  ac¬ 
claimed  baby  photos  by  Miss 
Bannister,  will  be  released  each 
week  for  use  as  a  feature  panel 
or  as  a  contest  in  which  read¬ 
ers  attempt  to  win  an  award 
by  submitting  their  own  cap¬ 
tions. 

The  syndicate  suggests  that 
papers  can  make  their  own 
rules  and  appoint  their  own 
judges  or  might  want  to  ar¬ 
range  advertising  sponsorship 
of  caption  contests. 
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Editors  draw  out 
Nixon  on  policies 

President  Xixon  muy  have  set  Galley  case,  the  President  said 
a  pattern  that  would  alleviate  that  he  felt  that,  because  of  the 
criticism  of  White  House  news  tremendous  interest  in  the  Cal- 
conferences  when  he  appeared  ley  case,  he  felt  that  he  should 
at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  take  the  two  steps  he  did  and 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  that  it  was  proper  for  him  to 
Editors’  convention.  do  so. 

The  President  held  a  nation-  In  response  to  a  question  by 
ally  broadcast  (on  radio)  news  Cormier,  Nixon  said  that  when 
conference  at  which  he  was  people  are  stirrcnl  up  the  Presi- 
questioned  by  six  reporters  and  dent  has  a  responsibility  to  quiet 
editors.  Members  of  the  panel  it-  He  said  it  seemed  to  him  that 
were  William  B.  Dickinson,  a  presidential  statement  that 


CAROLINA  CONFERENCE — Thomas  R.  Waring,  left,  Charleston 
(S.C.)  News  and  Courier,  with  A.  Howard  White,  Burlington  (N.C.) 
Times. 


PhUadelphid  rinlleti)i;  Emmett 
Dedmon,  Clncaga  Snti-Tiwes 
and  Dailji  Xeii'n:  Eupene  V. 
Risher,  UPI  White  House  re¬ 
porter;  Sylvan  Meyer,  Miami 
Xeu's;  Frank  Corimer,  head  of 
the  AP  White  House  staff,  and 
Otis  Chandler,  publisher  of  the 
Los  Av(/cles  Times. 

The  format  permitted  follow¬ 
up  questions  and  some  cross- 
examination — in  fact  a  form  of 
debate — that  does  not  prevail  in 
televised  news  conferences.  The 
absence  of  opportunities  for  fol¬ 
low-up  questions  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  particular  news  angles 
has  been  one  of  the  bases  of 
criticism  of  Presidential  press 
confei’ences. 

President  Nixon  and  his  in¬ 
terrogators  concentrated  on  the 
Asian  situation;  the  Galley 
trial,  and  the  controversy  over 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  the  FBI. 

The  President  said  we  were 
entering  a  new'  era  of  relations 
with  Soviet  Russia  and  Com¬ 
munist  China.  When  Dedmon 
asked  him  how’  he  reconciled  his 
statements  about  ultimate  with¬ 
drawal  of  American  forces  from 
Vietnam  with  Secretary  Laird’s 
statement  that  some  American 


Galley’s  case  would  be  reviewed 
by  the  Commander  in  Chief 
after  military  judicial  proced¬ 
ures  are  completed  should  be 
made  to  put  the  case  in  per¬ 
spective.  The  code  of  military 
justice  provides,  Nixon  said, 
that  the  President  has  a  right 
to  intervene  when  he  thinks  the 
national  intere.st,  and  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  defendant  require  it. 

!{«•  fair  lo  In*  a^ks 

Nixon  was  asked  if  there  was 
the  slightest  chance  that  Hoover 
would  be  rej)laced  as  head  of  the 
FBI.  He  strongly  indicated  that 
it  would  not  happen  in  his  ad¬ 
ministration. 

He  had  not  discussed  the  sit¬ 
uation  w'ith  Hoover,  he  said,  but 
he  asserted  that  the  Director 
had  “taken  a  bad  rap  on  a  lot  of 
things  and  he  doesn’t  deserve 
it.”  He  asked  the  editors  to  be 
fair  in  their  handling  of  what 
he  termed  the  unfair  and  mali¬ 
cious  charges  that  have  been 
made  against  Hoover. 

Nixon  was  particularly  vehe¬ 
ment  in  describing  the  asser¬ 
tions  that  the  FBI  is  a  form  of 
police  state  as  “just  pure  non¬ 
sense.”  He  said  he  knew  for  a 


fact  that  the  FBI  had  not  tap¬ 
ped  the  telephones  of  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  Congress. 

When  Chandler  asked  about 
campus  violence,  Nixon  said 
that  the  youth  of  today  have 
difficult  problems  but  some  of 
the  things  that  have  caused  vio¬ 
lent  demonstrations  are  being 
abated,  such  as  the  draft  calls, 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam,  and 
attempts  to  solve  the  issue  of 
minorities.  He  thought  that  the 
youths  w'ould  take  another  look 
at  things  and  reestablish  their 
faith  in  America. 

Again  in  the  field  of  foreign 
relations,  the  President  told 
Dedmon  that  normal  relations 
with  China  must  be  restored  and 
that  we  could  not  have  China 
isolated.  The  President  of  the 
United  States,  he  said,  must  try 
to  bring  a  billion  Chinese  into 
world  affairs.  He  had  relaxed 
trade  relations  and  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  take  other  steps  and  the 
extent  to  which  the  Chinese  re¬ 
sponded  was  up  to  them. 

As  for  Cuba  and  Chile,  the 
President  said,  we  were  not  go¬ 
ing  to  change  tow'ards  Cuba  un¬ 


til  Castro  changes  as  to  u.s,  and 
as  to  Chile,  our  relations  w'ill 
be  affected  by  the  attitude  of 
the  Chilean  government.  We  w'ill 
react,  he  said,  w'hen  they  do 
something  against  us. 

*  «  * 

\\  ar  powers  «iekated 

Senator  J.  W.  Fulbright, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  told  the 
editors  that  former  President 
Lyndon  Johnson  lied  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  about  an  alleged  unprovoked 
attack  on  U.S.  Naval  forces  in 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  in  order  to 
obtain  approval  of  a  resolution 
authorizing  military  action  in 
Vietnam. 

The  Arkansas  Senator  par¬ 
ticipated  with  Senator  Jacob 
Javits  of  New  York,  and  Nich¬ 
olas  Katzenbach,  the  former 
Attorney  General  and  Under 
Secretary  of  State  in  the  John¬ 
son  Administration,  in  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  current  effort  in 
Congress  to  curb  the  war  powers 
of  the  President.  He  said  that 
over  several  decades  the  Con¬ 
gress  had  placed  too  much  trust 


military  forces  would  have  to 
remain,  the  President  explained 
that  w'hat  Secretary  Laird 
meant  was  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  maintain  a  residual 
force  in  Vietnam  until  all  pris¬ 
oners  of  w'ar  were  released  and 
the  South  Vietnamese  were 
ready  to  take  over  and  defend 
themselves. 

\n  withdrawal  date 

When  Dedmon  pressed  the 
President  for  a  withdrawal  date, 
Nixon  said  that  a  date  could  not 
be  stated  and  for  him  to  specu¬ 
late  would  only  serve  the  enemy. 
He  said  he  would  make  another 
statement  on  w'ithdrawal  in  Oc¬ 
tober. 

As  for  his  action  in  ordering 
Galley  released  from  the  stock¬ 
ade  and  that  he  w'ould  make  the 
final  review  and  decision  in  the 


WHAT'S  THE  SCOOP  IN  WASHINGTON?— Mrs.  William  Baker 


asks  John  Caule  (at  right)  for  some  "inside"  on  D.C.  affairs  and 
her  husband,  editor  of  the  Kansas  City  Star,  reaches  for  his  note¬ 
book.  Caule  is  chief  of  the  Star's  Washington  bureau. 


in  the  President  and  not  enough 
in  the  Constitution.  He  and  Sen¬ 
ator  Javits  were  in  agreement 
that  passage  of  the  War  Powers 
bill  which  Javits,  with  other 
Senators,  has  introduced  was 
necessary  for  Congress  to  re¬ 
cover  powers  they  maintained 
had  been  usurped  by  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch. 

Fulbright  departed  from  his 
prepared  text  to  assail  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson.  “The  great  trag¬ 
edy  of  the  Johnson  Administra¬ 
tion,”  he  said,  “was  its  subver¬ 
sion  of  the  constitutional  war¬ 
making  responsibility  of  the 
Congress  by  false  information 
and  deception.  The  President 
and  his  aides  misrepresented  the 
facts  about  an  alleged  unpro¬ 
voked  attack  upon  our  naval 
(Continued  on  page  5B) 
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forces  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  on 
Aug.  4,  1964.” 

Later  on,  in  response  to  a 
question  from  the  floor,  the  Ar¬ 
kansan  said  that  “Congress  was 
simply  lied  to  in  order  to  arouse 
a  state  of  mind  “that  would  ap¬ 
prove  a  resolution  authorizing 
military  action  that  already  had 
been  determined  upon  and  pre¬ 
pared.” 

Because  of  30  years  of  “cold 
war  and  crisis”,  Fulbright  as¬ 
serted,  the  American  political 
system  has  been  propelled  “far 
along  the  road  to  an  Executive 
despotism,  at  least  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  foreign  relations  and 
the  making  of  war.” 

Javits  urged  the  editors  to 
back  his  war  powers  bill. 

Katzenbach  asserted  that  Ful¬ 
bright  and  his  colleagues  were 
putting  the  emphasis  on  “ad¬ 
vise”  in  interpreting  the  “advise 
and  consent”  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  while  Presidents, 
past  and  present,  put  the  em¬ 
phasis  on  “consent.” 

He  said  that  the  power  to  de¬ 
cide  was  constitutionally  weight¬ 
ed  to  the  President  in  foreign 
policy  matters,  although  he 
agreed  with  Fulbright  the  Presi¬ 
dent  does  not  have  a  clear  con¬ 
stitutional  power  to  plunge  the 
country  into  war. 

*  *  * 

Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson,  of 
Washington,  who  has  been  men¬ 
tioned  as  a  possible  Democratic 
nominee  for  President  in  1972, 
asserted  the  United  States  is 
losing  its  superiority  in  military 
power  and  that  the  “strategic 
balance  is  tilting  in  favor  of 
Moscow.” 

The  capacity  of  our  deterrent 
force  to  survive  a  first  strike 
and  respond  effectively.  Senator 
Jackson  declaimed,  is  now'  in 
(lue.stion,  and  the  “relentless 
Soviet  strategic  and  naval  build¬ 
up  poses  a  serious  threat,  not  to 
just  one  but  to  all  three  of  the 
elements  of  our  strategic  deter¬ 
rent — ICBMs,  bombers  and 
Polaris  Poseidon.” 

During  a  questioning  period 
Jackson  said  he  did  not  think 
that  Communist  China  posed  a 
stratgic  threat  at  this  time  but 
he  said  relations  with  mainland 
China  should  be  watched  and  we 
should  not  “get  into  euphoria 
about  a  ping  pong  team.” 

• 

Daily  for  Enterprise 

Enterprise,  Alabama,  in  Cof¬ 
fee  County,  has  its  own  morning 
newspaper,  Monday-Friday,  be¬ 
ginning  April  26  when  the  72- 
year-old  Enterpiise  Ledger 
stepped  up  publication. 


DO  I  HEAR  THE  SURF? — Mrs.  Frank  S.  Hoag  Jr.,  Pueblo  (Colo.) 
Star-Journal  welcomes  the  news  from  Miami,  as  reported  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sylvan  Meyer,  Miami  News. 


ALL  TOGETHER — Daughter  Mary  accompanied  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  D.  Cotter  to  Washington.  He's  the  editor  of  the  Syracuse 
Herald  Journal. 


Murray  in  line 
for  presidency 
of  ASNE  in  ’72 

C.  A.  (Pete)  McKnight,  editor 
of  the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Ob¬ 
server,  was  elected  president  of 
the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  at  its  annual 
convention  in  Washington.  He 
succeeded  Newbold  Noyes,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Washington  Evening 
Star. 

Other  officers  elected  were:  J. 
Edward  Murray,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic, 
vicepresident,  and  Arthur  C. 
Deck,  executive  editor.  Salt 
Lake  City  (Utah)  Tribune,  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer. 

McKnight  also  was  elected  to 
a  three-year  term  on  the  board 
of  directors,  along  with  Murray, 
Charles  S.  Rowe,  Free  Lance- 
Star,  Fredericksburg,  Va.; 
Charles  L.  Bennett,  Oklahoman 
&  Times,  Oklahoma  City,  and 
William  B.  Dickinson,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin. 

James  A.  Clendinen,  Tampa 
(Fla.)  Tribune,  was  elected  to 
a  one-year  term  on  the  board  to 
fill  the  unexplred  portion  of  the 
term  of  the  retiring  president. 

• 

Winners  annonncetl 


Dale  leads  Nixon 
re-eleelion  effort 

Francis  L.  Dale,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer,  is  heading  a  move  for 
a  national  Citizens  Committee 
for  Re-election  of  the  President. 
He  was  among  those  active  in 
1967  for  Richai’d  M.  Nixon’s 
nomination. 

The  committee  has  set  up  shop 
in  a  large  suite  of  offices  on 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  near  the 
White  House.  Others  active  at 
the  office  include  Harry  S.  Flem¬ 
ming,  a  former  special  assistant 
to  the  President,  and  Jeb  S. 
Magruder,  deputy  director  of 
communications  for  the  Admin¬ 
istration. 

• 

Carl  Baldwin  heads 
scholarship  projects 

Carl  R.  Baldwin,  director  of 
training  at  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  has  been  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Boai’d  of  Control  of 
the  Journalism  Foundation  of 
Metropolitan  St.  Louis,  which 
awards  journalism  scholarships 
to  young  men  and  women  of  the 
Greater  St.  Louis  area. 

He  was  chosen  by  the  presi¬ 
dents  of  the  four  journalism  or¬ 
ganizations  which  comprise  the 
foundation.  They  are:  Robert 


ill  science  writing 


Hardy,  president  of  the  St. 
Louis  Press  Club;  Max  Roby, 
president  of  the  St.  Louis  Chap¬ 
ter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi;  Mrs. 
Barbai-a  Finch,  president  of  the 
St.  Louis  Professional  Chapter 
of  Theta  Sigma  Phi,  and  Mor¬ 
ris  Gottschall,  president  of  the 
Industrial  Press  Association  of 
Greater  St.  Louis. 

Baldwin  is  completing  40 
years  with  the  St.  Louis  Post 
Dispatch  where  he  has  been  a 
reporter,  rewrite  man  and  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor.  He  is  cur¬ 
rently  on  leave  of  absence  at 
Carbondale,  Ill.,  where  he  is  a 
visiting  professor  of  journalism 
at  Southern  Illinois  University. 

• 

Wyoiiiiiig;  associates 
buy  Montana  paper 


Reporters  from  newspapers  in 
Buffalo,  Hamilton  and  Toronto 
have  won  awards  in  Cornell 
Aeronautical  Laboratory’s  an¬ 
nual  Excellence  in  Science  Writ¬ 
ing  Competition. 

Fir.st  aw'ard  ($300)  winners 
were  Mildred  Spencer  of  the 
Buffalo  Evening  Neu's  for  her 
article  entitled  “UB  Team  Cre¬ 
ates  ‘Animal’  Capable  of  Repro¬ 
duction,”  and  John  Bennett  of 
the  Toronto  Telegram  for  his 
series  on  nuclear  power  genera¬ 
tion. 

Second  awards  ($200)  were 
won  by  Eileen  Simas  of  the 
Buffalo  Courier-Express  for  her 
series  on  the  world  of  medicine 
and  Betty  Lou  Lee  of  the  Ham¬ 
ilton  Spectator  for  her  article 
entitled  “Pre-Marriage  Coun¬ 
selor  Matches  Transplant  Tis¬ 
sue.” 


B.  C.  Pageant  chief 

Stuart  Keate,  publisher  of  the 
Vancouver  (B.C.)  Sioi,  has  been 
men  purchased  the  weekly  news-  named  to  head  the  committee  in 
paper  in  the  ranching  and  resort  charge  of  the  B.C.  Confederation 
town  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Pageant  to  be  held  in  Empire 
Olds.  Dave  Bonner,  editor-pub-  Stadium  July  20.  Keate  said 
lisher  of  the  semi-weekly  Powell  that  Rai  Purdy  will  produce  the 
Tribune,  is  president  of  the  show  and  that  Chief  Dan  George 
group.  Marlon  R.  Krehbiel  of  wdll  be  one  of  the  featured  art- 
Kansas  was  the  broker.  ists. 


Burt  E.  Huntington,  former 
publisher  of  the  Lovell  Chron¬ 
icle,  is  the  new  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Carbon  Countg 
Sews  in  Red  Lodge,  Mont. 

A  group  of  area  newspaper- 
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Proponents  of  objectivity 
win  barbed  ASNE  debate 


way  he  sees  it  and  feels  about 
it,  people  read  it. 


Despair  or  hope? 

Probably  the  most  far-out  ses¬ 
sion  the  ASNE  has  ever  had  was 
a  panel  on  “The  Future — De¬ 
spair  or  Hope.”  Presiding  at  the 
panel,  George  Chaplin,  of  the 
no  Honolulu  Advertiser,  set  the 
ich  tone  by  quoting  that  “the  future 
is  not  affected  by  the  back-  ain’t  what  it  used  to  be”  and 

ground  of  the  reporters.  If  all  declaring  that  what  is  going  on 

that  was  wanted  was  just  to  is  the  greatest  change  since  the 

chronicle  the  facts,  the  papers  Creation. 

could  hire  stenographers,  not  One  group,  Chaplin  said,  held 
yiark,  second  speaker  for  the  the  youngsters  from  schools  of  that  disaster  can  be  avoided  but 

journalism.  probably  won’t  be  and  another 

papers  could  not  lie  responsible  Subjective  reporting  is  great  that  ali  the  marvelous  discov- 

molders  of  public  opinion  if  reporting.  Black  said,  and  if  cries  scientists  are  making  in 


Hv  laitlier  .\.  Huston 


A  majority  of  the  members  of  vocacy.  Later  on.  Bob  Cl 
the  American  Society  of  News-  quoted  a  speech  Murray  m 
paper  Editors  believe  that  good  in  1965,  when  he  was  head  of 
newspaper  reporting  requires  Associated  Press  Managing  I 
strict  adherence  to  the  principle  tors,  approving  the  newspa 
of  objectivity.  code  which  said  that  newspaj 

The  subject  was  debated,  with  should  strive  for  objectivity, 
some  horseplay,  at  the  ASNE 

convention  in  Washington  last  affirmative,  asserted  that  news- 
week.  An  affirmative  team  com¬ 
posed  of  Don  Carter,  Hacken¬ 
sack  (N.J.)  Record;  Robert  P. 

Clark,  Louisville  Courier  Jour-  their  columns  to  promote  their 
val  and  Times,  and  John  C.  own  causes.  “We  can’t  be  ad- 
Quinn  of  the  Gannett  Newspa-  vocates  in  our  own  columns,”  he 
pers,  opposed  a  side  captained  .said.  Screening  of  the  news 
i)y  Creed  C.  Black,  Philadelphia  should  be  on  the  editorial  page, 

Inquirer,  with  J.  Edward  Mur-  not  in  the  news  columns.  The 
ray,  Arizona  Republic,  and  Tom  underground  newspapers,  Clark 
Winship,  Boston  Globe,  as  his  .said,  are  the  best  examples  of 
troops.  advocacy. 

When  all  the  talk  was  fin-  m-i,.  .  ...  ... 

•  u  j  u  u-  1  -Millionaires  lliiiik  alike 

ished,  the  membership,  by  a  ris¬ 
ing  vote,  decisively  approved  the  Tom  Winship,  for  the  nega- 
argunients  of  the  affirmative  tive,  said  that  objectivity  was 
team.  what  prevailed  in  the  reporting 

Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  Tulsa  of  the  McCarthy  era  “before  re- 

Tribune,  presided  and  opened  porters  took  their  gloves  off.”  that  the  reporter  should  not 
the  proceedings  by  telling  the  He  said  that  99  percent  of  the  “screen  his  readers”  with  a 
editors  that  they  were  about  to  newspapers  were  owned  by  mil-  sprig  of  mistletoe  tied  to  his 
hear  an  exercise  in  insincerity,  lionaires  and  that  all  million-  coattails. 

Then  Don  Carter  fired  the  first  aires  think  alike.  “We  wouldn’t  In  discussion  from  the  floor, 

gun.  be  here  if  we  didn’t  think  what  Adam  Smyser  of  the  Honolulu 

,,  .  our  owners  think”  he  said.  Star-Bulletin,  said  that  “objec- 

I  aper.s  in  trouble  Winship  said  that  “bringing  tivity”  should  be  stricken  from 

Objective  reporting.  Carter  brainy  kids  who  felt  called  upon  the  lexicon  and  “impartiality” 
said,  means  reporting  the  facts  explain  as  well  as  repoi’t  the  substituted, 
without  opinion,  the  truth  w’ith-  facts  and  the  truth  was  the  Newbold  Noyes,  the  retiring 
out  adversion.  Good  reporting,  “best  thing  that  ever  happened  ASNE  president,  climaxed  the 
he  said,  is  that  which  enables  to  newspapers.”  debate  by  saying  he  “sort  of 

the  reader  to  understand  the  is-  Creed  Black,  in  rebuttal  for  liked  objectivity  if  you  can  do 
sues  without  having  to  swallow  the  negatives,  said  that  the  men  it”  but  that  “subjectivity  is 

the  opinions  of  the  reporter.  on  the  affirmative  side  run  ob-  good.” 

“What  we  are  talking  about,”  newspapers  but  they  People  do  read  stories  that  get 

Carter  said  “is  good  reporting  ”  don’t  really  know  “what  the  hell  away  from  the  old  stereotyped 
Then  he  said  that  American  their  towns.”  Ob-  rules,  Noyes  said,  and  w'hen  the 

newsnaners  were  in  trouble  be-  joctivity,  he  said,  is  “mindles.s  reporter  writes  the  story  the 


ANIMATED — Mrs.  William  A.  Crouse  tells  a  lively  story  to  Mrs.  Wes  lizard  while  Bill  Crouse,  Woon¬ 
socket  (R.l.)  Call,  holds  the  interest  of  Wes  lizard,  Amarillo  (Tex.)  Daily  News. 
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Goals  of  $10  million 
endowment  detailed 


The  ANPA  Foundation  of-  ists  from  minority  groups;  on- 
ficially  launched  a  $10  million  the-job  training  courses  to 
Endounnent  Fund  campaign  to  teach  new  and  improved  skills 
underwrite  its  new  “Program  to  editorial  staffs  in  modern 
for  the  Seventies”  during  the  methods  of  typography,  graphic 
Tuesday  morning  session  of  the  arts,  and  newspaper  presenta- 
ANPA  convention  at  the  Wal-  tion;  a  nationwide  program  of 
dorf-Astoria.  brainstorming  seminars  in  co- 

Campaign  chairman  John  I.  operation  with  colleges  and  uni- 
Taylor,  president  of  the  Boston  vei'sities.  The  proposed  sem- 
Globe,  reported  early  pledges  inars  would  have  working  news- 
have  subscribed  40  percent  of  men  and  women  explore  with 
the  goal  (E&P,  April  17)  for  fellow  professionals  and  with 
the  program  which  Foundation  non-newspaper  specialists  criti- 
president  Eugene  C.  Bishop  cal  issues  of  the  times  and  how 
termed  a  bold  plan  to  prepare  they  can  be  covered  effectively, 
daily  newspapers  to  serve  their 
readers  in  the  70s.  ” 


paper  in  their  lives,  expansion 
of  the  career  information  pro¬ 
gram,  and  working  with  adult 
educators  to  demonstrate  the 
practical  importance  of  the 
daily  newspaper  to  all  people. 

For  the  stated  goal  of  devel¬ 
oping  a  thinking  and  infonned 
readership.  Foundation  trustee 
Harold  W.  Andersen,  president 
of  the  Omaha  World-Herald, 
said  the  Newspaper  in  the 
Classroom,  now  13  years  old, 
would  be  expanded  in  an  effort 
to  insure  that  all  young  people 
learn  to  read  a  newspaper  ef¬ 
fectively.  Also  included  will  be 
development  of  demonstration 
projects  to  determine  where 
newspapers  best  fit  subject 
areas  and  child  development 
levels;  an  advisory  ser\'ice  to 
provide  continuing  consultation 
and  visits  to  newspapers  and 
schools;  and  expansion  of  the 
educator  ti’aining  program. 


moderns  do  just  to  get  to  know 
each  other  better. 

Theobald  said  he  was  scared 
to  death  by  a  lot  of  these  scien¬ 
tific  predictions  and  asserted 
that  the  fact  that  this  is  a 
transitory  society  might  destroy 
it.  He  wanted  to  keep  culture 
the  way  it  is  and  not  change 
the  goals.  He  implied  that  there 
was  a  possibility  of  a  better  so¬ 
ciety  if  newspapers  and  poli¬ 
ticians  would  help  look  for  it. 

Love  said  that  youth  culture 
was  dying  of  old  age  and  if 
youth  culture  is  dying  the  death 
of  America  cannot  be  far  be¬ 
hind. 

Krishnamurti  observed  that 
man  has  inner  contradictions 
and  conflicts  even  greater  than 
his  outer  conflicts  and  must 
“learn  to  love.” 

^  -ifi  -Jfi 

^  it  and  sarcasm 


A  series  of  dinner  meetings 
throughout  the  country  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  program  in  detail  will 
begin  shortly. 

Bishop  outlined  three  broad 
goals  of  “Program  for  the  Sev¬ 
enties”  to  include: 

“1.  Developing  competent 
staffs  better  qualified  to  tell  the 
public  about  a  changing  world 
— in  other  words,  greater  pro¬ 
fessionalism. 

“2.  Strengthening  public  un¬ 
derstanding  of  a  free  press  in 
America. 

“3.  Cultivating  thinking  and 
informed  newspaper  readers.” 

In  connection  with  the  last 
point.  Bishop  had  said  earlier 
that  recent  studies  estimate  as 
many  as  24  percent  of  the 
American  people  do  not  read 
well  enough  to  understand  the 
serious  content  of  an  average 
daily  newspaper.  “I  need  not 
elaborate  on  what  even  a  small 
improvement  in  the  nation’s 
reading  abilities  could  mean  to 


Speaking  on  the  goal  to 
strengthen  public  understand¬ 
ing  of  a  free  press  in  America, 
David  K.  Gottlieb,  president  of 
Lee  Newspapers  and  a  Founda¬ 
tion  trustee,  declared:  “If  the 
public  doubts  that  the  press  is 
doing  its  job,  if  it  fails  to  value 
the  role  of  the  press  in  protect¬ 
ing  the  foundations  of  a  free 
society,  then  all  of  this  coun¬ 
try’s  institutions  are  in  peril.” 

Gottlieb  said  this  phase  of 
the  Foundation  program  calls 
for  seminars  for  journalism 
educators  on  newspaper  eco¬ 
nomics  and  management,  com¬ 
missioning  of  texts  on  newspa¬ 
per  economics  and  management, 
preparation  of  concise  publica¬ 
tions  on  the  meaning  of  a  free 
press,  fostering  closer  rela¬ 
tionships  between  journalists 
and  other  professions,  cooperat¬ 
ing  with  educators  to  develop 
student  understanding  of  the 
importance  of  the  daily  news¬ 


Objectivity 

(Continued  from  page  54) 


politicians  who  don’t  get  on  the 
beam  will  be  out. 

The  country  is  undergoing  the 
first  pangs  of  birth  of  a  new 
society,  Toffler  said,  and  poli¬ 
ticians  are  afraid  to  confront 
this  massive  social  upheaval. 

Modify  and  control 

Gordon  thought  that  scien¬ 
tific  research  was  leading  into 
means  to  enable  man  to  modify 
and  control,  not  only  his  en¬ 
vironment,  but  actually  his  very 
life.  The  possibility  of  creating 
life  outside  the  womb  already 
existed,  he  said  and  it  might 
soon  become  possible  to  pro¬ 
create  without  shacking  up  as 


In  what  Newbold  Noyes  called 
a  “fabulous  speech”,  Malcolm 
Muggeridge,  English  editor  and 
humorist,  poked  fun  and  sar¬ 
casm  at  television,  the  newspa¬ 
pers,  historians  and  a  lot  of 
other  things  in  an  address  to 
the  editors. 

Of  television  he  said  that  the 
camera  is  the  “most  easily  mani¬ 
pulated  and  plausible  instru¬ 
ment  for  deceiving  our  fellows 
ever  to  be  devised.” 

Muggeridge,  once  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  London 
Daily  Telegraph,  said  “it  was 
the  most  lively  stint  of  news¬ 
gathering  in  which  I  have  ever 
been  engaged.  Subsequently  I 
drifted  into  editorial  functions, 
and  then  into  becoming  a  free 
lance  writer  and  knockabout 
television  man,  tempermentally 
preferring,  as  I  once  put  it,  the 
hazards  of  street-walking  to  the 
security,  such  as  it  is,  provided 
by  one  or  the  other  of  the  li¬ 
censed  Houses.” 


daily  newspapers.” 

Professional  development 

Allen  H.  Neuharth,  president 
of  the  Gannett  Company,  and  a 
Foundation  trustee,  in  outlin¬ 
ing  ways  to  advance  profession¬ 
alism  gave  five  specific  steps, 
beginning  with  a  national  con¬ 
ference  on  “The  Future  of 
Journalism  Education”  aimed 
at  bringing  educators  and 
working  newspapermen  to¬ 
gether. 

Neuharth  noted  next  a  pro¬ 
gram  to  prepare  professional 
teachers  of  journalism.  He  said 
that  ANPA  has  assurances 
educators  would  welcome  help 
in  re-designing  journalism  edu¬ 
cation. 

The  professionalism  phase  of 
the  new  program  also  includes 
expansion  of  existing  efforts  to 
recruit,  aid,  and  train  journal- 


HAPPY  OCCASION — Announcemen-I'  of  new  responsibilities  for  Leonard  S.  Davidow,  named 
chairman  of  Family  Weekly  Inc.,  and  for  Morton  Prank,  the  magazine's  publisher,  now  also  president  of 
Family  Weekly  Inc.,  was  made  at  the  magazine's  annua!  ANPA  Champagne  Brunch  at  the  Plaza  Hotel. 
From  left:  Mrs.  Morton  Frank  (Betty);  Mr.  Frank;  Mrs.  Edward  R.  Downe  (Sue);  Edward  R.  Downe, 
chairman  of  Downe  Communications,  Inc.,  ownership  corporation  of  Family  Weekly;  Mrs.  Leonard 
S.  Davidow  (Claire);  and  Mr.  Davidow. 
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Feature  Picture  Stoiy  — 
First,  Ted  Spiegel,  freelance  of 
Seattle,  with  “Vikings”;  second, 
Co  Rentmeester  with  “Snow 
Monkeys,”  and  third,  James  P. 
Blair  with  “Yugosla\ia”.  Adam 
Woolfitt  of  \ational  Geograph¬ 
ic  leceived  an  honorable  men¬ 
tion. 

Sports  —  First,  Eric  Schwei- 
kardt  of  Sports  Illustrated  with 
“Sailing”;  second  Bob  Peter¬ 
son,  freelance  of  Seattle,  with 
“Football  (Butkus),”  and, 
third,  John  Zimmerman  of  Time 
Inc.,  with  “Baseball”. 

Sports  Picture  Story — First, 
George  Silk  of  Life  with 
“America  Cup  Race”;  second, 
John  Zimmerman  with  “Hock¬ 
ey,”  and  third,  James  Amos 
with  “Car  Races”. 

Feature  —  First  and  second, 
James  Amos  with  “Cow  and 
Girls”  and  “Getting  A  Hair¬ 
cut,”  third,  Dick  Durrance  of 
Aational  Geographic  with  “Boy 
and  Banjo”.  Wally  McNamee  of 
Neu'sweelc  received  honorable 
mention. 

Pictorial — First,  James  .4nios 
with  “.■\ntelopes”,  second,  Win¬ 
field  Parks  of  \ati<mal  Geo- 
gmphic  with  “New  Hebrides,” 
and  third,  James  P.  Blair  with 
“Sheepherder  in  Yugoslavia”. 

Portrait  and  Personality  — 
First,  Bruce  Dale  of  Xational 
Geographic  with  “Girl  and  Kit¬ 
ten”;  second,  Ira  S.  Loner 
of  Xational  (leographic  with 
“Cou])le,”  and  third,  Robert 
Madden  of  Xational  Geograph¬ 
ic  with  “Man  and  Pij)e”.  Hon¬ 
orable  mentions  went  to  Ira  S. 
Lerner  and  Gordon  Gahan,  also 
of  Xational  Geographic. 

Members  of  this  year’s  jury 
were  Charles  L.  Bennett,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Daily  Okla- 
homan  and  Times,  Oklahoma 
City,  acting  for  the  ,4merican 
Society  of  Xews])a))er  Editors; 
Angus  McDougall,  associate  ed¬ 
itor,  International  Harrester 
World,  and  Declan  Haun,  Chi¬ 
cago  freelance  photogiai)her 
for  Black  Star. 


Promote*!  to  CAM 

Cliff  Hansen  has  been  jiro- 
moted  from  assistant  manager 
of  classified  advertising  for  the 
Newspaper  Agency  Corp.,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  to  manager. 
He  joined  the  advertising  staff  of 
the  So /f  Lalce  Tribune-Telegram 
in  19;}9  and  served  in  all  phases 
of  the  advertising  department 
before  being  named  in  19(51  as 
assistant  manager. 
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New  highs  set 
for  Lee  group 


Net  income  and  revenues  of 
Lee  Enterprises,  Incorporated, 
climbed  to  new  records  for  the 
second  quarter  and  first  half  of 
its  fiscal  year,  David  K.  Gott¬ 
lieb,  president,  announced  this 
week. 

Newspaper  and  broadcasting 
revenues  for  the  three  months 
ended  March  31,  rose  to  $8,352,- 
000  from  $8,037,000  in  the  same 
quarter  a  year  earlier.  Net  earn¬ 
ings  of  $558,000,  or  28  cents  a 
share,  showed  a  gain  of  10  per¬ 
cent  over  the  $507,000,  or  26 
cents  a  share,  in  the  comparable 
1970  period. 

For  the  first  half,  net  earn¬ 
ings  amounted  to  $1,651,000,  or 
84  cents  a  share,  compared  with 
$1,527,000,  or  78  cents  a  share, 
in  the  first  six  months  of  fiscal 
1970.  The  1970  figures  exclude 
extraordinary  gains  of  54  cents 
per  share  for  the  three  months 
ended  March  31,  1970  and  71 
cents  per  share  for  the  six 
months  ended  March  31,  1970 
from  sales  of  certain  properties 
and  interests.  No  extraordinary 
items  in  1971.  First  half  rev¬ 
enues  this  year  totaled  $17,948,- 
000  in  comparison  with  $17,394,- 
000  a  year  earlier. 

Gottlieb  said  the  company  ex¬ 
pects  to  complete  its  acquisition 
of  WSAZ-TV,  serving  Hunting- 
ton  and  Charleston,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  later  this  month. 


The  first  place  winner  in  the  newspaper  sports  category,  titled  "You 
Make  It  Look  So  Easy,"  was  taken  by  Jeff  Jacobsen  of  the  Topeka 
(Kansas)  Capital-Journal. 


Knight  earnings  up 
for  first  quarter 

Knight  Newspapers  Inc.  re¬ 
ported  first  quarter  earnings  of 
59  cents  per  common  share.  In 
1970  first  quarter  earnings  were 
49  cents  per  common  share. 

Operating  revenues  for  the 
first  quarter  of  1971  were  $62,- 
788,000,  compared  with  $59,616,- 
000  for  the  same  period  in  1970. 

Net  income  for  Knight  was 
$3,099,000  for  the  first  quarter 
of  1971  against  $2,558,000  for 
the  first  quarter  of  1970. 


Time  Inc.  gains 

Stockholders  at  Time  Inc.’s 
annual  meeting  were  told  that 
net  income  from  operations  for 
the  three-month  period  ended 
March  31  was  $2,742,000,  or  38 
cents  a  share,  compared  with 
$2,589,000,  or  36  cents  a  share, 
in  1970.  Revenues  for  the  quar- 
he  was  with  Ad-  ter  wei’e  $135,653,000,  down 
Checking  Bureau  from  $141,088,000  in  the  com¬ 
as  a  salesman  in  parable  1970  quarter.  There  was 
veloping  co-op  ad-  an  8%  decrease  in  magazine  ad- 
>grams  for  manu-  vertising  revenues  and  a  9% 
d  reports  on  na-  decrease  in  broadcasting  adver- 
ising.  tising  revenues. 


Taken  during  the  Marin  County  (Calif.)  Courthouse  shootout  by 
Roger  Bockrath  of  the  San  Rafael  Independent-Journal,  this  photo 
won  first  prize  in  the  spot  news  category  In  the  Pictures  of  the  Year 
Competition. 
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Ad  bureau 

(Continued  from  page  11^ 

new  general  presentation  about 
continuity  and  frequency  use  of 
newspapers.  The  presentation 
sells  the  need  for  frequency  and 
proves  that  it  gets  results.  It 
goes  on  to  show  many  of  the 
different  ways  continuity  adver¬ 
tisers  use  newspapers — for  ex¬ 
ample,  to  reach  special  market 
segments.  We’i'e  going  to  show 
this  presentation  which  con¬ 
tains  success  stories,  to  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  and  to  every 
one  of  the  top  100  agencies 
this  year,  and  we’ll  make  a 
local-selling  version  available 
to  member  newspapers. 

We  have  a  new  presentation 
for  Coca-Cola.  It  makes  the 
marketing  point  that  75%  of 
all  women  shoppers  say  they 
usually  shop  newspaper  ads  be¬ 
fore  they  shop  the  supermar¬ 
kets.  Then  we  show  ways  to  win 
extra  attention  in  newspapers 
with  spot  color,  special  interest 
ads,  unconventional  uses  of 
space,  and  mezzotint  conver¬ 
sion  of  a  magazine  ad. 

Hank  Simons  —  Coke  showed 
interest  in  the  color  mezzotint 
conversion.  We’ve  been  work¬ 
ing  with  the  ANPA  lab  people 
at  Easton  to  show  how  art  work 
such  as  this  poster  for  Hi-C 
would  look  when  converted  to 
color  mezzo. 

CIGARETTES: 

John  Holzapfel  —  Liggett 
&  Myers  will  be  using  Hifi 
and  SpectaColor  in  some  40 
markets  this  spring.  American 
Tobacco  is  committed  to  a  small 
space  campaign  in  240  news¬ 
papers.  The  schedules  are  at 
least  50,000  lines  and  go  to 
100,000  in  many  papers.  It’s 
too  early  to  tell  just  how  much 
the  companies  will  finally  use 
in  newspapers  and  whether  or 
not  all  newspapers  will  want 
increased  tobacco  linage.  We’re 
going  to  sell  as  much  and  as 
hard  as  we  can  and  leave  it  up 
to  each  paper  to  decide  how 
much  of  this  business  to  take. 
Right  now  it  looks  like  we’ll 
get  a  substantial  chunk  in  1971 
and  a  good  part  of  it  will  be 
in  color. 

DRUGS  AND  PROPRIETARY: 

IJldis  Grai'a  —  We’ve  been 
urging  the  formation  of  inde¬ 
pendent  retail  drug  store  adver¬ 
tising  groups  in  presentations 
made  to  the  annual  conven¬ 
tions.  This  will  give  smaller 
drug  retailers  a  way  to  com- 
l)ete  against  the  big  chains  at 
affordable  cost  and  would  gen¬ 
erate  extra  linage  for  news¬ 
papers.  In  the  national  drug 
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and  toiletries,  75%  of  the  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  spent  on  advertis¬ 
ing  now  goes  to  tv.  We  made 
eight  different  sales  presenta¬ 
tions  to  American  Home  prod¬ 
ucts  and  its  agencies  in  1970. 
As  a  direct  result,  Anacin  went 
into  newspapers  to  the  tune  of 
$600,000  during  the  final  weeks 
of  1970  and  has  allocated  a 
substantial  newspaper  budget 
for  1971. 

RET.4IL: 

Lee  Templeton  —  Retail  ad 
revenues  for  1970  were  $175 
million  higher  than  in  1969, 
and  that  was  about  $50  million 
ahead  of  our  most  generous  pre¬ 
diction  a  year  ago.  There  isn’t 
a  day  that  goes  by  that  one  or 
more  of  us  in  retail  doesn’t  make 
sales  contact  with  the  big  im¬ 
portant  mass  retailers.  Just  to¬ 
morrow  morning,  for  example, 
we  have  a  breakfast  meeting 
here  in  the  Waldorf  with  the 
top  26  operating  officers  of 
J.  C.  Penney,  including  William 
Batten,  chairman  of  the  board, 
and  C.  L.  Wright,  president. 
We  had  similar  breakfast  ses¬ 
sion  in  December  with  Kresge- 
K-Mart  in  Detroit. 

On  March  10  we  put  on  the 
first  of  a  number  of  training 
seminars  for  Gamble-Skogmo, 
which  places  advertising  in 
1000  daily  newspapers.  We’ve 
had  a  series  of  training  ses¬ 
sions  with  Belks  Stores  and 
Gibsons.  So  we  have  a  full 
program  of  frequent,  steady 
sales  contact  and  training  pro¬ 
grams  involving  both  the  ma¬ 
jor  chain  operators  like  Sears 
and  the  regional  chains  and 
conglomerates. 

But  we  have  two  equally  im¬ 
portant  selling  jobs,  which  will 
broaden  the  dialogue  we  have 
with  the  retailer.  First,  we  are 
finding  new  selling  jobs,  which 
will  broaden  the  dialogue  we 
have  with  the  retailer  and 
we  are  finding  new  selling  ap¬ 
proaches  to  the  major  retailers 
who  already  know  and  use 
newspapers  but  who  can  be 

persuaded  to  use  more  of  them 
and  perhaps  use  them  better. 
Second,  we  are  making  ap¬ 
proaches  to  major  retail  groups 
which  traditionally  have  used 
little  or  no  newspaper  space. 

We’re  staffing  up  to  do  this 
bigger  job.  On  June  1,  Dick 

Neale  joins  the  Bureau  as  vice- 
president  of  food  store  adver¬ 
tising.  He  comes  from  Parade. 
Larry  Goodman  joined  us  in 

January  as  vicepresident,  de¬ 
partment  store  sales.  He  comes 
to  us  from  Korvettes.  He  is 

working  on  a  new  source  of 
retail  ad  revenue. 

Larry  Goodman  —  This  is 
the  catalog  discount  retailers. 
Many  of  these  outlets  are  in 
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smaller  communities  where  the 
newspaper  has  a  circulation  of 
8,000  to  15,000.  One  tj'pical 
operation  had  a  sales  volume 
of  $2.5  million  last  year  in  a 
2,500  square  foot  store.  In 
February  we  held  a  day-long 
seminar  for  45  of  these  re¬ 
tailers. 

Templeton — One  way  we  can 
encourage  new  retailers  to  en¬ 
ter  a  market  is  by  providing 
good  research.  We’ve  been  meet¬ 
ing  with  major  retailers  to  find 
out  what  they  want  to  know'. 

Stii  Tolley — We’ve  been  work¬ 
ing  in  cooperation  with  our  Re¬ 
search  Advisor^'  Council  of  50 
newspaper  research  executives 
and  talking  with  retailers  to 
work  out  a  set  of  guidelines. 
Here  are  a  few  things  the  big 
retailei-s  tell  us  they  need  to 
know  before  entering  a  mar¬ 
ket; 

•  The  competitive  ranking  of 
stores  in  town. 

•  Ranking  of  stores  by  their 
linage  and  maybe  by  linage  ac¬ 
cording  to  kind  of  merchandise. 

•  Demographic  breakdowms 
on  who  your  paper  reaches. 

We’ll  have  our  recommended 
guidelines  before  the  year  is 
out. 

Templeton  —  The  fact  that 
most  of  your  new  linage  will 
have  to  come  from  new  mer¬ 
chants  entering  your  market 
has  suggested  a  new  sales  ap¬ 
proach  for  use. 

Jim  McRae  —  I  have  been 
given  the  job  of  getting  to 
know'  the  real  estate  directors 
via  presidents  of  the  major  re¬ 
tail  chains — the  executives  who 
are  in  charge  of  picking  new 
markets  and  acquiring  sites  for 
stores.  If  we  can,  in  effect  be¬ 
come  partners  with  the  major 
chains  we  can  make  it  easier 
for  them  to  do  business  with 
you.  You  can  make  it  easier 
for  them  to  learn  about  your 
paper,  your  market.  We  can 
put  you  in  touch  w’ith  them 
early  in  the  game.  The  delicate 
part  of  all  this  is  that  the 
planning  and  information¬ 
gathering  of  these  retailers  is 
highly  confidential  in  the  early 
stages  of  choosing  a  new  mar¬ 
ket,  and  we  will  have  to  build 
up  a  responsible  and  profes¬ 
sional  relationship  w'ith  these 
men. 

Goodman  —  We  have  just 
finished  a  research  study  on 
consumer  reaction  to  mail  ad¬ 
vertising  and  a  booklet  presen¬ 
tation  is  in  the  works.  It  will 
help  you  make  a  strong  case 
for  newspapers  and  under¬ 
score  the  limitations  of  mail. 
This  is  coming  at  the  right 
psychological  moment. 

CLASSIFIED: 

John  Stein  (president  of  As¬ 
sociation  of  Newspaper  Classi¬ 


fied  Advertising  Managers)  : 
Within  the  next  60  days,  we’ll 
make  a  joint  presentation  using 
the  Bureau’s  new  youth  re¬ 
search  as  a  springboard  to  sell 
classified  in  a  number  of  cate¬ 
gories,  W'ith  emphasis  on  auto¬ 
motive.  We’ll  see  the  premiere 
at  the  ANCAM  Convention  in 
Oklahoma  City  this  June. 

SALES  TRAINING: 

Bill  Soldi — We’ve  broadened 
our  sales  training  program  to 
reach  sales  staffs  of  major  ad¬ 
vertisers.  The  idea  is  to  sell 
the  salesmen  of  companies  like 
U.S.  Plj'W'ood,  Evinrude,  and 
Chevron  on  the  effectiveness  of 
newspaper  advertising  and 
show  them  how'  to  use  newspa¬ 
per  space  better.  They’ll  turn 
around  and  pass  it  on  to  the 
retailers  they  service. 

The  New'spaper  Advertising 
Planbook  is  the  basic  training 
tool.  With  it,  we  show  them  how 
to  schedule  advertising  for 
maximum  payoff  and  we  give 
them  the  basic  do’s  and  don’ts 
of  designing  a  good  ad. 

Andy  Bondy  —  We  have  a 
continuing  problem  with  young 
people  in  the  agencies.  Most  of 
them  know  practically  nothing 
about  newspapers.  They  served 
their  apprenticeships  when  tv 
was  almost  the  whole  ballgame. 
Our  seminars  give  us  a  chance 
to  reach  and  sell  these  young¬ 
sters  before  they  have  a  chance 
to  come  under  the  influence  of 
tv  propagandists.  In  the  past 
year,  we’ve  had  people  from 
53  agencies  representing  bill¬ 
ings  of  almost  $5  billion. 

Solch  —  Since  the  last  meet¬ 
ing  we’ve  put  on  our  train¬ 
ing  seminar  on  selling  against 
tv  for  38  new'spapers  in  32  mar¬ 
kets  and  trained  1,944  newspa¬ 
per  salesmen.  Jen-y  Tills  and  I 
premiered  a  new  seminar  de¬ 
signed  to  help  new'spaper  sell 
more  co-op  advertising  three 
weeks  ago  in  Chicago. 

Jerry  Tills  —  The  new'  sem¬ 
inar  covers  the  whole  field  — 
w'hy  manufacturers  co-op  legal 
considerations,  the  different 
kinds  of  co-op  plans,  all  about 
contracts,  and  how'  to  put  it 
all  together  for  extra  linage. 

In  addition  to  the  seminars, 
we’ve  been  working  with  the 
manufacturers  who  pay  the 
co-op  dollars. 

• 

Ridder  income  up 

Ridder  Publications  Inc.,  re¬ 
ported  net  income  of  $1,985,000, 
or  22  cents  per  common  share, 
on  revenues  of  $29,236,000,  for 
the  first  quarter  ended  March 
31.  During  the  comparable,  year 
earlier,  period,  the  company 
earned  $1,802,000,  or  20  cents 
per  share,  on  revenues  of 
$27,827,000. 
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Peet  resigns  NY  SPA 
general  managership 

The  resignation  of  L.  Ken 
Peet  as  general  manager  of  the 
New  York  State  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  has  been  accepted  by 
the  officers  and  board  of  di¬ 
rectors. 

Peet  has  been  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  organization  since 
June  1967.  Prior  to  that,  he  had 
been  personnel  and  labor  rela¬ 
tions  manager  of  Atlanta  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  publishers  of  the 
Atlatita  Journal  and  Constitu¬ 
tion. 

Daniel  Swift,  who  is  assistant 
to  the  general  manager,  will 
continue  in  that  position  until  a 
new  general  manager  has  been 
hired. 

The  association  has  scheduled 


a  board  meeting  for  May  4  to 
consider  candidates  for  the  job. 

Raynnond  C.  Kennedy,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Hudson  (N.Y.) 
Register-Star  is  president  of  the 
state  group. 

• 

Aliiie  Saarinen  goes 
to  Paris  for  NBC  News 

Aline  Saarinen  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  chief  of  the  NBC 
News  Paris  bureau,  becoming 
the  first  woman  to  head  an 
overseas  television  news  bu¬ 
reau.  She  replaces  Garrick  Ut¬ 
ley,  who  will  return  to  the 
United  States  to  become  an¬ 
chorman  for  “First  Tuesday” 
l)eginning  with  the  May  edition.  | 

Mr.s.  Saarinen  has  special-  ! 
ized  in  coverage  of  the  arts  and 
cultui’e. 


newspaper  services 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


BACKSIDE  OF  THE  NEWS 


A-Q  FEATURES  Gets  A  New  View  of 
the  News  with  “Backside  of  the 
News” — written  by  television  camera¬ 
man  covering  the  BIG  stories  today. 
His  observations  are  fascinating.  Avail¬ 
able  weekly.  Samples:  A-Q  Features, 
P.O.  Box  112.  North  Hollywood,  Ca. 
91603.  (213)  761-6794. 


HOME  MAINTENANCE 


“DO  IT  YOURSELF”— Millions  of 
readers  since  1953.  R.  Karch,  RD3, 
Dillsburg.  Pa.— 17019.  (717)  766-9626. 


HOME-SPUN 


CELEBRITIES 


2  SPARKLING,  HOME-SPUN,  cogni¬ 
tive  features.  $1.  each.  3-times-a-week. 
Repro  or  tape.  Samples.  Teletypist 
Service,  1133  Broadway,  N.Y.C. — 10010. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


.4PPRAISERS-CONSVLTANTS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX, 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur. 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton.  Kans.  67664 

DEVELOPING  A  BUSINESS 
COMPUTER  OPERATION? 

C.aU  Media  Business  Systems,  data 
processing  consultants  to  the  news¬ 
paper  industry.  31977  Hull  Ave., 
Farmington,  Mich. — 48024.  (313)  476- 
5080. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

WORKING  PARTNERS  —  Growing 
group  needs  talent  (editors,  managers, 
publishers).  Several  projterties  in  sight 
Areas  3  and  4.  Unlimited  potential  and 
opportunity  for  ownership.  Write  N.J. 
Babb,  Community  Newspapers.  Inc.,  P. 
O.  Box  1777,  Spartanburg,  S.C. — 29301. 
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NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER.  BROKER 
Western,  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
2234  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim,  Cal.  92806 

IT'S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it's  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858. 


MEL  HODELL.  Broker 
Sales-Appraisals-Clonsultation 
1388  N.  Euclid,  Upland,  Calif.— 91786 

HARRIS  ELLSWORTH,  Licensed  Bkr., 
Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Box  609,  Roseburg,  Oregon  97470 


NEW' SPARER  BROKERS 

HOWARD  W.  PALMER.  BROKER 
Serving  New  York.  New  England 
844  Sumner  Ave.,  Syracuse.  N.Y.  13210 
PRESERVE  UTM0ST“SE'CURITY  and 
avoi<l  haggling  in  your  newspaper  sale. 
New.spai>er  Service  Company,  Inc., 
P.O.  l)r.  12428,  Panama  City.  Fla. 

DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

Abbott  E.  Paine-Vemon  V.  Paine 
Monte  M.  Miller-Pat  Miller 
305  Taylor.  Claremont.  Calif.  91711  ' 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  | 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne-  i 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of  j 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news-  i 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con- 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property,  I 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day-  , 
time:  (AC  813)  733-8063  nights;  or  I 
write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach,  I 
Florida  33516.  No  obligation,  of  course.  | 
Arizona  and  Western  Newspapers 
SELLERS-HOGUE 

1415  E.  University  Dr.,  Mesa,  Az.  85201 
The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph:  349-7422. 
■‘America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker.’’ 


SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES,  SERVICES,  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  St.,  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery,  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 

NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news- 
|ia|ier  properties — sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers.  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads¬ 
den.  Ala.  35902.  Ph:  (AC  205)  646-3367 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE  \ 


Rocky  Mountain  Newspapers  > 
BILL  KING  ASSOCIATES  I 

2025  Foothills  Rd.,  Golden,  Colo,  80401.  I 
(303)  279-6346. 

NORTH  JERSEY  OFFSET  WEEKLY 
15-miles  from  N.Y.C.  Good  income — 
870,000  gross — attractive  offer — owner 
planning  to  retire.  Box  600,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

AVAILABLE 
Newspapers,  Magazines,  Broadcast 
and  Printing  Facilities.  Write: 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
325  W.  Park  Ave.,  Wheaton.  Ill.  60187 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
PRESS  ENGINEERS 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.Y,  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 


PRESS-TIME  AVAILABLE 

Five  (6)  UNIT-GOSS  COMMUNITY 
OFFSET-QUALITY  PRINTING,  with 
SUBURBAN  folder.  Capable  of  printing 
20  page  standard  or  40  tabloid  pages 
at  18,000  per  hour.  Reasonable  rates. 
Contact  Ron  Moissinac,  (AC  201)  349- 
1411.  "rhe  Reporter,  Toms  River,  N.J. 


PACKAGE  FROM  V.I.P.  FILE  in¬ 
cludes  celebrity  fillers,  bright  features, 
astrologer's  report  on  newsmaker  of  the 
week,  Larry  Bonko’s  column  on  famous 
l)eopIe.  Ine.Npensive.  Expanding.  Sam¬ 
ple.  Write:  BONKO,  5712  Lancelot  Dr., 
Virginia  Beach,  Va. — 23462. 


COLORADO  JOURNALISM 


■THE  UNSA'nSFIED  MAN”  —  A 
monthly  review  of  Colorado  journalism 
liy  newsmen — $6-a-year.  Sample  free. 
Colorado  Media  Project.  Dept.  EP,  Box 
18470,  Denver,  Colo. — 80218, 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONS 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  and  com¬ 
ment,  church  directory  illustrations, 
horoscope,  movie  reviews,  crossword 
puzzle,  humorous  cartoons,  other  quali¬ 
ty  features  for  the  weekly  editor  (off¬ 
set  only).  Prices  for  all  (11)  features 
start  at  $6.50,  based  upon  circulation. 
M.\RK -MORGAN  SY.NDICATED  FE.VTURES 
P.O.  Box  995,  Newnan.  Ga. — 30263 
Ph:  (404)  253-5355 


EDITORS  OF  OFFSET  WEEKLIES 
imt  “ELIJAH” — only  cartoon  panel  of 
its  kind  on  your  editorial  page:  4- 
week’s  free.  Write:  Sharpe  Cartoon 
Syndicate,  2313  E.  7th  St.,  Anderson, 
Ind.— 46012. 


FILLER  SERVICE 

•  EDITORIAL  SERVICES  plus  6  orig¬ 
inal  cartoons  each  mont. 

•  Meaningful  fillers  range  from  busi¬ 
ness  editorials,  holiday  features,  and 
safety  notes  to  administrative  mes¬ 
sages,  humorous  anecdotes,  and  col¬ 
umn  stretches. 

•  Free  sample  issue  and  details  from 
FILLERS  FOR  PUBLICATIONS, 
1220  Maple  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Cailf. 


INTERIOR  DECORATOR 


“INTERIOR  DECORATOR”  —  weekly 
column,  by  Adele  Faulkner,  F.A.I.D., 
the  only  2-time  winner  of  A.I.D.  na¬ 
tional  design  award.  Known  as  color  ex- 
I)ert  and  for  her  outstanding  home  in¬ 
teriors.  Column  appeals  to  young  and 
old.  Covers  color  schemes,  color  psy¬ 
chology,  furniture  placement,  lighting, 
wall  covering,  drapes,  design,  solutions 
for  art,  accessories,  etc.  Everything 
your  readers  want  to  know  about  the 
home  from  a  real  working  professional. 
Endless  tie-ins  for  advertising  from 
paint,  paper,  furniture,  carpet,  gift 
retailers.  For  sample  column  write: 
A-Q  Features.  P.O.  Box  112,  North 
Hollywood,  (jalif.  91603;  or  phone 
(213)  657-2773 


NEWSBEAT 


RESPECTFULLY.  IV E  ASK  enterpris¬ 
ing  newspapers  to  try — "NEIVSBEAT." 
Imaginative,  stimulating  ideas  which 
have  worked  wonderfully  well  for 
others.  Exclusive  to  first  subscriber  per 
area.  $2.25-a-month,  till  forbid.  News- 
features  Associates,  1312  Beverly,  St. 
Louis.  Mo. — 63122. 


POLLYTALK 


POLLYTALK  FROM  NEW  YORK 
Polly  tells  about  the  fashion,  women’s 
interest  scene  from  New  York  for 
weeklies  and  dailies.  Reasonably  priced. 
Write:  Polly  Guerin.  16  Park  Ave., 
New  York,  N.Y, — 10016. 


GENER.4L 

A-Q  FEATURES  HAS  IT  MADE! 

We  have  sports,  news  views,  mental 
health,  interior  decorating,  show  bus¬ 
iness,  plants,  new  products  and  hu¬ 
mor.  All  of  our  columnists  work  in  the 
fields  they  write  about.  Write  for  sam¬ 
ples. 

A-Q  FEATURES 
P.O.  Box  112 

North  Hollywood.  Calif. — 91603 
(213)  761-6794 


GETTING  IT  TOGETHER 


“GETTING  IT  TOGETHER’’— the  ex¬ 
citing  new  weekly  column  that  zeros 
in  on  your  young,  involved  18-34  read¬ 
ers.  The  only  national  column  for  the 
most  important  demographic  gproup! 
New  ideas,  progressive  musiC;  new 
politics  and  pop  culture — “GETTING 
IT  TOGETHER”  does  just  that!  Writ¬ 
ten  by  one  of  America’s  finest  young 
broadcaster-editors.  For  sample  col¬ 
umns,  low  rates,  write:  GENERATION 
NEWS,  516  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10036.  Peace! 


SPORTSCOPE 


A-Q  FEATURES  Enters  The  Sports 
Arena  with  “SportScope” — weekly  col¬ 
umn  by  Sam  Thomas.  If  you  like 
sports,  you  will  love  SportScope.  Sam¬ 
ples;  A-Q  Features,  P.O.  Box  112, 
North  Hollyw’ood,  Ca.  91603.  (213) 

761-6794. 


STAMP  AND  COIN 


STAMP  AND  COIN  columns  and  ar¬ 
ticles.  Worldwide  News.  J.  Weiss.  2739 
Noble  Rd..  Cleveland  Hts.,  Ohio— 44121. 


TO  KNOW  YOURSELF 

New  !  !  !  A  weekly  column  written  by 
a  top  clinical  psychologist  who  deals 
with  problems  of  youth,  marriage,  di¬ 
vorce.  old  age  and  our  emotions.  “TO 
KNOW  YOURSELF”  has  fantastic 
reader  interest  and  response.  For  sam¬ 
ples  write  to  A-Q  Features.  P.O.  Bov 
112,  North  Hollywood,  (Ilalif. — 91603. 


WESTERN  LORE 


“STAGECOACH  DAYS” 

The  only  weekly  column  of  its  kind! 
Adventure,  romance  and  history  of  the 
old  days  in  the  West!  Exciting  true 
tales!  Send  for  samples  and  rates.  Os¬ 
borne  House  Feature  Syndicate,  P.O. 
Box  966E,  Menlo  Park,  Calif. — 94025. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS  i 


ISEWSPAPEKS  FOR  SALE  , 


LECAL  DAILY,  OFFSET,  Southeast¬ 
ern  U.S.  Gross  $95,000:  priced  $90,000; 
good  terms:  firmly  estab'ished.  Great 
climate.  Rotiert  N.  Bolitho,  Krehbiel- 
Bolitho,  Box  133,  Emiioria,  Kans. — 
06301. 

WEiEKLY  in  Cemtral  New  Jersey, 
ideal  for  reporter/wife  team.  Grosses 
$38M;  area  rapidly  changing  from 
rural  to  suburban.  Minimum  income 
$10M.  Owner  is  retiring.  Box  410,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

CALIFORNIA  DAILY  in  growth  area. 
Partial  or  majority  interest  available. 
Elxcellent  opportunity  for  qualifie<l 
buyer.  Box  497,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SEMI-WEEKLY  —  4,400  circulation  — 
nets  $28,000;  offset;  attractive  locale. 
$25,000  down.  J.  A.  Snyder,  2234  E. 
Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim.  Calif. — 92806. 
(714)  533-1361. 


WEST  SECTION  ZONE  1 
l'/4  year  old  weekly.  Go<k1  potential  for 
right  person.  Low  investment  financing 
available.  Box  489,  Eslitor  &  Publisher. 


ILLINOIS  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY 
Gross  $140,000,  central  lix-ation,  fine 
net.  Pricecl  $135,000  includes  excellent 
building.  $35,000  down.  Rol)ert  N. 
Bolitho,  Krebbiel-Bolitho,  Box  133, 
Emporia,  Kans. — 66801. 


SMALL,  PROFITABLE  DAILY,  Area 
1.  1970  gross:  $400,000.  First  time  of¬ 
fered.  All-cash  sale  desired.  Box  537, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

2  MISSOURI  WEEKLIES,  OFFSET 
Grossing  $122,000  $49,000  net  and 

salary  to  publisher!!  Priced  $128,000. 
Terms.  RoU'rt  N.  Bolitho,  Krehbiel- 
Bolitho,  Box  133,  Emporia,  Kans. — 
66801. 


2  MISSOlfRI  OFFSET  WEEKLIES 
Gross  $45M,  net  $I9M.  $13M  down. 
Gross  $28M,  earned  $14M,  $15M  down. 
LP  Weekly — Gross  $20M.  earned  9M 
JIM  SOUTHERN.  BROKER 
6329  Ash,  Raytown,  Mo. — 64133 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED  \ 


NEWSPAPER  GROUP,  sound,  experi¬ 
enced,  wants  isolated,  non-competitive 
situated  weekly/daily  grossing  $300,000 
up.  Replies  to  Box  357,  E<litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  handled  in  strict  confidence, 

QUALIFIED  BUYERS  CALLING  daily 
for  weeklies,  $60M  up.  and  dailies.  I/et 
us  get  top  dollar  for  your  paper.  Jim 
Southern.  Broker.  6329  Ash,  Raytown,  i 
Mo.— 64133.  I 

GROUP  will  consider  weekly  in  any 
state  in  community  of  5,000  or  more 
l>opulation.  Send  copy  of  paper  and 
pertinent  data  to  All)ert  Bahcall,  At- 
torney-at-Law,  623  N.  Second  St., 
Milwaukee.  Wise. — 53203. 

EXPERIENCED  (VWNER  of  commu¬ 
nications  group  seeks  non-competitive 
dailies  in  Eastern  U.S.  with  at  least 
25,000  circulation  and  pledges  to  retain 
present  management  and  i)ersonnel. 
Replies  will  l)e  treate<l  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  Box  579,  Ekiitor  &  I’ubli.sher. 


PVBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

BUY  CONTROL  of  Florida  offset  tab-  j 
loid  with  tremendous  potential.  Solid  ad 
sales  record  more  important  than  $4,500 
cash  required.  Must  lie  available  June 
1.  Will  lie  in  New  York  for  ANPA. 
Mail  resume  to  Box  453,  Erlitor  & 
Publisher. 

OTHER  BUSINESS  INTERE.STS  make 
availab'e  well-established,  highly-profit- 
able,  state-wide  magazine,  published 
quarterly.  $15,000.  Deal  with  owners. 
Write  Box  668,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PLRLICATIONS  WANTED 

WANT  small,  ongoing,  profitable  trade 
publication;  with  good  readership: 
serving  definite  need.  Northeast.  Offices 
outside  of  (or  movable  from)  down¬ 
town  metropolitan  area.  Box  569, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES  I  MACHINERY  &  SUPPUES  |  MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


COMPLETE  PLANTS 


FOR  SALE: 

COMPLETE  OFFSET  PLANT 
From  Typographical  Award-Winning 
••THE  PAPER  For  CENTRAL  WlSCONSl.V 
To  be  sold  as  a  PACKAGE 
MAJOR  EQUIPMEINT  LISTING 
1—6  UNIT  MODEL  V-22  COTTRELL 
1— COUNT-O-VEYOR.  MODEL  104 
1— DIODE-GLASIER  STUFFER  #DG-320 

1—  HAMMOND  EASY  RASTER  EK-6 

5— FRIDEN  LCC-VF.  2  PANEL.  7  LEVEL 

2—  FRIDEN  LCC-VF,  4  PANEL,  7  LEVEL 

1—  COMPUORAPHIC  JUSTAPE 

2—  PHOTON  713  MODEL  10  TEXTMASTER 
2— I’HOTON  200B  ADMASTER 

1— BROWN  CO3IM0D0RE  CAMERA-24 
wmi  GAJfiLt  TROL 
CALL:  T,  L.  DRUM.MOND  (414)  231-3800 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


MAILROOM 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


INTERTYPE 

MONARCHS 

Ser.  No.’s  32263,  32264,  32266 
Immediate  Delivery! 

These  three  machines  have  been 
well  maintained  and  in  above 
average  mechanical  condition, 
equipped  identically  with  Model 
T0U75  high  speed  Fairchild  op¬ 
erating  units  (keyboardless  ma¬ 
chines),  Star  hydraulic  quadders, 
(tape  controlled),  four  alternat¬ 
ing  molds,  electric  pot,  two  mag¬ 
azines.  Shaffstall  mat  detector, 
all  late  style  features.  Priced  at 
a  small  fraction  of  new  cost! 
For  further  iufornutiou,  conUct: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

1720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64108 
AC  816  221-9060 


J  USTOWRITERS,  rebuilt  by  Friden 
trained  personnel.  Large  selection  of 
type  styles.  Flexowriters — Input  units 
for  computers.  FHN  Business  Products, 
1500  Kings  Highway,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 
—08034.  (AC  609)  428-3223. 


ATF  KD84-T  display  cold-type  machine, 
sets  10-pt.  to  84,  with  32  fonts.  10-pt. 
to  72;  few  parts.  $3,000.  George  Wil¬ 
liams.  News-Bulletin,  Brookfield,  Mo. — 
64628. 


PHOTON 
MODEL  2000 
ADMASTER 
PHOTOTYPESETTER 

The  Model  200B  is  the  world’s 
most  widely  used  phototype¬ 
setter  in  newspaper  ad  pro¬ 
duction.  This  unit  is  only  3 
years  old.  For  details  contact: 

PRINTCRAFT 

REPRESENTATIVES 

"A  Trusted  Name  In  The  Industry” 
136  Church  St.,  New  York  City 
(212)  964-1370 


TELETYPESEHERS 

2—  MONARCH  III  Intertypes 

1 —  C-4  Intertype 
...  All  extra  features 

MANUAL 

3 —  G-4  Intertypes 

2 —  G-4-4  Intertypes 

.  .  .  with  many  extras 

MISCELLANEOUS 

2— ELRODS  model  F  &  K 
2 — LUDLOWS  model  M 
2 — Proof  Presses 
2 — Fairchild  Scan-A-Gravers 
2 — Photo  Lathes 
2 — Tape  Perforators 

R.  D.  Borgstadt  &  Associates 

5819  S.  Honore,  Chicago  60636 
Phone  (312)  436-5400 


JUSTOWRITERS— Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins.  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO,  Berlin, 
Wise.,  and  18  W.  22,  N.Y.C.— 10010. 


FAIRCHILD  TTS  PERFORATORS 
Excellent  trade-ins;  rebuilt:,  guaran¬ 
teed:  for  computer  or  linecasting  input. 
For  details  write  Fairchild  Graphic 
Equipment.  63  Howden  Road,  Scar- 
borough,  (jntario.  Canada. 

ALL  YOU  NEED  for  Lino-Intertype, 
Ludlow :  Ask  Bert  Vandermeer,  2408 
E.  lA>uisii,  Seattle,  Wa  98102. 

ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street.  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10007 

JUSTOWRITERS.  3  Recorders  with  8 
I’t.  Humboldt.  2  Reproducers  with  tai* 
winders.  Friden  service.  $1,650  pair: 
also  latest  VariTyper.  Model  1010  elec¬ 
trified  keyboard  with  6  fonts  8  to  13  Pt. 
Cost  $4,800.  Fine  for  ads.  Installed 
phototypesettcr.  Stamford  Pub.  Corp., 
Stamford.  N.Y.— 12167  (607)  652-7303. 

200-A  PHOTON,  6-48  point  1  disk.  Can 
be  seen.  Will  supply  engineer  to  assist 
in  setup  and  train  operator.  ••As  is — 
where  is” — $15,000.  Universal  Ptg. 

'  Blquipment  Co.,  750  Valleybrook  Ave.. 
Lyndhurst,  N.J.— 07071.  Ph:  (201)  438- 
.3744. _  i 

;  LINOTYPES— 3  Model  31’s.  No.  55.- 
000;  1  Model  30.  No.  62,000:  1  Model 
14,  No.  49,000.  Box  491,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

IBM  Selectric  Composer,  21  type  fonts ; 

2  years  old;  maintenance  contract; 
with  ruling  attachment.  Save  $1,300. 
Kendallville  Typesetting,  P.  O.  Box 
56,  Kendallville,  Ind. — 46755.  Ph.  1- 
219-347-2657  or  1-219-347-0853. 

i^YBOARDS  TnEW)  (6)  Linotype 
parts  No.  H6512.  Hillsboro  Supply  Cen¬ 
ter,  1119  Vandalia  Rd.,  Hillsboro.  III. 
—62049. 

INTERTYPE 

Model  C-4,  S#26000  with  four  maga¬ 
zines,  four  molds.  Intertype  quadder. 
feeder,  electric  pot,  mold  blower;  per¬ 
fect  condition. 

UNIVERSAL  PTG.  EQUIPMENT  CO. 
750  Valleybrook  Ave.. 

!  Lyndhurst.  N.J. — 07071 

(AC  201)  438-3744 

AUTOMATED  LINBCASTING  SETUP 
2  Friden  LCC-VF  perforators,  excel'ent 
condition ;  and  2  Comet  Linotypes 
#2017  and  1585  with  Autosetters  and 
all  safeties.  See  in  operation.  Inter¬ 
state  Ptg.  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  1032,  Plain- 
field.  N.  J.— 07061.  (2011  756-4900. 

PRINT  IT  LIKE  IT  IS— Basing  with 
jmDuralumin  does  it!  Jack  Moure. 
;5444  Country  Club,  Medina,  Ohio 
442.56. 


ENGRAVING  EQUIPMENT 

FAIRCHILD  SCAN-A-GRAVER,  model 
405-D2,  in  nearly  new  condition  with 
accessories  and  some  supplies.  Contact 
Ticonderoga  Sentinel,  Ticonderoga,  N.Y. 
—12883. 


DIODE  GLASER  00-320 

Inserting  Machine 

Less  than  6  months  old 
SACRIFICE 

Box  499,  Editor  &  Publisher 


MODEL  4400  ELLIOTT  addressing 
machine  with  selector  and  dic-slrip 
attachment;  model  1560  electric  fee<ler 
for  Elliott  4400;  4  cabinets,  each  100 
trays,  for  Elliott  stencils:  Royal  elei- 
tric  stencil  cutter.  $2,500  for  al*. 
Economist  Newspapers.  5959  S.  Har¬ 
lem,  Chicago.  (312)  5S6-S800.  E.xt.  241. 


MATERIAL  FOR  SALE 


SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Natl.  Publish¬ 
ers’  Supply  (NAPSCO),  Berlin,  Wise., 
and  18  W.  22  St..  N.Y..  N.Y.  10010 


MISCELLANEOUS  MACHINERY 


GOING  OFFSET  .  .  . 

MUST  MOVE  AT  ONCE! 

3  Linotype  Comets.  TTS  operating 
units.  Shaffstall  mat  detector,  electric 
safeties,  feeder,  alternate  cast,  4 
straight  matter  molds,  mold  cooling 
blower — $1,000  each,  our  floor:  1  G-44 
Mixer,  Sales  No.  08262,  No.  15449,  used 
as  he^  machine,  14-pt.  to  42-pt.  mats 
in  regrular  and  italic — $1,600  our  floor; 
1  Monotype  universal  strip  caster,  giant 
attachment — ^600:  1  Hammond  glider 

saw,  model  G-4 — $400:  1  Hammond 

thintype  glider  saw,  serial  545,  model 
TG  36 — $600;  1  Rouse  vertical  miter — 
$200:  1  Rouse  bench  saw — $25;  1  B£N 
Stripcaster — $50.  Contact  Wm.  A. 
Dawkins.  Composing  Supt.,  Times- 
Leader,  Martins  Ferry,  Ohio — 43935. 

Ph:  (614)  633-1131. 


DETROIT  ENGRAVING 
BANKRUPTCY 

CHEMCO  MARATHON  24"  ROLL  CAM¬ 
ERA.  QUARTZLINE  LITES.  like  new 
PAKO  FILM  PROCESSOR  MODEL  24-2. 
REPLENISHER  TANKS,  3  years  old. 
REBUILT 

LANSTON  STEP  &  REPEAT  MH4,  reg¬ 
ister  unit  chases,  &  hoods,  new  1965 

2- MASTER  COPPER  DEEP  ETCHING 
MACHINES  34x34.  3  YEARS  OLD 
$14,000.00  NEW  PAKO  PARTS  1/3  OFF 
VANDERCOOK  UNIVERSAL  #1  FULL 
POWER  PROOF  PRESS 
VANDERCOOK  UNIVERSAL  3  REPRO¬ 
PROOF  PRESS,  power  inker,  micro  bed, 
vacuum  base,  like  new 

3- CHEMCO  POWDERLESS  ETCHING 
MARIFINER  28"  UNITS 

DYCRIL  EQUIPMENT 

The  Joseph  Sheldon  Co.,  Inc. 

Auctioneers- Appraisers- Plant  Liquidators 

26200  Greenfield. 

Oak  Park,  Mich.  48237 
(313)  399-2525 


AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 
COMPLETE  COMPOSING  ROOM 
AND  STEREO  EQUIPMENT 
19  Linotypes,  including  6  Elektrons,  7 
model  31’s,  3  model  33’s,  2  model  29*8 
and  2  Intertype  model  C’s.  10  machinei 
equipped  with  'TTS. 

2  electric  Ludlows  (6438  and  5918).  2 
F  Elrxxls,  5  Hammond  Glider  saws. 
Hammond  ThinType  saw.  Stereo  in- 
eludes  2  Sta-Hi  routers,  4  master  form¬ 
ers,  Goss  43S  mat  roller,  Sta-Hi  pre¬ 
mier  shaver.  Sta-Hi  master  trimmer. 
Ail  in  excellent  condition,  some  as  lit¬ 
tle  as  2  years  old. 

Will  accept  offers  on 
any  or  all  equipment. 

Cal!  or  Contact 
Jerry  Strader  or  Jack  Frost 
BEAUMONT  ENTERPRISE-JOURNAL 
Beaumont,  Texas — 77704 
(AC  713)  833-3311 
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JVL4CH1NERY  &  SUPPUES 
MISCELL ANEOVS  MACHmERY 


FOR  SALE 

<  Mispellam*<>us  Machinory^ 
Photn-Lathe-Graphic  EU*t*trcmics.  Inc. 
Excellent  Condition 
J(»hn  Muiphv  III 

AFRO-AMERICAN  NEWSPAPERS 
P.O.  Box  1857 
Baltimore,  Maryland  21203 
A/C.30 1-728-8200 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-44.55 
Bon  5500.  Akron.  Ohio — 44313 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 

REDUCE  BROWNOUT  PROBLEMS 
this  summer  with  a  General  Electric 
Inductrol  automatic  voltage  regulator, 
75KVA.  208,  3  phase  primary  116  Volt 
secondary.  Like  new.  Mr.  Byrnes  (413) 
787-6118. 


GOSS  HEADLINER 
4-Units,  two  color  cylinders,  paper 
rolls  on  each  enil  22'%"  cut-off — 50,- 
000  per  hour.  A.C.  unit  drives. 
GEORGE  C.  OXh'ORD 
Box  8483,  Boise,  Idaho — 83707 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"POSITIONS  WANTED" 
fPoyoble  with  order) 


4-w((ks  .  $1.10  per  line,  per  Issue 

3-weelis .  $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weel(s  .  $1.30  per  line,  per  issue 

l-week  .  $1.40  per  line. 


Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 
(Romlttoaco  abould  accompany  elot- 
aMad  copy  when  submtfted  for  pub- 


llcotioa  onloas  crodlf  boa  boon  ot- 
foblltbod. 

4-week$  .  $1.60  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks  .  $1.70  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks  .  $1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  .  $1.90  per  line. 


Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 
The  use  ol  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.45  per  agate  line — $48.30 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuotdov.  4:30  PM 
Eastern  Daylight  Time 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  uch  day 
as  they  are  received,  art  valid  for  l-yeor. 


i  Editor  &  Publisher 


850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y..  N.Y.  10022 
Ph:  (AC  212)  PL  2-7050 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


ATTENTION! 
WEB  OFFSET 
PRESS 
PROSPECTS 
FOR  SALE 

GOSS  URBANITE 
WEB  OFFSET  PRESS 

Like  new.  Only  2  years  old. 
Top  mechanical  and  operating 
condition.  Available  immedi¬ 
ately  for  removal  and  reinstal¬ 
lation. 

4  units  (3  standard  floor  posi¬ 
tioned  units  and  1  tri-color 
unit),  V2  &  V4  page  Urbanite 
folder  22%"  cutoff  with  bal¬ 
loon  former,  8  position  roll 
stands,  100  h.p.  drive,  Fincor 
console  and  Gregg  floor  posi¬ 
tioned  imprinting  unit.  Many 
extras. 

This  unit  style,  single  width, 
web  offset  press  designed  to 
meet  needs  of  medium  sized 
daily  newspaper  plants  or  com¬ 
mercial  plants. 

Will  sell  ‘‘as  is’’,  or  installed 
and  guaranteed. 

Call,  Write  or  Wire 
WEB  OFFSET  PRESS  DIVISION 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

1720  Cherry,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64103 
(816)  221-9060 


I  4-UNIT  COTTRELL  V-22  combination 
I  folder:  2-unit  22'/5  x  36"  roll-fed  press 
■  with  sheeter,  ideal  for  commercial  work 
or  small  weekly;  Royal  Zenith  30" — in 
,  excellent  condition;  Baum  Folder,  26  x 
i  40.  Volkmuth  Printers,  Box  1007,  St. 
Cloud,  Minn. — 56301. 


GOSS  (DUPLEX)  TUBULAR  PRESS 
:  24  pgs.  3  deck — 25,000  pph — 22%"  cur- 
off.  Balloon  Former,  60/5  H.P.  Cline 
I  drive  slitter  and  reverse  cylinder  added 
I  in  1957  when  new  eight  page  top  deck 
I  was  installed.  Excellent  condition. 

'  Available  as  whole  or  as  parts.  Plus 
1  complete  Stereo  equipment. 

R.D.  BORGSTADT  &  ASSOCIATES 
5819  South  Honore  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois — 60636 
Ph;  (312)  4.36-54C0 

CAPCO  i)<>rta)>le  ink  fountain,  full 
page  size,  two  available.  $75  each. 
I  Southtown  Ec'onomist,  .">959  South 
Harlem,  Chicago.  (312)  586-8800,  E.xt. 
241. 


BALLOON  (UPPER)  FORMER  for 
220i".  Can  l>e  us«'d  on  any  single  width 
newspai>ei*  press  for  extra  sections. 
.\vailahle  now!  Universal  Ptg.  E«iuip- 
ment  Co.,  7.70  Val'eyhnMik  Ave..  Lynil- 
hurst,  N'.J.  o7o71.  I‘h :  (201  )  438- 

3744. 


STEREOTYPE  E(Jl  lP^^E^T 

WOOD  AUTOPLATE  (larger  an.l 
faster  than  Pony.  smaller  and 
slower  than  Su|>ermalieL  with 

f^nishin^r  machine.  $.*).()U0.  Southtown 
Economist.  r)l»r>9  S.  Harlem,  Chicapro. 
(312)  586-8h00.  Ext.  241. 

MAN  PLATE  CASTER 
Casts  excel'ent  22’^i"  cut-off  plates 
See  in  operation.  Available  now! 
Phone  Boh  Terry  <213)  ()25-234r) 
LOS  ANGELES  < CALIF.)  TIMES 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT 

TWO  NEW  BLADEkS  for  Monomelt 
mmlel  C-1.  $.70  each.  Southtown  Econ¬ 
omist.  5959  South  Harlem,  Chicago. 
Ill.— 60638.  (312)  586-8800,  Ext.  241. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

USED  GOSS  SUBUKBAN  PRESS  UNITS 
4  units,  with  or  without  folder.  Must 
have  sidelay  and  circumferential  regis¬ 
ter  controls.  Please  contact:  John  Staf¬ 
ford,  Printco,  Inc.,  109  North  Lafayette 
St.,  Greenville,  Mich.— 48838.  Ph :  (616) 
754-3673. 


GOSS  URBANITE  UNITS,  22''r'  cut¬ 
off.  36"  width,  manufactured  1967  or 
later.  Box  501,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LINO  MATS — 1  or  2  fonts  10AT9.  Law 
Italic.  Please  contact  Howard  Kopp. 
613  Craig  Ave.,  Paramus,  N.  J.  07652 
or  call  201-445-1390. 


PUBLIC  AUCTION 


NO  LIMIT  •  NO  RESERVE  •  PIECEMEAL 

PUBLIC 

AUCTION 

By  Order  of  U.S.  District  Court 


TUESDAY  &  WEDNESDAY 

MAY  11  &  12 

Starting  at  9:30  A.M.  Ea.  Day 


Graphic  Production  Corp., 

BANKRUPT 
Publishing  L.A.  Citizen  News  & 
(16)  Associated  Papers 
1545  No.  Wilcox  Ave. 

HOLLYWOOD,  CALIF. 

★  ★  ★ 

Over  $3V2  Million 
Reproduction  Cost 

MODERN 

COMPLETELY 
EQUIPPED 
NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHING 
PLANT  + 
REAL  ESTATE 

HIGHLIGHTS;  (2)  NEWSPAPER  PRINT 
ING  PRESSES  Incl.  Scott  2-Color  48/ 
96  Pg.,  6-Unit  Dbl.  Width,  Dbl.  Folder, 
Flying  Paster,  80'  Conveyors,  Etc.; 
Goss  32/64  Pg.  4-Unit  Dbl.  Width, 
Dbl.  Folder,  50'  Conveyor;  STEREO, 
TYPESETTING,  &  COMPOSING  ROOM 
EQUIP.;  (9)  TELETYPE  PERFORATORS; 
PHOTO  ENGRAVING  &  PHOTO  LAB. 
EQUIP.;  ROLLING  STK.;  REAL  ESTATE 
on  May  11,  at  9:30  A.M.  —  59,170  Sq. 
R.  in  (4)  Bldgs,  on  34,416  Sq.  Ft.  of 
Land  in  the  Heart  of  Hollywood— (Real 
Estate  Only  Subject  to  Acceptance) 


Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Brochure 

MILTON  J.  WERSHOW  CO. 


AUCTIONEERS 
E29  No.  LoBreo,  L.A.,  Calif  ' 
900  S.W.  5th.  Portland,  Ore. 


938-2171 

222-9151 


HELP  WANTED 
ACADEMIC 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL?  Fellowships 
open  for  professional  journalists  who 
want  to  work  on  a  Masters'  Degree  in 
journalism,  beginning  late  August 
1971.  Applicants  must  first  apply  and 
be  accepted  for  Graduate  School  by 
writing  Dean  of  Graduate  School.  No 
consideration  will  be  given  to  persons 
not  first  accepted  by  Graduate  School. 
Once  accepted,  apply  for  fellowships  by 
writing  Director  of  Public  Information 
&  Publications,  Box  5128,  North  Texas 
State  University.  Denton,  Texas  76203. 
At  least  two  fellowships  open  for 
writers  in  university’s  Public  Informa¬ 
tion  Office,  and  fellowships  available 
for  teaching  and  laboratory  reporting 
and  copyreading  duties  in  Journalism 
Department.  Furnish  three  references 
with  application.  Application  deadline 
May  15.  Salary  depends  on  work  load. 

WE  NEED  THRE-E  J-PROFESSORS 
One  position  open  Sept.  1  to  December 
31,  1971,  to  replace  man  on  sabbatical; 
will  teach  Magazine  Article  course, 
plus  one  other.  Full-time  position, 
teaching  Advanced  Reporting,  Editing, 
and  history  courses;  9-month  contract 
with  summer  school  teaching  opportun¬ 
ity.  Ohie  year  replacement,  with  pos¬ 
sibility  of  evolving  into  full-time  po¬ 
sition,  to  teach  Basic  Reporting,  Ad¬ 
vertising,  Tyiiography,  and  serve  as  ad¬ 
visor  to  student  newspaper :  9-month 
contract.  Master’s  degree  plus  two 
years  solid  newspaper  experience  re¬ 
quired  for  all  three  (3)  jobs.  Rank  and 
salary  negotiable.  Write:  Jerry  Rein¬ 
wand,  Head,  Department  of  Journal¬ 
ism.  University  of  Alaska,  College, 
Alaska  99701. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

GENERAL  MANAGER,  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  business  manager,  and 
controller,  for  group  of  Zone  2  dailies. 
Full  resumes’  and  references,  please. 
State  position  you  seek.  Box  562, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER  for  small  daily  in  West, 
with  both  news  and  advertising  back¬ 
ground  preferred.  Community  involve¬ 
ment  a  must.  We’ll  pay  for  hard 
work,  dedication.  Write  Box  452, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  TO  PUBLISHER  OF 

GROUP  OF  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 
Are  you  bright,  hard  working,  ambi¬ 
tious?  Do  you  have  experience  and 
confidence  for  top  management  in  ex¬ 
cellent  growing  group  of  dailies?  Need 
to  understand  (1)  eviitorial  excellence, 
(2)  circulation  deve'opment,  (3)  ad¬ 
vertising  sales,  and  (4)  personnel 
management,  (jould  you  lie  a  general 
manager?  Good  salary  with  assured 
future.  Write  in  confidence.  Box  596, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  Zone 
2  daily.  Send  resume,  references  and 
salary  requirements.  Box  554,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  wanted 
for  Zone  1  metro  weekly  with  70.000 
circulation.  Replies  should  include 
complete  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ment.  Box  533,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  WIZARD 
We’re  proud  of  the  circulation  gains 
we’ve  made  but  there  is  much  more  to 
be  accomplished.  If  you  have  super¬ 
visory  experience,  have  been  a  succes¬ 
sful  district  manager  and  not  afraid 
to  roll  up  your  sleeves  and  be  rewarded 
for  your  efforts,  we’d  like  to  consider 
you  for  a  recent  vacancy.  Salary  open. 
Benefits  include  medical  and  life  in¬ 
surance,  lilieral  vacation,  sick  pay  and 
paid  moving  exitenses. 

If  you’re  looking  for  the  opportunity 
to  advance,  we  have  the  challenge  that 
will  give  you  top  credentials  in  circ¬ 
ulation.  Reply  in  confidence,  include 
brief  resume  with  salary  history.  You’ll 
hear  from  us  promptly.  Box  566, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


CM  CHALLENGE  AVAILABLE 
7-day  operation.  Zone  5.  We  are  offer¬ 
ing  future  advancement  for  hard  work 
and  increased  profits.  Give  us  your 
whole  story  on  first  reply — confidential 
— to  Box  518,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 
CIRCUL4TI01S 

CM  for  5-day  daily,  southern  Minne¬ 
sota.  Must  be  heavy  on  promotion 
ability.  Good  salary  plus  group  healtb- 
life  insurance,  profit-sharing  and  com¬ 
mission.  Send  resume  and  samples  of 
your  work  as  well  as  expected  salary. 
O.  F.  Troldahl,  Journal,  Waseca, 
Minn.— 56093.  Ph:  (AC  507)  835-2220. 


ARKANSAS  DAILY,  in  the  heart  of 
recreational  area,  wants  promotion- 
mindetl  circulation  manager.  Goo<l  pay 
and  incentive.  Past  circulation  experi¬ 
ence  necessary.  Chance  for  advance¬ 
ment  in  circulation  field  on  growing, 
exclusive,  morlern  offset  daily  in  pro¬ 
gressive  community.  Age  no  factor. 
All  replies  confidential.  Write  or 
'phone  collect:  Orville  Richolson,  New¬ 
port  Daily  Independent,  Newport,  Ark. 
—72112.  (AC  .501)  523-5855  days;  or 
(AC  501)  52.3-6338  nights. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

EXPERIENCED  CAM 
If  you  are  experienced  in  all  phases  of 
classified  and  are  prepared  to  step  into 
a  leadership  role,  then  we  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  you  on  our  fast-moving, 
hard-selling  400,000  daily  and  Sunday. 
Chart  Area  2.  Must  be  able  to  manage 
large,  established  staff,  and  have 
strong  record  in  sales  planning  and 
training.  This  is  a  career  ixisition  with 
excellent  future.  All  benefits.  Send 
resume  to  Box  555,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIBD  MANAGER  for  Zone  2 
daily.  Complete  resume  and  references 
with  salary  sought.  Box  559,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

■PHONE  RO-OM  SUPERVISOR  for  6- 
day  daily.  Tremendous  potential  for 
experienced  supervisor  or  assistant 
who  wants  to  move  to  top.  Plea.se 
write  A.  Allan  Zucker,  CAM.  Herald- 
News.  P.assaic.  N.J. — 07055.  All  replies 
strictly  confidential. 


CAM  for  .5-day  daily,  southern  Minne¬ 
sota.  Will  su|)ervise  entire  department 
and  direct  telephone  sales;  will  con¬ 
sider  assistant  CAM  or  telephone 
supervisor.  Good  salary  p'us  group 
health-life  insurance.  profit-sharing 
and  commission.  Send  resume  and 
samples  of  your  work  as  well  as 
expected  salary.  O.  F.  Troldahl,  Jour¬ 
nal.  Waseca,  Minn. — 56093.  Ph;  (AC 
507)  835-2220. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

EXPERIENCED  PERSON  who  prefers 
opportunity  in  small,  lively  Northern 
Indiana  town  to  big  city  problems. 
Send  resume  to  Box  128,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HAVE  OPENING  for  aggressive  ad 
salesman  for  5-day  daily  and  Sunday 
in  a  city  of  29,000.  Clovis  is  the  cattle 
capital  of  the  Great  Southwest — home 
of  Carson  Air  Force  Base  and  Divi¬ 
sional  Point  for  Santa  Fe  Railroad.  If 
interested,  write  in  full  to  R.  E.  Lea. 
Advertising  Dir.,  The  Clovis  News- 
Journal,  P.O.  Box  1689,  Clovis,  N.M. — 
88101. 


PRIZE-WINNING,  large  Central  New 
Jersey  weekly  ne^s  advertising  space 
salesman.  Growth  requires  additional 
help ;  some  experience  desirable.  Write 
in  confidence  to  Box  557,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVER’nSING  MANAGER  for  grow¬ 
ing  group  of  3  Northern  New  Jersey 
community  weekly  newspapers.  Re¬ 
sponsible  individual  who  has  experience 
or  wants  it  is  key  to  success.  Must  be 
able  to  develop  accounts,  lead,  attain 
objectives,  know  layout  and  promotion. 
Good  position  for  one  who  wants  a 
stable,  growing  company.  Box  542, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  stable, 
well-established  daily  in  Zone  1.  Com¬ 
petitive  market  with  unusual  problems 
requires  seasoned  person  who  is  ener¬ 
getic.  innovative,  with  a  record  of 
achievement  to  sell  top  accounts.  In¬ 
volvement  in  community  affairs  im¬ 
portant.  Experience  in  newspaijer  ad¬ 
vertising  management  mandatory.  Send 
resume  outlining  experience,  education, 
references  and  salary  requirements  to 
Box  560,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 
DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  daily 
in  Zone  2.  Please  send  resume’,  ref¬ 
erences  and  salary  requirements.  Box 
552,  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 


$12,000  INTERESTING? 

If  you  are  an  aggressive  promoter 
capable  of  leading  staff  of  5,  you  may 
be  our  new  Advertising  Manager.  Solid 
6,500  offset  daily  in  Area  8 — city  of 
25,000 — part  of  fast-growing  group 
with  room  at  top.  Complete  resume  to 
Box  585,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  ADMAN  for  Hawaii 
14,000  offset  daily.  Union  scale,  paid 
vacation,  medical  and  hospitalization 
l>enefits ;  mileage.  Hawaii  Tribune- 
Herald,  Box  767,  Hilo,  Hawaii — 96720. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Right-hand  individual  to  ad  manager: 
busy  10-i)erson  staff.  Chart  Area  2. 
Good  spot  for  ad  salesman  to  move  up. 
Write  fully  including  salary  desired. 
Box  575,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BE  NO.  2  on  ad  staff  of  aggressive 
large  Ohio  weekly.  Nice  town.  $140- 
per-week,  plus  bonus.  i)lus  car  allow¬ 
ance.  Box  580,  Blitor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  that  can 
get  results  for  a  number  two  daily 
paper  in  a  competitive  market  of 
70,000  in  zone  9.  This  position  offers 
unusual  opportunities  for  a_  seasonerl 
person  who  is  energetic,  innovative 
and  has  past  newspaper  advertising 
sales  experience.  Send  resume  out¬ 
lining  experience,  education,  references 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  592, 
E'ditor  &  Publisher.  All  replies  confi¬ 
dential. 


EDITORIAL 

REPORTERS — Two  openings  on  20,000 
Headliner  Award-winning  Daily  that 
acts  like  its  really  50,000 — and  will  be. 
Blxperienced  (a  year  will  do),  dedi¬ 
cated  and  intelligent.  Write:  Edw.  D. 
Casey,  Dover  Daily  Advance.  Dover, 
N.  J.— 07801. 


REPORTER — Experience  preferred  — 
$253  for  37 (4-hour  week;  premium  pay 
for  nights  and  holidays;  other  benefits. 
Send  references,  clips  and  resume  to 
Mr.  Val  Hall,  Personnel  Dept.,  Buffalo 
Courier-Hlxpress,  Buffalo,  N.Y. — 14240. 
(AC  716)  847-5538. 


CREATIVE  NEWSMEN 
We’re  looking  for  city  editor-news  edi¬ 
tor  talent.  Afternoon  and  Sunday  me¬ 
dium-sized.  Zone  6.  We’ll  match  our 
high  standards  and  modem  newspaper- 
ing  techniques  against  the  best.  Excel¬ 
lent  opportunity.  Send  resume,  refer¬ 
ences,  salary  and  samples,  to  Box  535, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER  —  Opportunity 
for  experienced  person  to  write  edi¬ 
torials,  interpretive  news,  and  assume 
responsibility  for  editorial  page. 

COPY  EDITOR  needed  to  sharply  edit 
local  and  wire  copy,  write  accurate, 
lively  heads,  and  lay  eut  pages. 

BOTH  POSITIONS  offer  competitive 
salary  and  all  company  benefits  such 
as  hospitalization  and  major  medical 
insurance  for  staffer  and  dependents, 
life  insurance,  profit-sharing  and  vaca¬ 
tions. 

OUR  AFTERNOON  OFFSET  DAILY 
with  16,700  circulation  is  located  in  an 
ideal  geographic  location  offering  a 
pleasant  mix  of  rural  and  urban.  We 
have  good  year-round  climate  and  fav¬ 
orable  tax  situation. 

WRITE  OR  ’PHONE  Robert  Cathcart. 
or  Roger  Sovde,  FSvening  Herald,  P.O. 
Box  711,  Rock  Hill,  S.C.— 29730.  Ph: 
(AC  803)  327-7161. 


LARGE  WEST  COAST  PM  has  open¬ 
ings  for  journeymen  reporters.  Speed, 
accuracy,  writing  ability  a  must;  in¬ 
vestigative  experience  helpful;  also 
opening  on  desk  for  better-than-average 
copy  editor.  Top  pay — excellent  bene¬ 
fits.  Box  460,  Flditor  &  Publisher. 


RETIREMENT  bell  is  opening  general 
news  reporter  and  copy  desk  jobs  for 
experienced  newsmen  and  bright,  new 
J-grads  on  modern  Zone  3  morning 
where  quality  work  is  expected  and  re¬ 
warded.  Box  494,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 

EDITOR 

The  Catholic  Review,  Maryland’s  larg¬ 
est  weekly  newspaper  and  winner  of 
many  awards  for  excellence,  has  a  June 
opening  for  a  highly  qualified  manag¬ 
ing  editor  capable  of  supervising  all 
departments.  ABC  circulation  about 
70,000,  averaging  about  20  pages  week¬ 
ly.  Modern  offices  in  downtown  Balti¬ 
more.  Applicants  should  write  fully  to : 
Se'ection  Committee,  The  Catholic  Re¬ 
view,  P.O.  Box  777,  Baltimore,  Md. — 
21203. 


CITY  EDITOR  for  county-seat  A.M. 
daily.  Opportunity  for  person  who  un¬ 
derstands  newsroom  management;  desk 
experience  preferred  but  not  necessary 
if  applicant  has  had  close  contact  with 
this  type  of  work.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Henry  B.  Reiley, 
Jr..  P.O.  Box  613,  Somerset,  Pa. — 
15501. 


WE  WANT  A  WOMAN  .  .  . 
Lively  Zone  2  p.m. -Sunday  wants  as¬ 
sistant  women’s  editor  to  help  produce 
prize-winning  section.  She  should  have 
good  news  judgment  and  experience  in 
directing  a  staff,  laying  out  pages  and 
reporting.  Send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  515,  IMitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 

“IportTlayout 

Florida’s  largest  and  best  P.M.  sports 
department  seeks  an  aggressive,  alert 
individual  with  a  flair  for  award-win¬ 
ning  layout.  Resume,  references  and 
salary  to  Managing  Editor,  Fort  Laud¬ 
erdale  News.  Box  131,  Ft.  Lauderdale, 
Fla.— 23302. 

How  Many  Pebbles 
On  Your  Beach? 

We’re  looking  for  the  newsman  who 
stands  head  and  shoulders  above  the 
average  reporter.  He’ll  be  the  No.  1 
writer  on  an  aggressive,  thorough 
reportorial  staff.  Right  now  he’s  em¬ 
ployed,  hung  up  on  people,  up  tight 
with  mundane  assignments  and  is  look¬ 
ing  for  the  excitement  this  business 
promised  when  he  was  graduated 
from  college.  He’ll  also  jump  at  the 
chance  to  talk  with  us  about  the  kind 
of  job  he’s  always  wanted — and  which 
his  experience  proves  he  can  handle. 
Average  guys  need  not  apply.  Tom 
Mezick,  Managing  Ed.,  Sandusky 
Register,  Sandusky.  Ohio — 44870. 


FLORIDA  P.M.  DAILY  seeks  city 
editor.  Florida  background  desired  but 
not  required.  Respond  to  Box  564, 
Fkiitor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 

MARKETmC— RESEARCH 


HELP  WANTED 
PRINTERS 


HELP  WANTED 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


SUNDAY  EDITOR 

Well-established  AP  afternoon  daily, 
with  Sunday  edition,  has  opening  for 
Sunday  Editor.  This  is  not  a  full-time 
desk  job  but  requires  some  reporting 
and  feature  writing.  Salary  in  range 
of  $6,000  to  $$.000.  depending  upon 
qualifications.  Salary  increases  are 
given  regularly  for  demonstrated  ability 
and  tenure.  Will  consider  experienced 
reporter  who  wants  to  move  up.  Sub¬ 
mit  complete  resume.  Replies  confi¬ 
dential.  Box  558,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


UNDER  30  OR  OVER  30, 

IT’S  NOT  IMPORTANT. 

But  you  must  be  m.ature,  enthusiastic, 
and  prepared  by  experience  to  fill  the 
shoes  of  a  top-flight  veteran  reporter. 
We’re  an  Area  2  morning  daily  with 
one  of  our  most  attractive  writing 
Ix>sitions  now  open.  It  requires  a 
I>erson  who  performs  consistently 
above-average.  Write  promptly  for  de¬ 
tails.  Send  resume  and  clippings  of 
typical  work  to  Bo.x  SO."),  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


(IROWING  BUSINESS  necessity  has  i 
opening  in  one  or  another  of  our  four 
divisions  for  alert  marketeer,  knowing 
direct  mail,  list  compilation,  some 
advertising,  and  able  to  supervise  the 
program.  Good  starting  salary,  plus 
benefits  and  job  security.  Bo.x  5S4, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  I 

OPERATORS-MACHINTSTS 

rnOTOX  OPERATOR/MAIXTE.NAXCE 
for  large  rotary  offset  plant  in  South¬ 
ern  Calif.  Must  be  experienced  200-B  j 
operator  with  basic  mechanical  and  I 
theory  knowledge  of  the  200-B.  Write  i 
or  call:  Te<l  Premer  (213)  564-5971  at  I 
Metroweb  Press,  5141  Firestone  Place. 
South  Gate,  Calif. — 90280. 


OPERATOR  with  floor  exi>erience:  old. 
established  6-person  job  shop ;  excellent 
equipment.  Top  wages,  hospitalization, 
insurance  and  retirement.  Ideal  cli¬ 
mate.  Advancement  opportunity.  Ros¬ 
well  Printing  Co.,  Roswell,  N.M. 


SPORTS  EDITOR— daily  newspaper 
30.000  circulation  in  Western  state 
seeks  experienced  sports  e<litor  or  No. 
2  individu.al  seeking  top  si)Ot.  Must 
know  all  six>rts,  undersUind  make-up. 
1«  able  to  direct  staff  of  three,  write 
4  columns-a-week :  heavy  on  local. 
Give  details  and  references.  All  re¬ 
plies  confidcntia’.  Interview  .and 
moving  expense  allowance.  Excellent 
fringe  l>enefits.  good  schools,  _  and 
junior  college.  Write  Box  590,  E^litor 
&  Publisher. 


INDUSTRIAL  EDITOR 
Edit  Employe  Newsi)aper.  Newspaper 
experience  desir.able.  but  will  consider 
.I-S<-hool  grad.  Send  resume  and  salary 
reiiuirements  to  Dan  C.  Crabtree,  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Co,,  163.5  Rr(>a<lway.  I*\»rt 
Wayne.  Ind. — 46.804;  or  call  (AC  2191 
743-7431.  extension  2719.  An  E<iual 
OpiX)rtunity  Employer. 


WIRE  EDITOR  and  all-around  desk 
man  who  can  write  crisp  he.ads 
quickly,  who  knows  make-up  and  can 
e^it  copy.  Fast-growing  25M  daily  in 
excellent  community  in  Northeast 
f)hio.  Write  or  call:  James  K.  Collins, 
The  News-Herald.  Box  351,  W’il’ough- 
by.  Ohio— 44094.  Ph :  (216)  942-2100. 


ENERGETIC  JOURNALIST  with  e<li- 

torial-photography-advertising  cap:ibili- 
ties  who  wants  to  liecome  editor- 
publisher  of  community  offset  news- 
pai>er  in  Zone  7.  Profit-sharing.  Near 
mountains.  Bo.x  572,  Efiitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


JOIN  A  WINNER! 

Associate  editor  wanted  for  national 
sT>orts  publication,  located  away  from 
Chicago  l(K)p.  Experience  on  desk  a 
must.  Outstanding  opportunity  for  the 
ix-rson  who  can  find  satisfaction  in 
planning,  layout  and  make-up.  Salary 
open.  Send  complete  work  resume-^ 
work  references  only,  plea.se — air-mail 
to  Box  578.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GUTSY  WRITER 'EDITOR  for  con¬ 
servative  evening  an<l  Sunday  in  Zone 
1.  No  lit>erals  or  chickens  need  apply. 
Box  .594,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


A  SIX-DAY  PM,  11,000  circulation, 
needs  experienced  newsman  with  goo«l 
reiK>rting  skills  and  potential  to  move 
into  supervisory  spot.  Man  being  re¬ 
placed  promoted  to  higher  position  in 
one  of  our  other  palters.  Go<xl  starting 
pay.  liberal  fringe  Itenefits.  Located  in 
beautiful  northwest  Illinois.  Write 
.\.  V.  Lund,  Shaw  Newspapers,  Dixon. 
111.— 61021. 

NEWS  EDITOR 

W'ell-estiiblishe<l.  weekly  laisiness  new.s- 
paper  geared  to  quality  editorial  prod¬ 
uct  seeks  versatile  news  editor.  Must 
lie  able  to  manage  people  and  direct 
news  collection  effort.  Provide  sharp 
editing  and  lively  layout.  Weekly  fre¬ 
quency  means  you’ve  got  to  stay  on 
top  of  your  own  assignments,  too. 
Zone  1.  Send  resume  including  salary 
ivajuirements  to  Box  597,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

COPY  DESK  JOB  OPEN,  non-metro 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  25,000  circu¬ 
lation  :  needs  experienced  person  on  the 
copy  desk.  Top  salary  and  fringes. 
Write  Box  582,  E<litor  &  Puldisher. 


LINOTYPE  MACHINIST  —  Must  be  1 
capable  of  maintaining  3  Linotyt>es  and  1 
2  Elektrons:  also  3  Fairchild  Perfora¬ 
tors.  Wonderful  opportunity  for  quali-  | 
tied  person.  L’nion  shop.  Write  Box  i 
fit,  Utica.  N.Y — 13503.  I 


PHOTOGRAPHY  \ 

CHIEF  PHOTOGRAPHER  wante<l  for 
me<lium-size<I  daily  and  Sumlav  in  ! 
Mid  wrst.  KesponsiMe  for  supervision  | 
and  development  of  4-man  staff.  (Jood  | 
ai)plic'ant  would  have  extensive  photo  i 
editinjr  experience  and  ability  to  handle 
staff.  Salary  to  $10. .*>00.  Send  resume  I 
to  Box  550.  K<litor  &  Publisher.  We’ll  i 
ask  for  photographs  later. 


PRESSMEN-STEREOTYPERS 

LP  FOREMAN  AND  ASSISTANT 
Two-man  team  capable  of  molding  pres¬ 
ent  group  into  a  smooth,  functioning 
crew.  Brand  new-  air-conditione<l  press¬ 
room  with  latest  designed  hi-speed 
press.  Union  shop;  company  benefits: 
well-establishe<l  morning  newspaper. 
Will  pay  relocation  expenses.  Chart 
Area  2.  Give  complete  resume  experi¬ 
ence,  salary  requirements.  Box  383. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


THOROUGHLY  EXPERIENCED  Ur¬ 
banite  pressman.  New  five  units.  Per¬ 
manent.  References.  John  Gibson  (601) 
335-1155,  Greenville,  Miss. 


OFFSET  PRESSMEN,  experienced  on 
Goss  Urbanite,  Suburban,  or  similar. 
High  wages — many  fringe  benefits. 
Good  opportunity  with  fast-growing  or¬ 
ganization.  Write:  General  Mgr..  Allied 
Ptg.  Corp.,  183  William  St.,  Engle¬ 
wood,  N.J. — 07631.  1 

A  YOUNG.  AGGRESSIVE  PER.SON  is  i 
neede«l  in  Zone  1  who  is  experience.!  | 
in  both  letterpress  and  stereo  produc-  i 
tion  for  small  daily.  Please  send  com-  | 
plete  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to  Box  548,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


1  LETTERPRE.SSM.\N  for  metropolitan 
I  daily;  union  or  eligible.  Scale:  $225- 
.  i«u'-week :  4  week’s  vacation  and  many 
other  l)enefits.  Zone  2.  Write  Box  599, 
I  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRINTERS 

$300-PER-WEEK  and  substantial  pen¬ 
sion  and  other  fringes  for  Composing 
Room  Foreman  acquainted  with  cold 
type  computerize.!  operatien  (ITU),  who 
has  the  fortitude  to  get  the  job  done. 
Seven-day,  evening  and  Sunday,  located 
east  Chart  Area  5.  Send  resume  con¬ 
taining  record  of  past  performance  and 
availability  date  to  Box  311,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


A  SOUTHERN  NEWSPAPER  in  the 
40,000  circulation  class  will  need  a 
new  Composing  Room  Foreman  effec¬ 
tive  Augrust  1,  1971.  Now  hot  metal, 
but  will  convert  to  cold-type  within  the 
next  two  years.  All  benefits,  including 
insurance,  sick  leave,  life  insurance, 
pension,  etc.  Soo.1  town,  with  good 
educational  facilities,  including  col¬ 
leges,  near  the  waterfront.  Reason  for 
this  opening:  present  Composing  Room 
Foreman  retiring.  Box  424.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Composing  Room 

Prlnter/Foreman 


Publisher  seeks  an  experi¬ 
enced  printer/foreman  to 
work  in  a  New  England 
plant. 

Individual  selected  should 
have  3-5  years  foreman  ex¬ 
perience  with  a  solid  work¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  all  news- 
])aper  composing  room  op¬ 
erations,  including  comput¬ 
erized  type  setting. 

Position  offers  a  challenging 
career  along  with  a  good  sal¬ 
ary  and  complete  benefit 
package. 

Qualified  applicants  please 
send  resume  including  salary 
requirements  in  confidence 
to: 

DEPT.  I9P— P.O.  BOX  226 
CHURCH  ST.  STATION 
NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10008 


ail  equal  (qip.iiluiiily  ciiiiiloycr 


EXPERIENCED  PRINTER  to  take 
charge  of  small  job  printing  shop.  LP 
and  offset  oiieration.  Must  be  able  to 
han.Ile  Linotype,  Ludlow,  hand  com- 
irasition,  mark-up,  press  work,  estimat¬ 
ing  and  pricing.  Write  full  details  to 
Publisher : 

MONROE  EVENING  TIME.s 
P.O.  Bo.x  59.  Monroe.  Wise. — 53566 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN— En¬ 
joy  happy  living  in  pollution-free  re¬ 
sort  community.  growing  morning 
daily.  Zone  2.  Good  fringe  benefits  and 
security  for  the  one  who  can  manage 
and  protiuce.  Resume  and  salary  to  Box 
353,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


MEDIUM-SIZEID  DAILY  needs  a  com¬ 
posing  room  foreman  familiar  with  cold- 
type  and  computer  operations.  Send  re¬ 
sume  of  qualifications,  experience,  and 
background  to  Box  152.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PRODUCTION 

MIWSI-.tPKK  &  COMMERCIAL 

i  PHOTOCOMP 

FOREMAN 

lo  take  charge  of  Michigan’s  most 
miHlern  computerized  shop.  We  want 
a  MAN  who  has  experience  with  com¬ 
puterized  cold  type  composition.  Pho¬ 
tons,  Compugraphic,  IBM  1130,  in 
addition  to  production  planning  and 
cost  analysis.  Some  working  knowledge 
of  camera  and  prep  room  procedures 
would  be  helpful.  If  you’re  interested 
in  advancing  with  a  young,  aggres¬ 
sive  organization  that  will  let  you  ex¬ 
periment  and  back  you  all  the  way,  we 
have  a  position  for  you.  We  want  a 
man  who  will  do  what  it  takes  to  get 
the  job  done  and  accept  the  challenge 
of  developing  the  finest  Photocomp  op¬ 
eration  in  the  country.  We  offer  a  full 
lienefit  package,  the  tools  to  accom¬ 
plish  your  goals  and  a  darn  good  com- 
l>ensation  plan.  Call  or  write  Mr. 
Javit,  Observer  Newspapers.  Inc.. 
I  3625]  Schoolcraft.  Livonia,  Michigan 
j  (48150)  A/C  313  261-8600. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

INFORMA'nON  SPECIALIST  —  Mini¬ 
mum  of  college  graduation  with  public 
relations,  advertising  or  English  degree 
and  some  writing  experience.  Must  be 
a  self-starter.  Salary,  $6,950.  Send 
resume  to  Director  of  Personnel,  P.O. 
Box  17074,  Pottsburg  Station,  Jackson¬ 
ville.  Fla. — 82216.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


INDEPENDENT,  CONSilRVATIVB,  ^ 
ed,  liberal  arts  college.  Zone  5,  with 
proud  history,  distinguished  record, 
seeks  news  bureau  director  with  energy 
and  ability.  Send  3  references,  samples, 
resume,  salary  requirements.  Box  462, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  TO  SWITCH 
TO  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

If  you’re  earning  between  $8,000  and 
$12,000  as  a  reporter  on  a  d.tily  .  .  . 
and  you’re  ready  to  move  to  PR  .  .  . 

As  the  leading  recruiter  of  PR  men 
and  women  we  have  several  searches 
for  New  York  corporations  .and  New 
York  PR  agencies.  Our  fees  are  paid. 

EDWIN  B.  STERN 

Executive  Recruitment,  15  E.  48,  NYC 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  WRITER 

Major  New  England  company  seeks 
e.x|)erienced  public  relations  iterson 
strong  in  news  writing  to  write  and 
edit  a  monthlj  newsi>ai)er,  and  to 
assist  in  press  relations  and  othar 
functions.  Growth  opportunity  for  self¬ 
starting  generalist.  Salary  to  $13,000. 
Please  send  resume  and  writing 
samples  to: 

BOX  .591.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
An  E<iual  Opportunity  Employer 


POSITIONS  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 

GENERAL  MANAGER 
Thorough  knowledge  of  cold-type  and 
offset  operation.  Experienced  in  budget¬ 
ing  and  cost  controls,  to  make  com¬ 
pany  operate  profitable.  Can  set  up  ag¬ 
gressive  advertising  program  to  in¬ 
crease  sales  and  lineage.  Box  510,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER  OR 
GENERAL  MANAGER 
Ex|)erienced  all  phases  of  operation 
including  all  unions;  financial,  manage¬ 
ment  and  protluction  expert.  Active 
work  as  publisher,  general  manager, 
ad  director,  business  manager,  circ¬ 
ulation  manager,  editor.  Well  known, 
all  confidences  kept,  best  of  references. 
Metropolitan  —  large  and  medium 
dailies.  Best  of  reasons  for  change. 
Box  639,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 

16  YEARS’  EDCPERIENCE  as  Pub- 
lisher.  General  Manager,  Ad  Manager, 
EMitor,  Production  Manager.  Foreman 
and  operator.  Have  served  in  offset 
and  letterpress,  small  daily,  multiple 
weekly,  central  plant  and  weekly.  39. 
college,  family.  If  you  think  I  can 
help,  write  Box  573,  EMitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


JUNIOR  EXECUTIVE 

desires  to  relocate.  Has  bright  future 
with  respected,  nationally-known  cor¬ 
poration.  but  would  prefer  new  career 
in  newspaper  management.  Ten  years’ 
experience  in  customer  public  re'ations 
and  sales  administration.  Confidences 
respected. 

BOX  307.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


SUCCESSETIL  Western  newspaper 
publisher — both  large  and  medium¬ 
sized  (^rations.  Impressive  record.  Ebc- 
cellent  references.  Thoroughly  con¬ 
versant  all  phases.  Seeks  challenging 
opportunity  Zone  9  as  Publisher.  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager.  Will  invest.  Box  688, 
EMitor  &  Publisher. 


CARTOONISTS 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST.  30  years’ 
experience,  will  consider  like  position. 
Box  593,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER.  20  years’ 
experience  all  phases.  Presently  em¬ 
ployed  CM  60.000  weekly  newspaper. 
Can  show  gains  in  circulation  and  cut 
costs.  Age  38,  married.  Box  695,  EMitor 
&  Publisher. 
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Positions  Wanted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISIISG 

YOUNG  CLASSIFIED  PROFESSIONAL 
seeks  position  on  challenging  daily. 
Now  employed  by  large  metro  daily : 
also  4  years’  as  CAM  of  daily  with 
18,000  circulation.  Will  consider  posi¬ 
tion  as  No.  2  on  metro.  Willing  to  re¬ 
locate  anywhere  in  world.  Box  549, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CAM  OR  RETAIL  AD  MANAGER; 

OR  ADVERTISING  SALES  REP. 

14  years’  experience  in  all  3  fields; 
strong  on  layouts,  keyline  paste-up, 
finished  art,  sales  promotion  and  speciai 
sections;  knows  LP  and  offset.  Prefer 
Zones  4,  8,  9.  Write  for  in-depth 

resume  to  Box  532,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISIISG 

AREA  3.  4.  6  PUBLISHERS: 

If  you  can  use  a  successful  (16  years) 
ad  manager/salesman  who’s  f^  up 
with  raising  a  family  in  New  York, 
and  can  come  reasonably  close  to  the 
$20M  I  earned  last  year,  write  Box 
627,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

PARIS  JOB  WANTED 

Good  writer/reix)rter  with  some  experi¬ 
ence  as  editor — now  in  early  30’s  and 
with  major  American  newspaper — has 
decided  to  live  in  Paris  and  will  nee<l 
job  there.  French  not  too  bad  and  will 
improve  rapidly.  Box  476,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


YOUNG  GIFTED  BLACK  REPOR’TER 
23,  single,  with  experience  and  M.A. 
in  journalism,  seeking  reporting  posi¬ 
tion  in  June — all  Zones.  Box  457,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER,  or  editorship 
small  daily.  Finest  professional  personal 
credentials.  Now  locked-in  on  large 
Southern  California  daily.  Areas  7-8-9- 
Alaaka.  Box  450,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADAPTABLE  WOMAN.  23,  wants  re¬ 
porting,  women’s,  or  desk  spot.  M.A. 
Journalism  and  broadcasting  experi¬ 
ence.  Zones  1,  2.  Box  488,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR  will  make  your  small, 
medium  daily  sparkle.  10  years’  on 
dailies,  wire  service.  Family.  Any  Zone. 
Box  514,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR’S  JOB  sought  by 
deskman,  33.  on  one  of  five  best  big 
dailies.  Box  513,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SEEKING  COPY  DESK  JOB  on  qual¬ 
ity  paper.  Have  2  years  e.xperience  as 
reporter.  4  on  copy  desk,  and  2  as  wire 
editor  of  large  daily.  B.A.  Journalism. 
Age  29.  Box  504,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GRANTLANT)  RICE  AWARD-WINNER 
Age  27,  married.  3  years’  daily  ex¬ 
perience  in  reporting,  editing,  layout : 
writes  column,  has  administrative 
ability :  seeks  p.m.  sports  editor’s  spot 
or  metro  staff ;  graduates  June — ready 
June  14.  Zones  1,  2,  3,  4,  9.  Box  536, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG.  AWARD-WINNING  EDITOR 
B.A.  Currently  top  news  executive  on 
27,600  daily;  seeks  editorial  or  admin¬ 
istrative  position  on  larger  daily.  Cre¬ 
ative  but  cost-conscious.  Box  387, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITETR,  24,  B.A.,  Journalism.  Ex¬ 
perience  in  news,  column,  feature 
writing,  editing,  make-up.  Seeks  po¬ 
sition  with  trade  publication,  house 
organ,  newspaper  in  Washington,  D.C. 
area.  Varierl  background,  interests,  in¬ 
cluding  politics,  out-of-doors.  Box  538, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAJOR  MARKET  TV  REPORTER  with 
newspaper  experience  seeks  political 
beat  for  major  daily  in  Zones  6,  8.  9. 
BA  Communications — MA  Journalism 
University  of  Missouri.  Available  July 
1,  1971.  Box  522,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SEEKS  MAJOR  SPORTS’  PO.ST 
Editor  of  two  national  sports  weeklies, 
sports  announcer,  banquet  speaker, 
college  athlete.  Write:  Douglas  Hawley, 
Box  366,  Franklin.  N.  C.  28734 ;  or  call 


EDITORIAL 

HARVARD  CUM  LAUDE  GRAD  with 
journalism  M.S.  and  experience  in  re¬ 
porting,  reviewing,  editing,  proofread¬ 
ing,  seeks  newspaper  or  magazine  job. 
(617)  876-7093. 


VETERAN  NEWSMAN  desires  work 
as  reporter  or  apprentice  copy  editor 
in  or  near  large  city.  M.S.  Columbia- 
J-School.  Box  541,  Fklitor  &  Publisher. 


CONSERVATIVE  REPORTER,  28,  BA. 
political  science,  wants  job  as  editorial 
writer.  Any  zone  considered.  Box  520, 
Fklitor  &  Publisher. 


EX-PEACE  CORPS  VOLUNTEIER, 
with  M.A.  in  English,  4  years’  report¬ 
ing/editing  experience  on  Brooklyn 
College  paper,  seeks  reporting  spot  in 
Area  1  or  2.  Box  543,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  small  daily,  wishes 
new  challenge.  Age  37 ;  military  ob¬ 
ligation  completed:  5  years’  experience; 
strong  on  local — good  on  makeup — all 
with  punch.  Box  526,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER,  2>o  years’  experience  in 
all  areas,  seeks  position  on  paper  over 
25,000  circulation.  Has  Master’s  in 
History.  Box  519,  Fklitor  &  Publisher. 


OUTDOOR-ECOLOGY  writer-editor, 
self-starting,  broadly-experienced , 
multi-lingual.  Best  magazine,  news¬ 
paper  references.  Box  524,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SOLID  COPY  DESKMAN  seeks  city 
desk  or  siiecial  assignment  writing  spot 
in  Zone  8.  J-grad,  family  man,  ex¬ 
perience  varied.  Box  546,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER — politics  and  general  as¬ 
signment — now  in  TV — wants  back  in 
medium  or  large  newspaper.  BS  and 
MA  degrees.  Age  29,  single.  David 
Crites,  23  Pearl.  Denver,  Colo. — 80203. 

(AC  303)  722-6009. 


CREATIVE  FEMALE  J-GRAD  seeks 
position  on  any  size  daily.  Summer 
editor,  assistant  managing  editor  on 
major  college  daily.  Flxperience  in  lay¬ 
out.  editing,  general  assignment  and 
newsfeatures  rejxtrting.  Available  May 
15.  Box  571,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SFJMI-RFTTIREE  at  65  but  active — now 
county  judge  pro  tern — can  handle  the 
e<litorial  page,  column,  rewrite,  copy 
or  news  desk  with  modern  layout  and 
sharp  heads.  I  can  train  person  for 
any  above  positions.  Owned-edited 
paper  for  over  30  years  and  sold  on 
long-term  contract  so  salary  no  major 
consideration.  Box  698,  Fklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


RELIGION  EDITOR— BA  Stanford 
Journalism  ;  MA  Religion;  consider 
other  fields,  any  zone.  Box  581,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


WRITER/PHOTOGRAPHE'R,  25,  with 
theatrical  experience,  leaving  U.S.A.F. 
in  June,  wants  United  Kingdom  job. 
Resume,  samples  on  request.  Box  144, 
69.50th  Sety  Gp.,  APO  New  York,  N.Y. 
—09193. 


ENTHtrSIASTIC,  EXPERIENCED  re¬ 
porter  wants  position  on  medium  to 
large  daily,  anywhere.  Box  574,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


YOU  CAN  HIRE  ANYONE 
.  .  .  from  your  application  fi'es  to  fill 
an  opening  on  your  staff.  But  are  you 
sure  you’re  getting  the  best  person 
available? 

Be  certain ;  tell  us  your  employment 
needs.  We  serve  nearly  100  job  seekers 
—many  of  them  outstanding  editors, 
deskmen,  reporters,  photographers, 
sports  writers,  feature  writers,  PR 
men.  (Summer  interns  placed  without 
charge. ) 

If  we  can’t  offer  someone  better  than 
you  have  available  through  your  own 
contacts,  there’s  no  cost  to  you.  You 
can’t  lose.  Journalism  Talent  Bank, 
P.O.  Box  788,  Bremerton,  Wash. 
98310. 


FINANCIAL  EDITOR/WRI’TER,  sea¬ 
soned,  top  credentials,  seeks  chal¬ 
lenging  growth  spot.  Box  48.  Fiditor  & 
Publisher. 


(AC  704)  524-4746. 
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DULL  JOB  NOW — Have  done  better, 
want  to  again — city,  news  editor, 
small-medium  daily.  West.  Box  577, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER/PHOTOGRAPHER  just 
returned  from  Vietnam  assignment 
seeks  challenging  post  on  daily.  Flx- 
perienced.  Box  576,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTFiR — 2  years’  experience, 
varied  background.  Journalism  M.S. 
Box  586,  Fklitor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  SPORTS  and/or  news 
deskman,  employed,  seeks  spot  with 
Northeastern  Ohio  daily.  $135  mini¬ 
mum.  Box  589,  Fklitor  &  Publisher. 


FREE-LAISCE 

REPORTER,  28,  B.A.,  going  to 

Northern  Ireland  for  indefinite  stay. 
Seeks  new  assignments.  Four  years’ 
experience  covering  Congress  for  na¬ 
tional  weekly.  Box  583,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PRO  PR  FREE-LANCER ;  former 
Wall  Street  Journal  reporter,  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  editor.  Assign¬ 
ments  in  all  fields.  Box  587,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

WITH  VERVE  AND  ORIGINALITY 
San  Francisco  photographer  wants 
magazine/Sunday  supplement  spot;  14 
years’  experience  in  all  phases;  two  1- 
man  photographic  shows ;  written  up 
Editor  &•  Publisher  twice.  Illustrations 
book  jackets,  encyclopedias,  national 
magazines.  Single  35 — completely  mo¬ 
bile.  Box  469.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHY ;  Newspaper  or  mag¬ 
azine.  Bachelor  of  Science.  Navy  vet¬ 
eran.  Newspaper  and  free-lance  e.xperi- 
ence.  Age  29,  married.  Bo.x  473,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER  —  Award-winning 
newsman,  20  years’  experience  75,000 
daily.  Fkxtensive  knowle<lge  both  B&W 
and  color  processes  with  departmental 
management  abilities.  Seeks  position 
where  talents  can  be  fully  utilized.  Box 
523,  Editor  &  Ppblisher. 

ARE  YOU  LOOKING  FOR 

A  NEWSPHOTOGRAPHER? 

Let  us  help  you  get  in  touch  with  some 
good  prospects.  NPPA  Job  Placement, 
National  Press  Photographers  Ass’n., 
P.  O.  Box  1146,  Durham,  N.  C. — 
27702. 

PHOTOGRAPHER.  42.  Past  12  years 
Europe;  would  like  to  raise  his  kids 
out  West.  Fast,  hard-working,  self 
reliant.  Salary  secondary  to  decent  en¬ 
vironment  for  family  life.  Box  570, 
Fklitor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSMEN— STEREOTYPERS 

PRESSMAN/STEREOTYPFTR  wishes  to 
relocate  Northern  Arkansas  or  Southern 
Missouri,  15  years’  experience,  8  years’ 
pressman  and  sterotype  foreman.  Wish 
to  relocate  by  Sept.  1.  Box  451,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

PRESSMAN-STEREOTYPFJl,  28,  fam¬ 
ily  man.  Thoroughly  competent  in  all 
phases  of  press  and  stereo  work;  de¬ 
sires  to  relocate.  Prefer  job  as  assistant 
foreman.  Box  312,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  with  piate 
and  stripping  experience.  Goss  Sub¬ 
urban  press  preferred  in  Area  6.  Box 
544,  Fklitor  &  Publisher. 


PRINTERS 

LET  THIS  L’NION  PRO  evaluate  your 
composing  room  toward  a  salary  plus 
guaranteed  savings  management  ar¬ 
rangement.  Metro  or  medium  preferred. 
Strict  confidence.  Box  239,  Fklitor  & 
Publisher. 

FOREMAN,  experienced,  efficient,  ag¬ 
gressive.  Know  ITU  law  and  work  well 
with  people.  Available  immediatly !  Re¬ 
sume  on  request.  Bo.x  213,  Fklitor  & 
Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
COMPOSING  FOREMAN 
Experienced.  Proven  results  in  hot  or 
cold-type.  Prefer  small  or  medium  size. 
Zone  5-9.  Box  521,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  —  Degree 
Letterpress  and  offset  experience.  Pre¬ 
fer  Zones  3,  4.  6.  Replies  confidential. 
Resume  upon  request.  Box  495,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION-MINDED  Hot  Metal 
Machinist,  with  electronics;  strong 
maintenance  program ;  knows  tape  op¬ 
eration;  good  technical,  business  back¬ 
ground.  Seeks  opportunity  to  work 
with  management  team  as  Head  Ma¬ 
chinist  or  Production  Management  situ¬ 
ation — newspaper  or  trade  plant.  Box 
529,  Fklitor  &  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER/FOREMAN 
23  years’  all  phases  of  printing  indus¬ 
try,  hot  metal  and  cold-type.  FJxperi- 
enced  in  computer-operated  equipment. 
Recently  changed  daily  to  cold-type. 
Resume  on  request.  Area  3,  4  or  6. 
Box  511,  FMitor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

NEWSPAPER  EDITOR,  experienced, 
wants  to  produce  a  better  company 
magazine  for  expanding,  exciting  busi¬ 
ness.  Box  553,  Fklitor  &  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  IPI  scores 
„ .  .  ..  Taiwan  for 

Bv  R<)bert  L .  BroM  n 

u,oman  P**ess  trial 


Today’s  woman 


What  was  billed  as  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  “Today’s  Woman”  be¬ 
fore  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  in  Washing¬ 
ton  last  week,  turned  into  a  hu¬ 
morous  debate  on  the  relative  as¬ 
sets  of  the  male  and  female 
sexes  with  occasional  sparks 
from  an  enraged  expert  on  the 
subject  who  didn’t  think  it  was 
a  laughing  matter. 

Willie  Snow  Ethridge,  author 
and  wife  of  retired  publisher 
Mark  Ethridge,  led  off  the  dis¬ 
cussion  with  a  recital  of  how 
she  earned  her  “PhD  in  ignor¬ 
ance”  on  the  subject  of  sex  and 
had  singer  Pearl  Bailey  in  con¬ 
vulsions.  Their  repartee  had  the 
audience  in  stitches  to  the  point 
that  Sally  Quinn,  reporting  the 
event  for  the  Washington  Post, 
called  it  “a  female  Amos  and 
Andy  show.” 

Dr.  Estelle  Ramey,  assistant 
professor  of  Physiology  at 
George  Washington  University, 
was  obviously  fuming  and  her 
scowls,  became  darker  as  Mrs. 
Ethridge’s  lead  off  remarks  (“I’m 
l)articularly  ignorant  on  the 
subject  of  Woman’s  Lib.  I  don’t 
even  know  the  right  words  to 
use.  I  alw'ays  thought  inter¬ 
course  meant  chatting  and  the 
loop  was  a  section  of  Chicago.”) 
brought  down  the  hou.se. 

When  Pearl  Bailey  said  she 
had  been  through  the  California 
earthquakes  and  women,  who 
were  mothers  and  therefore 
closer  to  the  earth,  were  more 
affected  by  it  than  men.  Dr. 
Ramey  exploded  into  the  con¬ 
versation  saying  the  only  way 
women  were  closer  to  the  earth 
was  because  they  had  to  clean 
up  the  dirt  of  the  world. 

She  said  many  of  the  men  in 
the  audience  would  be  dead  in 
three  years.  Scientifically  “men 
have  completely  fragile  cardio¬ 
vascular  systems  compared  to 
their  indestructible  mates,”  she 
said,  and  yet  women  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  play  the  fragile  role  in 
life. 

Dr.  Ramey  said  she  was  not 
denigrating  men.  “They  have  a 
helluva  time  in  this  world.  So 
do  women.  But  women  are 
stronger  physiologically.” 

Capt.  Robin  Quigley,  director 
of  the  Waves,  thought  the  point 
of  the  discussion  was  that  men 
and  women  are  individuals  and 
Women’s  Lib  means  only  that 
they  want  to  be  treated  as  indi¬ 
viduals. 


Judith  Viorst,  journalist,  in¬ 
terjected  that  Women’s  Lib  only 
wants  to  destroy  stereotypes. 

Mrs.  Ethridge  asked  why  all 
books  about  Women’s  Lib  only 
talked  about  sex  prompting  Dr. 
Ramey  to  re-emphasize  that 
“physiology  is  important.”  We 
tell  our  men  that  they  have  to 
produce  and  win  to  be  a  success 
and  we  are  killing  them  off  with 
coronaries.  At  the  same  time 
w'e  are  killing  off  our  women  in¬ 
tellectually  in  the  suburbs. 

Capt.  Quigley  wanted  to  know 
what  is  to  prevent  women  in  the 
suburbs  from  w'alking  to  the  lo¬ 
cal  library  and  becoming  intel¬ 
lectually  stimulated.  Pearl 
Bailey  added:  “All  I  know  is 
that  many  w'omen  are  breaking 
their  fannies  to  get  some  guy  to 
move  them  to  the  suburbs  so 
they  can  sit  on  them.” 

Mrs.  Viorst  cited  the  inequi¬ 
ties  of  the  business  man  who 
can  take  a  client  to  luncheon  and 
charge  it  off  as  expense  but  a 
working  mother  cannot  deduct 
the  expense  of  a  baby  sitter. 

Capt.  Quigley  again  upset  Dr. 
Ramey  noticeably  when  she 
cited  her  17-year  career  in  the 
Navy  and  said  that  she  had  gone 
as  far  as  she  could  go  and  had 
no  desire  to  go  farther.  Dr. 
Ramey  said  the  Navy  could  do  a 
lot  worse  and  noted  the  falli¬ 
bility  of  male  admirals  at  Pearl 
Harbor. 

The  so-called  panel  discussion 
proceeded  on  its  humorous  way 
with  Dr.  Ramey  unsuccessfully 
trying  to  get  it  back  on  a  seri¬ 
ous  note.  She  said  the  self-image 
Avomen  have  is  very  low.  They 
must  stop  seeing  themselves  as 
inferior  to  men. 

“I  suspect  that  Mrs.  Ethridge 
is  far  more  intelligent  than  she 
is  letting  on,”  Dr.  Ramey  added. 
And  that  just  about  summed  it 
up. 


The  American  Committee  of 
the  International  Press  Insti¬ 
tute  has  denounced  the  Nation¬ 
alist  Chinese  government  on 
Taiwan  for  its  violation  of 
freedom  of  the  press  in  the  ar¬ 
rest,  trial  and  conviction  of  the 
Yuyitung  brothers. 

In  May,  1970,  these  two  men 
were  forcibly  expelled  against 
their  will  from  the  Philippines, 
where  they  were  native-born, 
second-generation  publishers  of 
a  Chinese  language  newspaper. 
They  w^ere  sent  by  Philippines 
military  aircraft  to  Taiwan 
where  they  were  tried  and  con¬ 
victed  of  treason  for  publishing 
news  dispatches  from  Peking 
which  had  Ijeen  transmitted  by 
an  American  news  service. 

The  U.S.  committee  noted 
that  in  1969  the  IPI  Executive 
Board  had  authorized  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  national  committee 
for  Taiwan  on  the  assurance 
that  there  was  freedom  of  the 
press  in  that  country.  The 
American  Committee  at  its 
meeting  in  Washington,  April 
14,  urged  the  IPI  executive 
committee,  and  the  annual  as¬ 
sembly  to  be  held  in  Helsinki 
June  6-9,  to  withdraw  that  au¬ 
thorization  for  a  national  com¬ 
mittee  “because  of  the  failure 
of  the  government  on  Taiwan 
to  permit  freedom  of  the 
press.” 

How'ard  (Tim)  Hays  of  the 
Riverside  (Calif.)  Press-Enter¬ 
prise  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  American  Committee  suc¬ 
ceeding  James  Kerney  Jr.,  of 
the  Trenton  (N.J.)  Times.  Wil¬ 
liam  Block,  Pittsburgh  Post- 
(iazette,  was  named  vice-pres¬ 
ident  and  Nelson  Poynter,  St. 


Come  one,  come  all 

Reverting  to  old  style  hos¬ 
pitality  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank 
Stopyra  ran  a  two-column  notice 
of  their  daughter’s  wedding  in 
the  Clearivater  (B.C.)  Times. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  advertise¬ 
ment  w'as  the  line,  “Please  ac¬ 
cept  this  as  your  invitation  to 
attend  the  reception  and  dance.” 
The  ad  reached  3,000  people  and 
it  certainly  produced  reader  in¬ 
terest  and  acceptance. 


Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  and 
Independent,  was  elected  treas¬ 
urer. 

Elected  to  the  American 
Committee  in  addition  to  Block, 
Hays  and  Poynter  were:  Whit¬ 
ley  Austin,  Salina  (Kan.)  .Jour¬ 
nal;  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  Tulsa 
Tribune;  Hugh  Patterson,  Lit¬ 
tle  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette; 
Paul  Ringler,  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal;  Richard  C.  Wald,  NBC 
news;  Allen  Nauharth,  Gannett 
Newspapers;  Buren  McCor¬ 
mick,  Wall  Street  Journal;  and 
Robert  U.  Brown,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

It  was  reported  that  the 
American  Committee  in  1970 
had  enrolled  its  first  member 
from  broadcasting — NBC  News 
— and  it  had  sent  $20,025  in 
dues  to  the  Zurich  headquarters 
plus  $15,485  in  special  gifts. 

• 

ACEJ  members 
honor  Ahlgren 

Frank  R.  Ahlgpren,  who  is 
retiring  May  1  after  an  eight- 
year  stint  as  president  of  the 
American  Council  on  Educa¬ 
tion  for  Journalism,  received  a 
special  plaque  at  the  council’s 
annual  meeting  April  18  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel. 

Purchased  with  out-of-pocket 
donations  made  by  14  of  his 
colleagues  on  the  council,  the 
plaque  carries  a  mounted  gavel 
and  a  plate  inscribed:  “Frank 
R.  Ahlgren,  whose  record  term 
as  president  (1963-1971)  is  ap¬ 
preciated  by  his  colleagues, 
American  Council  on  Education 
for  JouiTialism.” 

Ahlgren,  who  was  editor  of 
the  Memphis  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal  for  33  years,  has  repre¬ 
sented  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  on  the 
council,  which  includes  nine 
educators  and  nine  representa¬ 
tives  of  newspaper  and  broad¬ 
caster  groups. 


the 

media 

brokers 


AND  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Washington,  D.C.:  1100  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.W.,  20036  •  (202)393-3456 
Chicago:  1507  Tribune  Tower,  60611  •  (312)337-2754 
Dallas:  1511  Bryan  Street,  75201  •  (214)748-0345 
San  Francisco:  111  Sutter  St..  94104  •  (415)392-5671 

Brokers  of  NEWSPAPER,  Radio,  CATV  &  TV  Properties. 
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They  sure  don’t  make  planes  like  they  used  to. 

But  they  will.  . . RATTATATATATAT.  Von  Sauerwurst  dove 
out  of  the  sun,  squeezing  burst  after  burst  into  the  twisting,  fleeing 
Sopwith  Camel  below  him.  Even  as  he  banked  away  he  could  see 
the  Britisher’s  wings  begin  to  lose  their  fabric . . 

Fabric? 

‘  Sure,  that’s  the  way  planes  used  to  be  built.  Covered  with 

I  cloth.  And  now,  by  gosh,  that’s  the  way  they’re  going  to  build  some 
I  of  them  again. 

But  this  time  that  cloth  will  be  Super  Cloth.  Tough  enough 
to  take  supersonic  flight. 

They’re  going  to  build  bridges  out  of  fabric.  Buildings, 
i  They’ve  already  made  space  suits  and  cars  from  it. 

f  _ _  The  fact  is,  textile  research  is  moving  along  so  fast  these 

i  days  that  in  three  years  almost  a  quarter  of  textile  sales  will  be  of 
products  not  manufactured  today. 

They’re  coming  up  with  ideas  that  no  one  can  shoot  down. 
AmericanTextile  Manufacturers  Institute,  Johnston 
Building,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina  28202. 
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In  terms  of  people... 


Left  to  right:  Scripps-Howard’s  Don  Kirkman,  and  Nobel  prize-winning  chemists,  Dr.  Melvin  Calvin 
and  Dr.  Wendell  M.  Stanley,  at  American  Cancer  Society’s  April  seminar  for  science  writers. 


What  did  President  Nixon  mean  when  he  proposed  a  na¬ 
tionwide  system  of  “health  maintenanceorganizations”? 

Don  Kirkman,  Scripps-Howard  science/medical 
writer,  made  it  clear  in  four  articles  recently  in  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers. 

Kirkman’s  series  was  authoritative,  comprehensive, 
as  befits  the  vice  president  and  president-elect  of  the 
National  Association  of  Science  Writers. 

And  it  was  readable;  42-year-old  Kirkman  found  a 
working  model  of  the  President’s  idea  in  Washington  in 
the  34-year-old  Group  Health  Association  system  of  pre¬ 
paid  medical  care. 

Kirkman  wrote  about  people  to  explain  an  abstract 
idea.  He  interviewed  GHA  administrators,  doctors,  and 


the  patients  who  support  GHA;  he  let  people  involved 
tell  the  story. 

He  illuminated  the  President’s  proposal,  and  its  prob¬ 
lems,  as  more  than  thirty  writers  in  our  Washington 
bureau  strive  to  do  daily  over  a  wide  field  of  subjects. 

All  in  accord  with  the  Scripps-Howard  motto; 

Give  Light  and  the  People  Will  Find  Their  Own  Way. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
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